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BEER IN BOTTLE. 


WHITBREAD & CO. 
LIMITED, 


LONDON COOPER, 
STOUTS, 


‘ALES, 


IN IMPERIAL PINTS AND HALF-PINTS, 
_CORKED or SCREW-STOPPERED BOTTLES. 


Sold by Retailers of Beer in Bottle, and upon application the name of 
the nearest Retailer will be sent. 


Curer Orrice AND Stores... 277, GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 


1170, LEWISHAM ROAD, LONDON, 8.E. 
BELL BREWERY, TOTTENHAM, 
STAG BREWERY, ENFIELD. 
DUNGER PLAGE, NEW SOUTHGATE. 
21, GREAT CHARLES STREET, 
CURZON HALL VAULTS, | BIRMINGHAM. 
42, HIGH STREET, 
i eT THE CALLS, LEEDS. 
THE ARCADE, BARNSLEY. 
G. C. RAILWAY, SHEFFIELD. 
G@. C. RAILWAY, KINGSTON STREET, HULL. 
THE ARCHES, PALL MALL, LIVERPOOL. 
G. OC. RAILWAY, STORE STREET, MANCHESTER. 
EAST WHARF, CARDIFF. 
THE ARCHES, ORCHARD ST.,NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 
HILL STREET, POOLE. 


Rospert BaxKsEr., SOLE AGENT. 


A 
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THE 


“Babes inthe Wood ” 


TWICE DAILY 


AT 


1.30 ano 7.30. 


HAYMARKET THEATRE. 


RIE: TUES - nc csscevcresabanedaovabiiin ndeamiesenenes Mr. FREDERICK HARRISON. 
MANAGERS.......0..+.++-... MEssRS, FREDERICK HARRISON ann CYRIL MAUDE. 


EVERY EVENING AT 8.30, 
““THE LITTLE MINISTER,” 
By J. M. BARRIE. 
Miss WINIFRED EMERY and Mr. CYRIL MAUDE. 
Matinées Every Wednesday and Saturday at 2.30. 


Box Office (Mr. Leverton) open daily, 10 till 10. HAYMARKET. 


HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE, 


HAYMARKET. 
PROPRIETOR AND MANAGER Mr. HERBERT BEERBOHM TREE. 


Owing to a perfect system of heating and ventilation, an uniform temperature 
is maintained throughout the year, rendering this theatre independent of the 
hottest or coldest weather. 


Prices :—Reserved Seats: Private Boxes, £1. lls. 6d., £3. 3s., £4. 48.; 
Stalls, 10s. 6d.; Balcony, 7s. 6d. and 5e.; Upper Cirele, 48., 3s., 28. Pit, 2s. 6d. ; 
Gallery, ls. 
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“IT LYCEUM THEATRE. 
TAPAS DRPONS INE DEOOIR ones isccccosceccecsdsengdessonenenessn Henry Irvine. 
HENRY IRVING. 
Miss ELLEN TERRY. 
‘é 
. PETER THE GREAT, 
By LAURENCE IRVING. 
| Prem THB GRRAT .. ....ccccccccecccsccceest HENRY IRVING. 
0. Empress CATHERINE ......seeccecseseeseeees Miss ELLEN TERRY. 
SoLe Proprietors AND Managers, Messrs. A. & 8. GATTI. 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND WITH HIGH-CLASS DRAMA. 
: First-cLass CoMPANY, INCLUDING— 
MISS MILLWARD, 
* AND 
MR. HARRY NICHOLLS, &c., &c. 
NE, CE cnc civntavianinbiiatinttiindnstalied Mr. JOHN CROOK. 
Bustness AND STaGe MANAGER ..........002ecc00e0e Mr. FRED G. LATHAM. 
> | ROYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 
( 
des 
LESSBE AND MANAGER .......0...0.c.cccccececees Mr. ALBERT GILMER 
EVERY EVENING AT 8, 
AN ENTIRELY NEW AND ORIGINAL MELODRAMA, 
ENTITLED :— 
“eIOW LONDON LIV ES,” 
By M. FIELD ann ARTHUR SHIRLEY. 
(From “ Ly Camexor,” by Messrs. Paul Andry, Max Manrey, and Georges Jubin.) 
Mr. CHARLES WARNER, Mr. OSCAR ADYE, Miss KATE TYNDALL, 
‘s &c, &c. 
E, RIND uct ais bp ania deabidtedmnnesdsedieshenmaaletlosd Miss KATE SANTLEY. 
TMI, 10-51 Sl cals Wilde nemesis deadeeniphedeaekindmanal Mr. M. LEVENSTON, 


Every Evening at 9 o'clock, 
“OM! SUSANNAH!”" 
By Messrs, AMBIENT, ATWOOD anv VAUN. 
Preceded at 8 by 
“THE CAT AND THE CHERUB,” 


ature 
f the 


de: By CHESTER BAILEY FERNALD. 
. 6d. Martixée Every Saturpay at 3, Doors Oren 2.30. 
SecreTary AND ACTING MANAGER .........c00.csscesees ap cut Guabonehsibncobieasedbanmapeined H. C. WILD. 


a2 
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ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 


Sorte Lessee AND MANAGER...... Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER, 
EVERY EVENING AT 8, 
“THE TREE OF KNOWLEDGE,” 
By R. C. CARTON. 
MATINEES EVERY WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY AT 2. 
Box Office open daily, 10 till 10. 
AE TE ANI 55s 2 ocinge ive xovuvedexsvaseseocons Mr. Ropert V. SHONE. 


GAITETY THEATRE. 


Lesske AND ManaGEr GEORGE EDWARDES, 
Every Evenrne at 8 (Doors open 7.40), 


“THE CIRCUS GIRL” 


(SECOND YEAR), 
A MUSICAL PLAY, in two Acts, by JAS. T. TANNER and W. PALINGS, 


Lyrics by HARRY GREENBANK and ADRIAN ROSS, 
Music by IVAN CARYLL and LIONEL MONCKTON, 


Box Office open daily, 10 to 6. 
ees EO cin intincnspabed gikskabbanaiamndinieess abaimebiien . MARSHALL. 


DALIT'S THEATRE, 


LEICESTER SQUARE. 
MUSICAL COMEDY, 


“TEE GHISE,A,”’’ 


The Book by OWEN HALL, Lyries by HARRY GREENBANK, Music by SIDNEY JONES. 


Mr. GEORGE EDWARDES’ COMPANY, 


Including Miss MARIE TEMPEST and Miss LETTY LIND, Mr. HAYDEN COFFIN, 
Mr. HUNTLEY WRIGHT and Mr. RUTLAND BARRINGTON, 


THE LYRIC OPERA HOUSE, 


HAMMERSMITH BROADWAY, W. 


Sors Proprietors AND MANAGERS ............... Messrs. ACTON PHILLIPS & SON, 
Srace anp Gengrat Manacer Mr. J. M. EAST. 


A WEST-END THEATRE IN THE SUBURBS, pronounced by the Press one of the prettiest 
and best-arranged Theatres in London. 
OPEN EVERY EVENING WITH THEIR NOW CELEBRATED STOCK COMPANY, 
AND FIRST-CLASS TRAVELLING COMPANIES ONLY. 
CHRISTMAS PANTOMIME, 1897-8 


“CINDERELLA.” 
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MORTON’S MODEL THEATRE, 


GREENWICH, LONDON, 8.E. Telephone : 74 Deptford. 


The last year of this most successful house, which will be superseded (on a 
spacious site in close proximity) by a Magnificent New Building, constructed 
with all the latest improvewents. Fireproof Throughout. Electricity Every- 
where. No Columns. Grand Stage. Heating Apparatus. Perfect Ventilation, 
and no Draughts. 

W. G. R. Spracue, Esq., the eminent Architect, is entrusted with the com- 
mission to erect a Theatre for the accommodation of 3,000 persons. 


MORTON’S NEW THEATRE 


WILL OPEN IN THE AUTUMN OF 1898. 
SoLE OWNER AND MANAGER WM. MORTON (Greenwich and Hull). 


BRITANNIA (crear) THEATRE, 


HOXTON., 
IN ecikctrecdscnievescstiecasprasnenaas Mrs. SARA LANE. 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 
THE BEST WEST-END DRAMAS 
PRODUCED WITH WEST-END COMPLETENESS 
AT EAST-END PRICES!!! 
A carefully-selected and efficient Dramatic Company. The only Stock Company retained 
throughout the Season. Voca), Instrumental, and Acrobatic Artistes in rapid succession. 


Every Evening at 7 o'clock, a Grand New and Original Comic PANTOMIME, 


“WILL O° THE WISP.” 
By J. ADDISON, 
With Magnificent Scenery, Brilliant Company, Elaborate Appointments, and Flying Ballet. 
a 


ROYAL WEST LONDON THEATRE, 


CHURCH STREET, EDGWARE ROAD. 
PROPRIETORS AND MANAGERS .,....... W. BAILEY ann A. E. OLIVER. 
OPEN EVERY EVENING. 


Xmas Pantomime, 1897-98, 


‘“*DICK WHITTINGTON.” 


And Drama, Comepy, Farce, Opera, &c. 
An ELECTRIC PROGRAMME at Popular Prices, 6d. to 10s. 6d. 


NEW PAVILION THEATRE, 


MILE END, E. LIMITED. 
(THE DRURY LANE OF THE EAST.) 
MANAGER ISAAC COHEN, SECRETARY AND ASSISTANT MANAGER...... A. PEROY OOHEN. 
The handsomest Popular Theatre in London. Open all the year round, every Evening, 
at 7.30, with the best and most popular Dramas of the day, supported by powerful Dramatic 
Companies. Prices from 6d. to £2. 2s. 
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DEMY of MUSIC, 


TENTERDEN STREET, HANOVER SQUARE. 


INSTITUTED 1822. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER 1830. 


Patrons: 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales. 
And other Members of the Royal Family. 


President: H.R.H. THE DUKE OF SAXE COBURG AND GOTHA, ‘DUKE OF 
EDINBURGH, K.G. 
Principal; Sin A. ©. MACKENZIE, Mus.D., F.R.A.M. 
fTVHE ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC offers to Students of both sexes 
(whether amateur or professional) a thorough training in all branches of 
Music under the most able and distinguished Professors, In addition to receiving 
individual lessons, Students have the advantage of attending the Orchestral, 
Choral, and Chamber Music Classes, and the Weekly Lectures on Music and 
Musicians. Evidence of their progress is given at the Fortnightly and Public 
Concerts, and by periodical Operatic and Dramatic Performances. 

A large number of Scholarships and Prizes are founded, and are competed 
for periodically. 

Students who show special merit and ability receive the distinction of being 
elected by the Directors Associates of the Institution, and are thereby entitled to 
the use after their names of the initials A.R.A.M. Students who distinguish 
themselves in the Musical Profession after quitting the Institution may be elected 
by the Directors Fellows of the Royal Academy of Music, and are thereupon 
entitled to the use after their names of the initials F.R.A.M. 

Subscribers have the right of attending the Lectures and Public Concerts, 
and of introducing friends in proportion to the amount of their subscriptions. 

The Academic Year is divided into three Terms of twelve weeks each. The 
Lent Term, 1898, commences Thursday, 6th January; Entrance Examination 
therefor, Monday, 3rd January, at 11 o'clock. 

Prospectus, entry form, and all further information may be obtained on 
application. 


METROPOLITAN EXAMINATION. 


An Examination (independent of Academy teaching) of Musical Composers 
or Performers, and Teachers, is beld annually in London in December—January. 
Successful Candidates are created Licentiates of the Royal Academy of Music, 
with the exclusive right to append to their names the initials L.R.A.M., and 
receive Diplomas to the effect that they are judged to be fully qualified for the 
branches of the Musical Profession in which respectively they have been examined. 
The Syllabus for the Examination 1898-9 will be ready in May next. 


F. W. RENAUT, Secretary. 
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The ¢ Guitdbalt School of Music. 


ESTABLISHED BY THE CORPORATION OF LONDON IN 1880, 
And under the Management and Control of the MUSIC COMMITTEE. 
VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C. 


(Near BLACKFRIARS BRIDGE). 
Telegraphic Address :—“ EUPHONIUM, LONDON.” 


Principal WILLIAM H. CUMMINGS, Esq. 


Secretary. Lady Superintendent. 
Mr. HILTON CARTER. | Mrs. CHARLES P. SMITH. 


HE Guildhall School of Musie was established by the Corporation of the City of London, in 


September 1880, for the purpose of providing high-class instruction in the art and science 
of Music at moderate cost to the Student. 


The subjects taught in the School are as under :— 


Solo Singing, Pianoforte, Accompanying, Violin, Viola, Violoncello, Double Bass, Mandoline, 
Guitar, Flute, Oboe, Clarionet, Bassoon, Horn,‘ Trumpet, Cornet, Trombone, Ophicleide, 
Euphonium, Harp, Organ, Harmonium, Rudiments, Harmony, Counterpoint, Canon and Fugue, 
Composition, Improvisation, Italian, French, German, Sight Singing, Sight Reading (Instru- 
mental), Chamber Music, Orchestral Class, Operatic Class, Choral Class, Gesture, Elocution, 
Deportment, Military Music, and Male Alto Singing. 


Instruction in the above subjects is given daily from 8.30 a.m. till 8.30 p.m. 


The year is divided into Three Terms, arranged to commence as follows:—Fourth 
Monday in September, Second Monday in January, Fourth Monday in April. 


Students, of any age, are admitted at the commencement of each term (for the whole term) 
or at the half-term. 


THE GUILDHALL STUDENTS’ ORCHESTRA 
Meets on Mondays and Wednesdays at 11 o’clock, and Monday evenings at 6,80 o'clock. 


THE GUILDHALL CHOIR 
Meets on Thursdays at 7 o'clock. 


CHAMBER MUSIC. 


Classes for the practice of Trios, Quartets, Quintets, and Pianoforte Concerted Music (in 
conjunction with Stringed Instruments), &e. Mondays from $ to 6 o'clock. 


OPERATIC CLASS, 
Saturdays at 3.30 o'clock, 


STUDENTS’ CONCERTS 


Take place on alternate Wednesday evenings (during the Term) in the Great Hall of the 
City of anon School, Victoria Embankment, and in the Practice Room of the School. 


RECITALS AND LECTURES 
Are Given Sapuatly by the Professors of the School. 


For Prospectuses and all further particulars apply to 


HILTON CARTER, 
Secretary, 
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COLLEGE LONDON. 


For Musical Education and Examination. 
PRoressor E. 
DIREcTOR OF STUDIES—PRorgesson BRADBURY 


Instituted 1872. 
H. TURPIN, Mus.D. 
TURNER, Mvs.B. 


Dmecror oF EXAMINATIONS—Prorgsson JAMES HIGGS, Mus.B. 


Students (professional and amateur) are received for a complete course of musical ti 
The following is a list of the subjects taught, with names of Professors :— 


study. 
Harmony and Counterpoint and Composition. 
Prof. GORDON SAUNDERS, Mus.D., OC, W. PEancE, | 

Mus.D., Prof. JAMgs HiGGs, Mus.B., FREDERICK | 
CORDER. 

Rudimentary Class.—C. W. Prance, Mus.D. 

Form gad Orchestration.—Prof. E. H. Turpin, 

us.D. 

Musical Acousties.—A. H. Wacker, B.A., Mus.D. 

Pianoforte. — Prot. BRapBpuRY TURNER, Mus.B., F. G. 
Cok, L.Mus,,G. E. BamBripe®, F.T.C.L., Freperick 
Cornper, R. W, Lewis, J. WARaINER, Mus.D,, Prof. 
J. Gornpon SAUNDERS, Mus.D., Henny R. Birp, 
F.T.C.L., OHARLES EDWARDs, Madame BLANCHE 
Str. CLam 

Assistant Pianoforte Professors.—Asrear W. 
Kere.sey, L.T.C.L., MARION CLAPTON, 

Ensemble Pianoforte Class.—Prof. 
TURNER, Mus.B. 

Organ.—F. G. M. 
Mus.D., Prof. James Hia6s; 
Mus.D., W. Orgser, Mus.D. 

Fig ured Bass Playing, , Transposition, etc. — 
Brot, K. H. Turpin, Mus.D. 

Solo Singing. —A. Viserri, WALLACE WELLS, Frank 
Swinrorp, J. T. Hurcninson, R. B. Appison, 0. EB, 
TINNEY, Madame Hore GLENN, Madame PAULINE 


BRADBURY 


OGrourneE, Prof. E. H 
Mus.B., O, W 


. TuRMRX, 
}. PEARCE, 


| Oboe. —W. M. 
| Harp. 


| Timpani, &c. 


| Italian, —L. 


ining or for a single 


Violin. —L. Szczeranowsk1, Henry Ginson, V. Bu- 
ZIAU, Doris Davron, L. DuLoup. 

Viola. —L. Szczeraxowskl. 

Violoncello, —E. Woo._nousr, Hans Brovsit. 

Double Bass.—Joun ReYNoLps. 

Flute. —Joux Rapcuirr. W. L. Barrer. 

Matscu, F. T. Lowpes. 

Clarinet. —G. A. CLinron, E. H. Scorr, 

Bassoon. —Epwin F. James. 

Madame JoskrHINk CHATTERTON. 

F. W. Davis, 

SOLOMON. 

V. A. CHAINE. 

Orchestral Class. — Frepraick CorpeEr. 

Ensemble Class for Pianoforte and String 
Instruments. —L. DuLour. 

Choir. —Vr. Prixcuer. 

Musical History, — Prof. E. 

Sight-Singing. —W. G. W 
W. HARDING BONNER. 

Mandoline,—G. B. Marcuisio. 

Voice Production Class.—A. Viserri. 

Elocution, —Joun L. Cain. 

French, — Mortimer H. pe LARMOYER. 

Rrect. German, —T. Matruay. 

Matriculation Subjects. — Perecrixe Lxuwes, 


Trombone. 
Trumpet. —J. 


H. Turrix, Mus.D. 
7. Goopwortn, L.Mus., 


Rita (Mrs. Radcliff). M.A., LL.D. 


The Compounding Fees for Four Studies (¢.g., Pianoforte, Singing, Harmony, and Sight-Singing) is Five 
Guineas and Six Guineas. Students can enter for one or any number of subjects. 

New Students are received at the commencement of each Term, and there are Three Terms in the Year. 

Both Male and Female Students are received, and there is no limit as to age. There are evening as well as 
Day Classes, and Harmony, Counterpoint, and certain other subjects are also taught by Correspondence. 


Prospectus, Regulations, Forms of Application, and all particulars can be obtained on application to the 
Secretary. By Order, 


Mandeville Place, Manchester Square, W. SHELLEY FISHE 


SECRETARY. 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL HALL, LONDON. 
MOHAWK MINSTRELS. 


MOHAWK MINSTRELS. 
MOHAWK MINSTRELS. 
MOHAWK MINSTRELS. 
MOHAWK MINSTRELS. 
MOHAWK MINSTRELS. 
MOHAWK MINSTRELS. 
MOHAWK MINSTRELS. 


THEATRICAL BILL BOARDS. 


‘ MANAGERS AND BILL POSTERS WILL FIND 
ELLIS & CoO., 
SAW MILLS, 


GAINSBOROUGH ROAD, VICTORIA PARK, N.E., 


THE CHEAPEST HOUSE FOR 


DOUBLE CROWN AND OTHER BOARDS. 


PROPRIETORS AND MANAGERS, 


WILLIAM FRANCIS 


AND 


HARRY HUNTER. 


TWENTY-FIFTH YEAR 
AND SsTILL 


THE BEST OF ALL. 


G. Ltd., 


A Large Stock always on Hand. 
WHOLESALE PRICES. 
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EGYPTIAN HALL, 


ENGLAND’S HOME OF MYSTERY. 


Lessee and Manager Mr. J. N. MASKELYNE. 


An 


“1888, TWENTY-SIXTH CONSECUTIVE YEAR IN LONDON. 


Performances TWICE DAILY, at 8 and 8. 


The Oldest Established and Premier Magical Entertainment 
of the World. 


KH Special Pre for 1508. 


A SENSATIONAL ILLUSORY SKETCH, 


ENTITLED 


“Trapped by Magic,” 


Introducing Illusions entirely New in Principle, and more Wonderful 


than any Mr. Maskelyne has hitherto invented. 


Jacques Glamour, alias the King of Killiecrankie Mr. J. B. HANsarp. 
Dick Benson, alias Dr. Suliman % .. Mr. E. Exton. 
Sergeant Knotcut, alias “ An Nepal io” ... Mr. N. MASKELYNE. 
Koko ure and Hypnotists disguised { Mr. J. N. MasKELYNE. 
Kaufee as Japanese Jugglers Mr. Davip Devant. 
Takie Kakie, “ A Jappy Maidie” nn .. Mr. Met. B. Spurr. 
Susan Finch, a waiting-maid ... po ... Miss Orive Exton, 


ll ll lls 


Reserved Seats, 5s, and 3s.; Area, 2s.; and the best Shilling Balcony in 
London ; Children half-price. ; 
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“THE SIGN. OF THE CROSS, > by WILSON BARRETT. 


WILSON BARRETT 
ON TOUR IN AUSTRALIA 


Wire 


“THE SIGN OF THE CROSS,” 


His Latest and Greatest Success. 


in his article, “* Drama 
of the Day,” in Daily Telegraph, March 30, 
1895: “My friend Eugene Field, the well- 
known poet, journalist, and dramatic critic of 
Chicago, cabled me last night from St. Louis: 
‘Wilson Barrett's play, “The Sign of the 
Cross,” is pronounced by the press here as the 
most daringly successful play ever produced 
in America. It is unique, and I endorse all 
that has been said or can be said in praise of 
its strength and beauty.’ ” 

The Yorkshireman: “ A brilliant triumph.” 

Leeds Express: “ An epoch-making play.” 

Leeds Daily News: “ Wilson Barrett has 
won the thanks of all those who desire to think 
of the stage as an ennobling influence.” 

Clarion: ** Wilson Barrett's can be compared 
directly with the 
Passion Play at Oberammergau.” 

Sunday Chronicle: “It is a grand play.” 

Lady's Pictorial; “Every scene brings 
moments of suspense and moving incidents.” 

To-Day: ‘Wilson Barrett was long ago 
reckoned among the ‘ producers’ of our stage, 
and in the magnificent mounting of ‘ The Sign 
of the Cross’ he has surpassed himself.” 

The Halifax Guardian: “ ‘The Sign of the 
Cross’ promises to mark a new era in the 
history of the drama.” 

The Hull Daily News: “*The Sign of the 
Cross’ appeals not to the good alone, but all 
mankind.” 

The Hull Daily Mail: “Mr. Barrett in 
‘The Sign of the Cross’ has achieved a very 
remarkable feat.” 

The Hull Eastern Morning News : “‘* The Sign 
of the Cross’ is undoubtedly « remarkable play.” 

The Bradford Argus says: “ Never probably 
has a play been produced in which so daring 
a subject has been so successfully dealt with 
and so grand a purpose served.” 

The Halifax Guardian says: “The play may 
well be said to have a grand purpose.”’ 

The Halifax Courwr says: * There is 1 
sterling mission underlying Mr. Wilson 
Barrett's latest success, * The Sign of the 
Cross.’” 

The Derbyshire Advertiser says: “No one 
can doubt the value of the great lessons it 
(* The Sign of the Cross’) teaches.” 

The Derby Reporter says: “*The Sign of 
the Cross’ is a strong play.” 

The Bury Times says: “‘The Sign of the 
Cross’ is an exceedingly powerful drama.” 


Mr. Clement Scott, 


haunting spectacle of the 


The Birmingham Dart says : 
a strong one.” 

The Birminaham Daily Gazette says: “ It 
is through the medium of such plays as this 
that the theatre becomes a great moral teacher. 
It is a play of absorbing interest, powerfully, 
nay, daringly constructed. Who amongst us, 
seeing this play, can deny the influence of the 
stage for good ?” 

The Birmin ham Oul says: “‘The Sign of 
the Cross’ isa strong play and a daring one.” 

The Birmingham Town Crier says: “ The 
author-actor has written a play which will 
probably run ‘The Silver King’ hard in 
popularity.” 

The Birmingham Daily Post says: “... One 
of the most successful pieces with which the 
name even of so well-known and popular an 
actor has been associated.” 

The Bristol Times and Mirror says: “ It is 
strong in almost every line, and is calculated 
to elevate both the classes and the masses. It 
must do good, for it is as healthy in its tone 
as its situations are powerful.” 

The Bristol Western Daily Press says: “‘ The 
Sign of the Cross’ is a play woaich by .its 
originality and high purpose deserves the 
attention of all.” 

The Bristol Mercury says : “ A new departure 
in dramatic work.” 

The Bristol Evening News says: “A well- 
constructed and powerful play. . . . ‘The Sign 
of the Cross’ is unquestionably a strong play.” 

The Referee, October 27, 1895, says : “ I will 
confess to being strongly impressed by ‘ The 
Sign of the Cross.’ Whether the time is ripe 
for another ‘ toga piece’ in London I cannot 
say; but if it is,‘ The Sign of the Cross ’ ought 
to catch on when it comes here. Itis the best 
constructed ‘costume’ play Wilson Barrett 
has yet given ws. Wilson Barrett has a toga 
part after his very own heart, and he plays it 
splendidly. The heroine, Mercia, has an ideal 
representative in Miss Maud Jeffries ; and the 
support all round is excellent.” 

The Clifton Chronicle and Directory says: “Mr. 
Barrett has written an inspiring, noble play.” 

The New York Herald says: ‘‘ As author, 
actor, and manager Mr. Wilson Barrett has 
scored the success of his life.” 

The New York Recorder says: “ The story 
of the play is graphically told. The action is 
quick, and throughout it shows the handiwork 
of the master,” 


“ The play is 
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The Moody 
OPERA COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 


TOUR COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 1898. 


GUARANTEED 
AT LEAST 30 CHORUS, 


AT LEAST 12 ORCHESTRA TRAVELLING, 
AND TWO CONDUCTORS. 


NO STARRING, BUT A GOoOoD 
ALL-ROUND COMPANY. 


Wanaging Director : Mr. CHARLES MANNERS. 


OFFICES, 5 ADAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 





THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 


“ARTHUR JEFFERSON’S 
THEATRES, PLAYS, AND TOURS. 


LARRABEE LEREEEY 


THEATRE ROYAL, BLYTH. iowa ROYAL, NORTH SHIELDS. 


(NAT. TEL, 2521.) (NAT. TEL, 8336.) 


“THE BOOTBLACK.” 
“THE WORLD'S VERDICT.” THE ORPHAN HEIRESS.” 


MISS MADGE METCALFE 


(MRS. ARTHUR JEFFERSON) 
As OLGA SNAKE, “THE BOOTBLACK.” 


“ Miss Madge Metcalfe fully realised the character of the beautifal, scheming adventuress, 
and looked quite regal in several magnificent changes of ¢ stume; the ball-room dress in the 
last act being a dream of beauty.”— The Era (ALEX. SHEFFIELD), 


Permanent Address— 
GORDON HOUSE, DOCKWRAY SQUARE, NORTH SHIELDS. (Nat. Tel. 8336a.) 


COMING EVENTS: 
MISS BEATRICE OLCA JEFFERSON. 
MASTER CEORCE CORDON JEFFERSON. MASTER ARTHUR STANLEY JEFFERSON 


ALFRED DAMPIER. 


REPERTOIRE : 
SHAKSPEARE’S PLAYS, 
AND THE AUSTRALASIAN SUCCESSES— 
“TO THE WEST.” 


*“*“MONTE CRISTO” 
(Special Version). 


“THE MINER'S RIGHT” 
(Rolf Boldrewood). 


“ WARATAH.” 
“ UNDER THESOUTHERNCROSS.” 
“THE PHANTOM SHIP.” 
“MORNING OF LIFE.” 
“DARKEST LONDON,” 
‘““NO MERCY” (‘* The Vagabond ”). “CHICOT THE JESTER.” 
“ALL FOR GOLD.” “DR. JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE” 
“SAINT OR SINNER.” (Special Version). 
“A CONVICT MARTYR,” “AN ENGLISH LASS.” 


‘‘FORTUNE’S FOOL.” “A TRANSVAAL HEROINE.” 


Avpress—c/o “ The Era” Office until May. 


AvsrraLian Appress—Lyceum Theatre, Sydney, N.S.W. 
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THE BRA ALMANACE SVERTIEES. 


————— 


ROYAL CARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY, 


LIMIT HD- 


PLL 


GRAND OPERA COMPANY, 


ON TOUR IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES AND TOWNS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


REGISTERED OFFICES OF THE COMPANY, 
16, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER ABBEY, S.W. 


‘elegraphie Address :—“ Napesupa, Lonvon.” 


R. D’OYLY CARTE’S OPERA COMPANIES 


THE YEOMEN OF THE GUARD. THE GONDOLIERS. 


PIRATES OF PENZANCE, H.M.S. PINAFORE. TRIAL BY JURY. PATIENCE. 


17ta YEAR OF TOURS. 
AppDREss— 


SAVOY THEATRE, LONDON 


FRANK HARVEY’S CELEBRATED PLAYS 


Acted with success in every country where the English language is spoken. 


A HOUSE OF MYSTERY. LIFE AND DEATH. 
BROTHER AGAINST BROTHER, JUDGE NOT. 


SHALL WE FORGIVE HER? THE WORLD AGAINST HER, 
SINS OF THE NIGHT THE WAGES OF SIN 


THE LAND OF THE LIVING. MARRIED, NOT MATED. 


A RING OF IRON, THE WIFE’S VICTORY. 
THE WORKMAN. BUILT ON SAND 


THE WOMAN OF THE PEOPLE, A MAD MARRIAGE. 
THE MOTHER. FALLEN AMONG THIEVES. 
THE LOVE THAT LASTS. A MUSICIAN’S ROMANCE. 


Address all communications to Franx Harvey, Stoneleigh Hall, Derker, Oldham. 


HUBERT O’CRADY’S IMMENSELY-SUCCESSFUL ENCLISH DRAMA. 


HIS LATEST TRIUMPH. ‘‘A FAST LIFE” HAS PROVED ITSELF A POWERFUL DRAWING ATTRACTION, 


HUBERT O’GRADY’S No 1. FAST LIFE COMPANY, under his own Personal Management 
TOUR 1898-9. 


Crowded House at Manchester. Ask Mr. Flanagan. See Manchester Press, 


“A FAST LIFE” 


1s A POWERFUL DRAMA OF LONDON AND AUSTRALIAN LIFE, 
By HUBERT O'GRADY, Author of “ Famine,” &c., &e. 
Ten Big Sensation Scenes! Splendid Printing by Allen & Son, Belfast! 20 Powerful Company 20? 


Australian Bush Band on Parade Daily, and Blue Hungarian in Garden Party Scene. 
High-class Variety Specialities in Garden Scene. Special Scenery and Properties Carried. 


ALL CORRESPONDENCE TO 


HUBERT O’GRADY, Hubertstone House, Marine Mansions, The Drive, RHYL. 
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J. PITT HARDAORE, 


PROPRIETOR, COMEDY THEATRE, MANCHESTER, 
THEATRE ROYAL, DARWEN, 
AND OF THE 


ALHAMBRA, THEATRE OF VARIETIES, BRUSSELS. 


TOURS FOR 1898. 
As usual during [898 the perennial Success, 


*EKEAST LYNNE,” 


will be on Tour, and the Bookings and Takings as Bic as Ever. 
“CURRENT CASH.” 


All Communications to Comedy Theatre, Manchester. 


CHARLES and FREDERICK 
RENAD, 


ASSISTED BY A POWERFUL COMPANY, 








In their inimitable Spectacle, 
THE Swiss EXPRESS ,’’ 
THE QUINTESSENCE OF PANTOMIME, COMEDY, AND BURLESQUE. 


For particulars see “THe Era” weekly, 


The Villainy _ 


Burford Delannoy. 


Lioyp'’s WEEKLY NEWS says :— 





| TOPICAL TIMES says :— 


“Mr. Burford Delannoy was all that a villain should “Burford Delannoy has made villainy a epecial 
be—cool, crafty, and heartless, his acts and actions | study. He is not one of your tempestuous rascals, but 
being received with hisses, hoots, groans, and other plays with an art which is so convincingly trae to 
expressive signs of disapprobation. He is as callous | nature, that execrations on his conduct were incessantly 
and audacious in the exhibition of villainy as could be ejaculated by some of the more emotional members of 
wished.” the audience.” 


DAILY CHRONICLE says :— WEEKLY Press says :— 


‘*Mr. Burford Delannoy embodies the villain with 
such effectiveness that the plaudits greeting the actor's 
entrance are charged into howis of execration before 
the piece terminates.” 


“Mr Burford Delannoy’s cool, incisive style well 
suits this villain. The réle is one which suits him un- 
reservedly, and his work bristle1 wit. those subtle 
touchcs in which, with an easy style and quiet, forviv e 
manner, he is undoubtedly an adept,” 

ILLUSTRATED SPORTING AND DRAMATIC NEWS says :— 
REYNOLDS’ N&WSPAPER says :— 


“Mr. Barford Delannoy as Ralph amply exemplifies 
that one may smile and be a villain, playing the part 
with full dramatic force and vigour.” 


* Especially in the impersonation of cool truculent 
villainy, which Mr. Delannoy chose for his own share 
in the performance. The better the actor indicated his 
evil purpose, the more marked was his tribute of exe- 
cration.” 

THE ERA says :— 

“Mr. Burford Delannoy played with remarkable de- 
cision, coolness, and discretion ; he never exaggerated, 
and yet made all the needful effect by his sharp in- 
aisiveness.” 


STANDARD says :— 


“Mr. Delannoy made an admirable Captain Hawke 

-cold, measured, cynical, and unrelenting. He read 

and interpreted the character with conspicuous ability 
and style.” 


Permanent Postal and Telegraphic Address :— 


DELANNOY, SOUTHEND-ON-SEA. 
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THE mm ORIGINAL LEOPOLDS 


(Note the Trade — “ORIGINAL”) 


«“FRIVOLITY ” 


THEIR Dethacie ‘CREATION. 


Fifteenth Year of et and still every Manager will have 


‘“* FRIVOLITY.” 
TWO COMPANIES STILL RUNNING, 


TWO COMPANIES STILL RUNNING, 
and playing to biggest business ever known, 
BEATING THEIR OWN RECORDS. 


ee 


“FRIVOLITY ” is eal being brought up to date. In 
addition to the Original Leopolds, “FRIVOLITY ” is always 
played by the Best Company of Comedians it is possible to 


organise. 
1897 Tour concluded December Il at Theatre Royal, Leicester. 


XMAS 1897-8, GRAND REPRODUCTION OF THE 
ORIGINAL LEOPOLDS’ 
CORCEOUS PANTOMIME, 


‘ROBINSON CRUSOE,” 


AT THE GRAND THEATRE, CARDIFF. 


een age gee 


During the aeclataie and Summer of 1898 the ORIGINAL LEOPOLDS 
will again visit the 


PRINCIPAL MUSIC HALLS 
IN LONDON AND THE PROVINCES, 
WITH NEW AND ORIGINAL ACTS, 
after which they will again Tour with 


« FRIVOLITY. ” 
INO VACANT DATES. 


wenn. LPL LLIININ 


Sole Proprietor, JOHN LEOPOLD, 538 Caledonian Road, London, N. 
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NITA CLAVERING, 


@Operafic and 





Characferisfic BDocalisf. 


00" 


PRINCIPAL GIRL 


IN 


MR. OSCAR BARRETT’S 


PANTOMIME, 


“ROBINSON CRUSOE,” 
BOROUGH THEATRE, 
STRATFORD. 


Agents—Gero. Ware and Artuur Hart. Address—Acrors’ AssociaTIon. 


Mi ISS HELENE PILLANS, 
As PRINCE PERFECT, 
IN 


“THE HOUSE THAT JACK BUILT,” 


Empre Pauaceg, 


LIVERPOOL, 
1897-98. 


r{HE CHEVALIER SCOVEL, 


the American Tenor. 


PERMANENT ADDRESS— 
CARE OF “JHE ERA” OFFICE. 


ANGELO A. AS HER, 
MUSICAL DIRECTOR, 
TIVOLI THEATRE, STRAND. 
Composer, Orchestral Arranger, Violinist, Pianist, &c. 
SELECT BANDS FOR BALLS, PARTIES, AND CONCERTS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 
Address as above, or 16, Kempsford Road, Kennington Park, S.E. 
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mn. BCC? ]T CBA V Be 
(HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE, LONDON) 
AS 


GARRICK, SHYLOCK, JACK YEULLET, FRANK PALMER, 
CAPTAIN ARDALE, CHARLES SURFACE, eve. 


ALSO AUTHOR OF 
“The Future Mrs. Skillimore.” “A Local Genius,” “Only a Woman,” etc. 


LEAD AND CHARACTER ACTOR. 
THE ACTORS’ ASSOCIATION, 


36, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, W.C. 

President—Sir HENRY IRVING. Vice-Presidents—Wilson Barrett, John Hare, Lionel Brough, Miss 
Ellen Terry. Bankers—London and County Banking Company, Limited (Covent Garden). Standing 
Counsel—Henry Warburton, 3, Elm Court, Temple. Solicitors—Messrs. J. H. Mote & Son, 11, Gray’s Inn 
Square, London. Auditors—Messrs, Westcott & Co., 99, Gresham Street, E.C. Hon. Medical Officer of 
Health—Alfred E. Harris, L.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., F.R.G.S., Fell. San. Inst. Subscription, 10s. per annum, payable on 
January 1 in each year. The subscription of any person elected after July 1 in any year is 5s. for the remainder 
of that year. A list of Honorary Medical Officers is kept posted in the Rooms, to whom Members may apply for 
advice in case of sickness. Telegraphic Address—* AcToris, LONDON.” GEO. W. BAYNTON, Sec. 


HENRY NEVILLE’S DRAMATIC STUDIO, 
624, OXFORD STREET, MARBLE ARCH, W. 

Patrons—H. Beerbohm Tree, Esq., Charles Wyndham, Esq., T. Thorne, Esq., Wilson 
Barrett, Esq., E. 8. Willard, Esq., John Hollingshead, Esq., Eugene Tompkins, Esq., &c. 
Established by, and under the personal supervision of, Mr. Henry Nuvitte. Thorough 
practical instruction given on the Stage of the Studio Theatre. Voice Production, Elocution, 
Gesture, Stage-craft. Practice, Rehearsals, and Performances, and introduction to the Pro- 
fession. Address—Srcretary. 


FANCY DRESS BALLS. 


wy. CLA RHS o mw ° 
Court Costumier and Perruguier. 


By Special Appointment to Her Majesty. 
LBP LLL III IIS 


WIGS, COSTUMES, DOMINOS, MASKS, 
LIMELIGHT, SCENERY, and PROPERTIES. 


AMATEUR THEATRICALS, TABLEAUX VIVANTS, 
CHARADES, &c., attended in Town or Country on Moderate 
Terms. Competent Men sent with every Requisite. 

FANCY COSTUMES, WIGS, &c., for FANCY DRESS 
BALLS, of the Best Quality and Workmanship. Professional 
Terms. Sale or Hire. 

CLARKSON’S LILLIE POWDER, the Queen of Toilet 
Powders. Unrivalled for the Complexion. 1s, 6d. per box, 
or by post, 1s. 8d. 

SHEPHERDS’ CROOKS, FAIRY WANDS, RED HOT 
POKERS, FAIRY WINGS, FATHER CHRISTMAS COS- 
TUME, WIG, and BEARD for Christmas Parties. Sale or 
Hire. Estimates given. 

CLARKSON’S “ULVO” UNRIVALLED HAIR PRO- 
DUCER, zs. and 3s. 6d. per bottle. 


45 & 44, WELLINGTON ST, 0 ~t 
STRAND, LONDON. Ganesan eptitaiens: 
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RICHARD WARNER & CO., 
LEADING VARIETY AGENTS OF THE WORLD, 

Representing all the principal Managers and Artistes. 20, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, 
LONDON, W.C., and BROADWAY THEATRE BUILDINGS, NEW YORK, U.S.A. General 
Manager, Maurice pe Frece; American Representative, Emanven Warngr ; London and Pro- 
vincial Representative, Isaac Joun Somers; Secretary and Foreign Correspondent, H. V. Lanyt; 
Solicitors, Taos. Buarp & Son. Correspondence in all languages. Telegraphic Address— 
“Popular, London.” Cable Address—* Warnerman, New York.” Telephone—No. 35332. 


LOVELL! HURT & COMPANY, Limirep, 


Dramatic, Musical, Variety, Speciality, Fete, Gala, 
and 2General : Agents. 


Every Description 
of Business in con- 
nection with the 
above transacted 
upon Commercial 
Lines. 


Theatres, Music 
) Halls, and all kinds 
of Places of Amuse- 
ment Bought and 
# Sold. Always open 
to Buy Freehold 
and Fully-Licensed 
Music Halls— Price 

no object. 
Entertainments 
furnished for Ex- 
hibitions, Bazaars, 
At Homes, Garden 
and Winter Parties, 

Ls ete. 
_ . 
MANAGING Dinectorn, W. LOVELL HURT. GENERAL MANAGER, FRANK EGERTON 
(The Popular Ex-Manager of the South London Palace) 
ADDRESS—PORTUGAL HOUSE, PORTUGAL STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
Cables and Telegrams—‘‘ Proxies, London."’ Telephone—214 Holborn. 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS,) (“ INIMITABLE,” LEEDS. 
= cS rm = 


AND LI COMPANY, 


GRANTHAM ARMS, 


DYER STREET, Ez LEEDS. 


MUSICAL AND 


cc Lud = ee — 
PRINCIPAL LONDON, PROVINCIAL. CONTINENTAL. AMERICAN AND AUSTRAT.AN PAPERS KFPT. 
a a tL 


THOMAS CAYANAH, 


THEATRICAL UPHOLSTERER AND CABINET-MAKER, 
80, Grosvenor St., C.-on-M., Manchester. 


Stall and Balcony Chairs, with folding seats, various patterns, always in Stock. 
WORKS—97a, OXFORD STREET. 


VARIETY AGENTS 
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VARIETY AGENTS. 
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KBR IAS, 


Costumier, 






36, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, wW. 






FANCY BALL COSTUMES FOR SALE OR HIRE. 


JOHN HYMAN & CO., 


NAVAL, MILITARY, LIVERY, AND 


THEATRICAL CLOTHIERS AND COSTUMIERS, 


103, HOUNDSDITCH, LONDON, E.C., 
And at 68, ST. MARY AXE, E.C. 











Telegraphic Address : ** Realistic, London.” Telephone No. 5810 Avenue. 


COSTUMIERS TO THE PRINCIPAL THEATRES AND PLACES OF AMUSEMENT. 


Costumes on Hire for Fancy Dress Balls, Amateur Performances, 
Processions, Carnivals, &e. 


copeneanesnannonceoacarcecnnersneunnnenuecsoevensonnesnonunnensnancnssseisnvennonenencnnsensenegenee 





We have supplied Costames for all GILBERT & SULLIVAN’S Operas, also ‘‘ Carmen,” 
“Romeo and Juliet,” “Les Cloches de Corneville,” “Plot and Passion,” “Our Regiment,” 
“ Caste,” “The Geisha,” ‘“ Robert Macaire,” “The Night Attack,” “ Straight from the Heart,” 
“In the Ranks,” “Harbour Lights,” “Henry V.,” “Robin Hood,” “English Rose,” ‘‘ The 
Duchess of Coolgardie,” “ Two Vagabonds,” ‘* Prisoner of Zenda,” “ Boys Together,” “ Daughter 
of the Regiment,” “ Run o’ Luck,” “Stirring Times,” “ Paul Clifford,” “ Over the Sticks,” &c., &c. 


PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 
The largest Stock in the World of NAVAL and MILITARY UNIFORMS. 


THEATRICAL DYEING AnD CLEANING, 


WITHOUT UNPICKING. 
LADIES’ AND CENTLEMEN’S STACE DRESSES AND THEATRICAL COSTUMES OF ALL 
DESCRIPTIONS CLEANED BY THE LATEST AND MOST IMPROVED DRY PROCESS. 

Colours guaranteed.not to run or the articles to shrink. Experienced Costumiers 
engaged. ods returned with promptness and dispatch. Carriage paid on consign- 
ments of £2 and Spwreree. Special quotations for quantities, or, if desirable, the 
Proprietors would be pleased to make an appointment. 

References may be made to any of the following gentlemen :—A. D. CORRY, Esq., Theatre Royal, 
Manchester; R. COURTNEIDGE, Esq., Prince’s Theatre, Manchester; J. PITT-HARDACRE, Esq,., 
Comedy Theatre, Manchester; Messrs. DOTTRIDGE & LONGDEN, Colosseum Theatre, Oldham ; 
Messrs. HOWARD & WYNDHANM, Proprietors, Theatres Royal, Edinburgh and Glasgow; C.E. MACHIN, 
Esq., Avenue Opera House, Sunderiand ; ISAAC COHEN, Esq., Pavilion Theatre, Ltd., Mile End, London 
H.G. DUDLEY BENNETT, Esq., Shakespeare Theatre, London; J. F. ELLISTON, Esq., Theatre Royal, 
Bolton, and MORELL & MOUILLOTT, Theatre Royal, Kilburn, London. 


YAPP’S LAUNDRY, LTD. 
THE LARGEST STEAM DYEING AND FRENCH CLEANING WORKS IN THE NORTH, 


Works: WHITEFIELD and STRETFORD, MANCHESTER. 
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DAY BILLS 7ILLSOons 


At our usual low rates. All kinds of 
small Circus, Minstrel, and other Blocks 
for Day Bills—no extra cost. 


STREAMERS 
The Largest Assortment in the United 4, 
Kingdom, from 20s. per 1,000. / a 


PICTORIALS 
Suitable for Circuses, Dioramas, Panto- 
mimes, and Minstrels. Send for Cata- 


logue 
MAMMOTH POSTERS a | 


Toany size. Also Single Sheet Posters, 

80 by 60 in., equal to 8-sheet Double 

Crown. 7 cae ocean 

CIRCULARS, HANDBILLS, THROWAWAYS, &c. 
ALL KINDS OF ADVERTISING SPECIALITIES. 


We roquire no exaggerated advertisements. Thanks to our numerous 


customers for their kind recommendations. 
We aro still adding Machinery, and Building Additional Premises, to 


keop pace with our increasing trade. 
WILLSONS’, NEW WALK PRINTING WORKS, LEICESTER. 


Tatrgrams—* STREAMERS, LEICESTER.” NATIONAL TELEPHONE—333. 


STAFFORD &CO., 


LITHOGRAPHIC, THEATRICAL, 


AND 


SHOW PRINTING WORKS, 


NETHERFIELD, near NOTTINGHAM. 


Nationa Teceruone, No. 364 (Norrincuam), 
Tececrams:—“‘STAFFORD, NeruHerrieco.” 


Illustrated and Descriptive Price Lists Free on application. 


‘ Branch Offices.—20, JOHN STREET, ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C. 
Telegrams—“STAFFIER LONDON.” 


HOLLINGHURST BROsS., 
Pictorial Poster and General ithographers, 
MORAY WORKS, DURHAM ROAD, HOLLOWAY, N. 


Telegrams—‘‘ EMYS, LONDON.” 
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TIP-UP CHAIRS AND SEATS, 


FOR FIXING TO FLOOR, OR PORTABLE 
FOR CONCERT HALLS, &c. 


Comfortable, Elegant, & Durable. 


Latest Improvements from 6s, 5d. 
IN USE AT 
THE LEADING THEATRES 
AND MUSIC HALLS. 

Best Designs. Utmost Comfort. 
Lowest Prices. 
HUNDREDS IN USE. 
INCREASED DEMAND. 
ENTIRE SATISFACTION 
ALWAYS GIVEN. 
Illustrated Price Lists Free. 
BEFORE DECIDING, 

SEE OUR CHAIRS. 

IT IS TO YOUR ADVANTAGE. 
Samples submitted free. 


H. LAZARUS & SON, Theatrical Upholsterers, 
21, GREAT EASTERN ‘ST., LONDON, E.C. 


THE PARTINGTON 


ADVERTISING COMPANY. 


Head Offices— 
Victoria Embankment (Next Temple Station), London, W.C., 
and Pimlico, S.W. 
WALTHAMSTOW — 51, St. Mary’s Road; 
PARIS—30, Boulevard des Italiens ; 
VIENNA—VIII. Lenaugasse 17 ; 


AND AT 
LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, AND NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


Are the Largest STREET Station Owners in London, 
and have the best organised system of Advertising. 
NEWSPAPERS, RAILWAYS, & STREET STATIONS. 
London, Paris, and New York, U.S.A. 

Sole Agents for L.C. & D. R., Metropolitan, District, Inner Circle, Maidstone 
and Ashford, and Greenwich Railways. 

Sole Lessees of all advertising spaces in the Crystal Palace. 

Sole Agents for spaces within Earl’s Court Covered Way and Great Wheel at 
Earl’s Court Exhibition. 


Contractors for Enamel Iron, effecting a large saving to Customers. 
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THE LONDON PAVILION, 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS. 


THE HOME OF VARIETY. 
OPEN EVERY EVENING AT _ 7.30. 
ALWAYS THE BEST VARIETY COMPANY IN LONDON. 
ADMISSION: 
Pit, ls.; Second Circle, ls. 6d.; Reserved Seats, Grand Circle, 4s. ; 
Orchestra Stalls, 5s.; Boxes, £1. ls. to £3. 3s. 
I, a snsitninimotiinomieis Mr. FRANK GLENISTER. 


oi Fe SBS De 
“THE” PROGRAMME OF LONDON. 
ALL THE LEADING STAR ARTISTES WILL APPEAR DURING 
THE SEASON OF ’98. 
FREQUENT CHANGE OF COMPANY. 
OPEN EVERY EVENING AT 7.30. 
Prices—ls., 2s., 3s., and 5s. 
SATURDAY AFTERNOONS AT 2.30. 
Prices—6d., ls., 2s., and 3s. 
Private “Boxes, 2ls. and 42s. 
I ces as ccd 5 a ceeaaigteasabeahbaebeas Mr. HARRY LUNDY. 


T HE a 2 fe oe le 
STRAND. 


EVERY EVENING AT 7.30. SATURDAY MATINEES AT 2.30. 


THE MOST SUCCESSFUL THEATRE OF VARIETIES IN LONDON. 


Constant Change of Programme. 


Admission from ls. to £3. 3s. 
MANAGER. .......cccccccesescovccecesece-oo MR. VERNON DOWSETT. 


PALAC E, 
SHAFTESBURY AVENUE. 


THE HANDSOMEST MUSIC HALL IN EUROPE. 
OPEN EVERY EVENING AT 7.30 WITH THE MOST VARIED COMPANY. 


Orchestra Stalls, 5s. ; Royal Circle, Reserved 5s., Unreserved 3s. ; First Circle, 2s. ; 
Amphitheatre, 1s. ; Gallery, 6d. 
Telephone No. 35,040. Box Office open from 11 to 5. 


MANAGER...............MRr. CHARLES MORTON. 









JON. 


8. 6d. ; 
le, 28.; 
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ALHAMBRA, 
LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON. 


Gawerar MAWAGBR .........ccccscccscccsscsccsssesees lina Mr. ALFRED MOUL. 
Business Manager, Mr. James Howe. Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. H. W. Wooprorp 


GRAND BALLETS & GENUINE VARIETY PROGRAMMES NIGHTLY, 
By THe Best EnGiisH anp ConTINENTAL ARTISTES. 
THE FINEST ENTERTAINMENT IN LONDON. 
With the SUPERB and WORLD-RENOWNED ORCHESTRA, directed by Mons. JACOBI, 
Prices—6d. to £3. 3s. Te Lepnone, 5,065, Gerrard. 


THE METROPOLITAN, 
EDGWARE ROAD. 


Winner TIO ive ccdncconssscissescvecsconscdene HENRI GROS. 


ENTIRELY REBUILT. BEAUTIFULLY DECORATED. ELECTRIC LIGHT, 
Heatep Turovenout. Perrecr Ventization. Siping Roor anp Sarety Curtain. 
Storr Room ror Bicyrcrzs, 

No effort has been spared to make this the most complete, elegant, and safe Theatre of Varieties. 
ALL THE BEST-KNOWN ARTISTES HOLD ENGAGEMENTS. 


Prices or ApMission: Fauteils (numbered), 3s.; Stalls, 2s.; Pit Stalls, 1s. 6d.; Baleony, 1s. ; 
Gallery, 6d.; Boxes £2. 2s, and £1, 1s. 


TeterHons—194, Paddington. Manacer—J. W. EDGAR, 


ROYAL CAMBRIDGE THEATRE OF VARIETIES. 


COMMERCIAL STREET, BISHOPSGATE, E.C. 


PROPRIETORS ..........2seeeeeeceeeeeeeeereeee LD HE CAMBRIDGE, LIMITED. 
Manacine Director AND LICENSEE...... Mr. CHARLES A. WILKES. 
MANAGER .. svseccccecstis an Vs EGE 


This popular Theatre of Varieties, now one of the Handsomest Theatres of 
Varieties in England, with every Modern Improvement, and Lighted Through- 
out by Electricity. Open Every Evening, with 

GRAND COMPANY OF STAR ARTISTES. 


ROYAL STANDARD MUSIC HALL 
> 
126, VICTORIA STREET ( facing Victoria Station). 
PROPRIBTOR oo0ccccsccesssccccccvccvccccccccscoscosccsoesecsoes Mr. T. S. DICKIE. 
Entirely Re-built, Enlarged, and Re-decorated, being at the present time the most comfort- 
able Hall of Kntertainment in London. No expense has been spared, both on the Stage and 
in the Auditorium, to study the comfort of the Public. The lighting of the Hall by Electricity 
has now been completed, and by the brilliancy of light and coolness throughout, testifying to its 
complete success. The Refreshment Department has been always the careful study of the 
Proprietor. There is a large and handsome Grill Room, open from 12 a.m. to 12 p.m. ; Billiard 
Room, with two tables by Burroughs and Watts ; large Public Bars on the ground floor; and 
the continued and increased popularity of this Establishment sufficiently attests the estimation 
in which it is held. Open at 7.30 p.m.; commence at 8 P.M. 
POPULAR PRICES. 
MANAGER. .0.00.ccccsccscocsecccssccsepecccsosccsssccooooss Mr. F. LAW, 
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T HE » ©.) F a’, 
HIGH HOLBORN. 


Proprietor Mr. JOHN BRILL. 


This elegant and well-ventilated Music Hall and Lounge has no rival in London. The 
superior character of the entertainments, the liberality of the management, 
and the comfort afforded to visitors are well known and appreciated. 


OPEN EVERY EVENING AT 7.30. SATURDAY MATINEES AT 2.30. 
All the best available talent and constant change of Programme. 
Prices from 6d. to £2. 2s. 


ieee Mr. GEORGE BURGESS, 
ASSISTANT MANAGER ......0ccccccccsseees Mere. EDWARD SWANBOROUGH. 


MIDDLESEX MUSIC HALL, 
DRURY LANE. 


PROPRIETOR AND MANAGER .................0.00.0s-0-.0--e. Mr. J. L. GRAYDON, 


Brilliantly Lighted. Well Ventilated. Comfortably seated. 
Lightning Programme. Monster Variety Entertainment. 


FOUR HOURS’ CONTINUOUS FLOW OF AMUSEMENT. 
A CHANGE EVERY WEEK. 





Open 6.30; commence at 7. 


“THE HOME OF COMIC SONG AND DANCE.” 


MARYLEBONE MUSIC HALL, 


HIGH STREET, MARYLEBONE. 
PEopRIETOR Mr. EDWARD HART. 


The Most Compact Hall in London. Always a Refined Company. 
Change Every Week. Grand Billiard Saloon. 


The Lounge open Daily from 11 a.m. till 12 P.w. for Luncheons, Dinners, 
Teas, Suppers, and Light Refreshments. 


REHEARSALS EVERY MONDAY AT 6.30. 
ActinG MANAGER FRANK ROGERS, Junr. 


BEDFORD MUSIC HALL, 
HIGH STREET, CAMDEN TOWN. 


PROPRIETOR AND MANAGER ........................ MR. TOM MALTBY. 
AssisTANT-MANAGER AND CHAIRMAN Mr. JOE HAYNES. 


Open all the year round with a first-class Company of well-known Artistes. 
ALL THE STARS APPEAR IN RAPID SUCCESSION. 
POPULAR PRICES. 
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CANTERBURY THEATRE OF VARIETIES, 
WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD. 


MANAGING DIRECTOR........0..cscecceecees apacbnneninis Mr. G. ADNEY PAYNE. 


THE MOST POPULAR PALACE OF AMUSEMENT IN THE METROPOLIS. 
Tue Hanpsomest Buitpine in Evrorr. 


OPEN EVERY EVENING AT HALF-PAST SEVEN, 
WITH THE 
GREATEST VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT IN LONDON. 
Colonial, Continental, Provincial, and London Stars appear in quick succession. 
SELECTED BAND OF THIRTY PERFORMERS. 
Tue Stipixe Roor (The Novelty of London) is open when necessary, and in Winter the 
Theatre is heated throughout by Hot Water. 

Sarery oF THE CanTERBURY THEATRE.—There are eight places of exit from the Theatre ; 
all the doors are double and made to swing both ways, or outwards only. The staircases are all 
of stone. A complete system of hydrants and service of fire hose is fitted to all parts of the 


house, and, in addition to the large staff of servants, an experienced fireman is in constant 


attendance during the Performances. No panic could possibly cause injury to visitors, let alone 
loss of life. 


The Box Office at the Canterbury is open daily from 11 to 6 o'clock. Seats may be secured 
by Letter, Telegram, or Personal Application, and at all the Libraries, or by Telephone, 
726 Hop. No fees for Booking. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION is paid to the REFRESHMENTS, which are of the Very Best Quality. 


Telegraphic Address—‘ Terpsichore, London.” 


MANAGER Mr. FRED HOLDEN. 


PARAGON THEATRE OF VARIETIES, 
MILE END ROAD, E. 


THE GRANDEST PALACE OF AMUSEMENT IN EUROPE, 
Manacine Director Mr. G. ADNEY PAYNE. 
OPEN EVERY EVENING 


WITH AN 


UNPARALLELED VARIETY COMPANY. 
1,000 Seats at 6d. Seats and Promenade to accommodate 2,000 Persons at 1s, 


Lighted throughout with the latest improvements in Electric Light, making the Theatre the 
coolest in London in the summer, and the Lounge, Promenade, and Entrances heated during 
the winter months by Improved Patent Stoves and Hot Pipes, rendering this Palace of 
Amusement the Most Comfortable and Attractive Variety Theatre in the United Kingdom. 


ADMISSION from SIXPENCE to TWO GUINEAS. 


Box Office open from 10 to 4. Seats may be secured by Letter, Telegram, or Personal 
Application, or by Telephone, 165, Eastern. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION is paid tothe REFRESHMENTS, which are of the Very Best Quality. 
TEAMED coc ccesve cevaiynvestesesusi Mr. WILL LENNON. 
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QUEEN’S PALACE OF VARIETIES, 
HIGH STREET, POPLAR. 


Close to the East and West India and Victoria Docks, and Blackwall Tunnel. 


PRopPpRIETORS Messrs. TOM MALTBY, WICKES & CO. 
FRED D. HARRIS, 


Open every Evening with Best Company of Artistes in Londonand Constant Change of Programme. 


The above spacious and magnificent Establishment, having been entirely remodelled, 
decorated, and furnished complete, in the latest style, and a new Lounge and Refreshment Bar 
added, with every improvement for the comfort of patrons, is now one of the largest and most 
handsome Music Halls in London, with seating accommodation for 3,000 persons. 

The Refreshments are all of the first quality, special attention being given to this department, 
and the prices the most moderate charged at any Hall in London. 


Popular Prices, from 3d, to One Guinea. Doors Open at 6.30; Performance at 7.30. 


SADLER’S WELLS THEATRE 


DE LUXE 
For the Fifth Year is open Every Evening under the management of 
(GEORGE E. BELMONT (Baryvum’s Beauty), 
Whose worthy, accomplished, adroit and artistic adjuvants are James Murray, 


Esq., Catgut Champion ; Herpert Coie, Esq., Stage Strokesman, and 
Oswatp Branp, Esq., Front Functionary. 


A PALACE OF PLEASURE 4 PEACEFUL PERSONS. 


EN GLIS H’S 
NEW SEBRIGHT TEMPLE OF VARIETIES, HACKNEY ROAD, N.E. 
Sole Proprietor and Manager, Mr. GEORGE EDWIN ENGLISH. 


The Hall is open every evening at 6.15 and 9.15 o'clock, with an all-round First-class 
Company of Sketch and Single Turn Artistes, making it a West-End Music Hall at East-End 
prices, viz., 3d., 5d., 7d., and 1s. Selection by the Model Band each evening. Practical Stage 
Manager kept on the premises, The Hall has been thoroughly Re-decorated, Re-seated, and a 
new Fireproof Pit and Balcony entrance built, making it the most comfortable and cheapest 
place of amusement, bar none ; and the Proprietor constantly on the premises, 


ROYAL ALBERT MUSIC HALL, 
CANNING TOWN, LONDON, E. Proprietor, Cartes Retr. Chairman, Warrer Leaver. 
The Handsomest and most Comfortable Hall in the East of London. Lighted throughout by 
Electricity. Open every Evening with a Constant Change of Star Artistes. Change of Company 
every Week. Trains, Buses, and Tramstothe doors. The handsome new Billiard Saloon is now 
— from 11 a.m, till1ll p.m. Three Full-size Tables by Burroughs & Watts, Limited, and 
hurston & Co., with all their latest improvements up-to-date. The Saloon is lighted through- 


out by electric light, and is, without doubt, one of the finest in the East or West of London. 


THE PEOPLE'S EMPIRE THEATRE OF VARIETIES. 
OPPOSITE BOW CHURCH, E. 
Two Performances Nightly, at 7 and 9, with the most Varied Programme of Popular Artistes, 
A CHANGE EVERY WEEK. 


The above is under the Sole Management of Mr. J. H. Woon, the man you know. 
Porvurar Pricss, 
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MINIATURE MARIE 


(DAUGHTER OF Mr. and Mrs. FRANK EGERTON), 
AGED 11 YEARS, APRIL 12, 1897, 


The Youngest and most Tafented Fuvenife Yctress, Wocafist, Mimic, and 
Sypeciafity Dancer on the Stage. “ GY Perfect Yrtiste.” 


This is the opinion | — . MINIATURE 
of all Proprietors, | MARIE 
Managers, and | ; 

Artistes by and with 
whom she has been 


has been engaged, 
and is re-engaged (in 
ees many instances for 
again and again en- | rz * | three years ahead), 
gaged. - ’ >| at the Principal 
This unanimous ™ 4] London and Provin- 
verdict is verified ; cial Variety Estab- 
and endorsed by The + a f 3 "| lishments in the 
Daily Telegraph, The | Kingdom. 
Morning Advertiser, on = 
Referee, The Morning, 
The Era, Lloyd's 
Weekly, Reynolds's, 
The People, News of 
the World, Sporting 
Mirror (with Por- 
trait), St. Paul's 
— (Portrait and Life), 
ast-En The Sketch (Portrait St = Fes 
1 Stage and Life), The Sun |e = oe te were 
i, and a (Portrait), Star(Por- [777 ~ ‘ - , ¢ Ms wma 
heapest trait), Zvening News |e .. Seees| “ Forty TuHureves.’ 
(Portrait), Penny J1- ft ice 
am lustrated (Portrait), 
together with the |7 8 pins Saar’ 
oe leading organs of the |™ y = | SHAKESPEARE, 


ompany Provincial Press. : a CLAPHAM. 


- You can't do this, 


MIRTH 
(Special Part), 


— 


. 


Pantomime, 1897-8, “RED RIDING HOOD ’”’—TITLE ROLE, 
ALFRED HEMMINGS CO. 
NO VACANT DATES. NO VACANT DATES. 


Aczents—LOVELL HURT & CO., Lrp., Portugal House, Portugal Street, London, W.C. 
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~ JULIE MACKEY 


(KOSTER & BIAL’S, NEW YORK) 
RETURNS TO ENGLAND EASTER MONDAY. 


OPENING IN MANCHESTER. 


eee MATING vccnccccnasasecasbarndebasnassdiaausmesadensede NATHAN & SOMERS. 


WE iss wae se a. Det es es 


THE LONDON IDOL, 


BSOLUTELY THE BIGGEST ATTRACTION ON THE VARIETY 
STAGE. (Refer to the Managers of the Principal Halls.) 
REFINED TO A DEGREE, 
Every song a study—every study a success. A reputation of years’ standing, 


gaining added lustre year by year ; and booked ahead at a princely salary for as 
long as she is desirous of working, by her sole business Manager, 

WALTER DE FRECE. For address, see “ “he Era,” weekly. 

at TWO Be, 


— 


TREMENDOUS SUCCESS EVERYWHERE. 
The Drollest of all Duettists. 


* Their Methods are Original, Irresistibly Funny, and 
peculiar to themselves alone.’”—Vide London Press. 


NEW ACTS. NEW MUSIC. NEW IDEAS. 


BOOKED IN FIRST-CLASS HALLS ONLY. 
wo VACANCIES. 
Address—See The Era, &c., weekly. 
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MARIE LLOYD. 


CHRISTMAS ARRANGEMENTS: 
PALACE, 





METROPOLITAN, 
AND 


CAMBRIDGE. 





Puoro sy Scuioss, New York, 


Grand Burlesque Tour, March 16, 1898, 
SPECIALLY ENGAGED TO PLAY TITLE-ROLE. 


GEO. WARE. 
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‘| EMMELINE ETHARDO, 
| Melange Artistique, Joungleuse, 
Acrobat and Violinist. 


HOLIDAYS, ’97-98, 
PALACE THEATRE anp ROYAL. 


All Engagements for present year com- 
plete. Offers invited for 1899. 


Bis is one of fhe Cfeverest and most 


Preceptor and Impresario— 
S. ETHARDO. 


Permanent Address—Sprrat Virta, Brenner Grove, 
PECKHAM, LONDON, 8.E. 


RICA'S GREATEST ENTERTAINERS. 


gh ig e ee a 


THE ELLIOTTS, 


THE MOST VERSATILE ARTISTS IN THE WORLD. 
MUSICIANS, CYCLISTS, MONOCYCLISTS, 
UNICYCLE SKATERS, FUNNY CLOWNS, 
ROLLER SKATERS, and PANTOMIMISTS. 


Indisputably the Greatest Artistes 
in their Line on Barth. 


We Dery THE WoRLD To Propuce THEIR EQUALS. 
The ELECTRIC MUSICIANS, and Greatest SAFETY-CYCLISTS Extant. 


Permanent Address--42 Sr. Pavi’s Roap, Mippiespro’, ENGLanp. 
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ROUSBY & IRVING'S ELECTRICAL DEMONSTRATIONS. 
Showing the Progress of Electricity from its infancy up.to date. 


INCANDESCENT : METROPOLITAN, 
LAMPS: SOUTH LONDON. 


IN USE. 


Grove, 


RITES. 


XMAS, Fourth Visit to 
the SYNDICATE HALLS, 
LONDON, which advertise 
this Show as follows: 

No description can be given! 
It must be seen! 
A dream of beauty! 


A blaze of light ! 
Dazzling in splendour ! 


2. — 


POSITIVELY THE ONLY 
SPECTACULAR SHOW 
OF ITS KIND. 


ROUSBY, 227 Westminster Bridge Road, London. 
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UGO BIONDI, The Inimitable Protean Artist 





R. WARNER. 


THE CRAGGS 


Appeared, by Royal Command, before THE SHAH, THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF 
WALES, and THE ROYAL FAMILY, at the EMPIRE THEATRE, July 4, 1889. 
Usual Success OLYMPIA, PARIS. Return to England end of January. MOSS & THORNTON 
TOUR Feb. 14, 98, with our New Acrobatic Entertainment. LONDON TO FOLLOW. 
Agents—Napou, Lrp. Permanent Address—68, Kennington Road, London, 8.E. 


J. W. Craco Proprietor Theatre Royal, Leigh, Lancashire. 


“When the Lamps are Lighted.” 


PPA BEEBE 


EDGAR GRANVILLE, 


The COMEDIAN, 
The VOCALIST, 
The AUTHOR. 


> Me te Bn 


“* ELI Zz A be 
THBATRE ROYAL, 
BRADFORD. 


“The success of the evening. —Yorxsurre Post, 


Address Communications c/o “ The Era.” 
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SISTERS LEVEY 


(ADELE, CARLOTTA, and MAY-LILIAN). 





Specially Engaged, and meeting with great Success, in the 
GRAND PANTOMIME, 


“ROBINSON CRUSOE,” 


AT THE 


ROYAL COURT THEATRE, LIVERPOOL. 


A Tremendous Reception at Every Appearance. 


Business Managers, Meesrs. NATHAN & SOMERS. 


0c 480 HEA DEREANAUEANORGEDERAGHNRARONRONBEDULOOROORA OsEEDEseDUTUADevervnnEnNTVanENOLAT IDNR) = 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR TO ALL. 
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tf HUMANITY, 5) iN 18 MINUTES. 


“ONLY tw.” % JOHN LAWSON # ™° thekce. 


“The money spinner.”—The Rererer. 


CHRISTMAS ARRANGEMENTS—‘‘ OXFORD,” METROPOLITAN, CANNING 
TOWN, SOUTH LONDON, CLAPHAM, CROYDON. 


Autumn |“ THE SHIELD OF DAVID.” | 1899. 


GEORGE FOSTER. 
FREDK, C. EARLE. 


as oo mm: a a et a oe ae. oe. 
CHAMPION JUMPER OF THE WORLD. 





HIGGINS was presented with a costly DIAMOND MEDAL by the 
Directors of the London Pavilion on his 100th Consecutive Performance ; 
also presented with the CHAMPIONSHIP BELT OF THE WORLD by the 
Directors of the Canterbury and Paragon, Limited, Xmas 1897. 


FULLY BOOKED TILL 1899. 
FRED HIGHAM. 


4 CEORCE CGINNETT’S CIRCUS. * 


NOW TOURING THE CONTINENT. 


130 Horses, 3 Carriages (including gorgeous Tableaux), 3 Elephants, 
Den of splendid young Lions (quiet), 30 very handsome and tiny Ponies, 
Coloured Patent Harness, Cinderella Carriages. 


Horses trained specially for the Stage, and Colours to suit 
all Requirements. 


- 


Address—Cospnam Court, Berkespourn, Kent. 


JOHN HEN RY COO K EH’S 
ROYAL DRAWING-ROOM CIRCUS, 
EDINBURGH. 


OPEN EVERY EVENING DURING THE WINTER SEASON. 
TO LET FROM THE END OF FEBRUARY. 


Sole Proprietor - - Joun Henry Cooxs. 
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CAICEDO, 


KING OF THE WIRE. THE WONDER OF THE i9tn CENTURY. 
No other Performer attempts the Feats performed by CAICEDO. 


No Net Required with his Perfect and Neat Finish to every Trick. Somersaults from Feet to 
Feet, with Boots and Spurs on, with and without Pole. Forward Somersaults of every Description. 
Six Somersaults in Succession. 


CAICEDO, THE SENSATION OF ENGLAND. | CAICEDO, THE SENSATION OF AUSTRALIA. 
CAICEDO, THE SENSATION OF AMERICA. | CAICEDO, THE SENSATION OF THE WORLD, 


READ WHAT THE PRESS SAYS OF CAICEDO'S MARVELLOUS PERFORMANCE :— 


“A great attraction at the Alhambra is Don Juan stands erect on the seat, concluding his performance by 
Caicedo, whose exploits on the wire are really extra- throwing doub/e and treble somersaults with ut the aid 
ordinary. How lightly he springs aloft from a sitting of the customary balaace pole.”—SouTH WALES STAR. 
position on the thin thread of steel! With what mar- “ Don Juan Caicedo is quite justified in assuming the 
vellous adroitness and accuracy he revolves in air, title of * king of the wire.’ He performs apparently im- 
always to return to the same altitude with comp’'ete possible feats on a slack wire with the greatest ease 
security! And with what skill, what grace, what ease and finish.””—LLoyp's, 
his surprising teats are performed ! He is certainly an “The new ‘tarn’ is only comparatively new. It is 
artist of rare capa- the return of Don Juan 
bility.” — Tue Erna Caicedo, the king of the 

*“Oaicedo has been ae he - > wire,who created asen- 
here before, but his ; X sation here a few years 
turn created as big a ago. No other per- 
sensation as it did : ; former ever attempts 
when he first appeared . ’ a Caicedo’s feats. At 
at the Queen Street ’ . running, leaping, pi- 
Hall. He provides a , . rouetting, and somer- 
wonderful performance | saults on the wire, the 
on the thin wire. Not : a - famous Columbian is 
content with walking - unequalled. He per- 
and jumping, he turns Ft) at . forms in heavy spurred 
back somersaults, and, : . oY riding boots aseasily as 
in addition, balances ‘ : : Pine in slippers.”—WEEKLY 
himself on the back f TIMES AND EcHo, 
legs of an ordinary , : “ EMPIRE—It was 
chair—an act which almost impossible to 
alinost stopped the 4 : 4 get within seeing dis- 
breath of the specta- | ‘ *- | tance at this popular 
tors.” - Wes TERN MAIL. house last night, and 

“Don Juan A, Cai- | ‘ ‘we the crowded audience 
cedo, the far-famed ; te : were rewarded with a 
Spaniard, in his mar- ; 2 capital programme, the 
vellous performanceon | chief turn, of course, 
the wire, fairly astoun- ' Oe being the performance 
ded the audience.” | , 7 on the rope by Senor 
Sournh WaALEes DaILy Caicedo. His feats are 
News, 4 , breathlessly daring, 

“ Last night at the a and, and after pirouet- 
Empire Don Juan , ting and somersaulting 
Caicedo gave a really on the wire, which 
marvellous exhibition Z bounees and sways un- 
of wire walking, and , n a der his movements in 
we can truthfully say ; : . a fashion that would 
that we have never S : ; be confusing to anyone 
seen anyone to equal [> but an expert, he dons 
him in his line of busi- a . a pair of top-boots with 
ness. The wire is erec- high heels and heavy 
ted from the back of | . spurs, and does still 
the stage to the foot of more difficult move- 
the baleony, most of es 7 ments with the great- 
the work being done est ease, fully entitling 
over the heads of the people in the stalls, which makes him to the cognomen ‘ King of the Wire.’”—Star. 
the performance doubly hazardous He commences by “Don Juan Caicedo has once again come to show 
walking and running up and down the wire, which he Londoners his extraordinary ability as a funambulist. 
follows by throwing somersaults backwards and for- The accomplishment as a dancer and acrobat that Juan 
wards, concluding each feat by alighting on his feet. exhibits on his narrow causeway are more than are 
He then puts on a pair of Wellington boots, and goes possessed by a good many Specialists in these lines. 
through much the same tricks, in addition to which he It is a marvellous show.’—LicENSED VICTUALLERS’ 
balances a chair on the two back legs on the wire and MIRROR. 


The entire Press of France, Russia, Germany, and Austria—in fact, throughout the World 
are equally enthusiastic in their remarks concerning CAICEDO'S Marvellous Performances. 








Now fulfilling 10 Weeks’ Return Engagement at KOSTER & BIAL’S, NEW YORK, and drawing a Tremendous 
Audience at each Performance. RETURNS TO ENGLAND SHORTLY. For Vacant Dates and Terms, 
Address, NATHAN & Somers, London; or, American Agent, J. J. ARMsTRONG, 10 Union Square, New York. 
Permanent Address, c/o The Era Office. Caicevo’s WIRES ARE SurPLikp By BULLIVANTS, Lp. 
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(ORGANISED JUNE 1865.) 


SAM HAGUE’S MINSTRELS. 


FROM ST. JAMES’S HALL, LIME STREET, LIVERPOOL, 
WHERE THEY HAVE PERFORMED FOR 27 CONSECUTIVE YEARS, 


PEERS OF MINSTRELSY! 
INCOMPARABLE AND TRIUMPHANT IN TWO 
HEMISPHERES. 


SAM HAGUE’S MINSTRELS 


Achieved, during their tours through the United States and Canada, a triumph that forms an 
epoch in the annals of Minstrelsy. Proclaimed by the united voice of the Press and Publie to be 
the greatest combination ever witnessed in the New World. 


SAM HAGUE’S MINSTRELS, 


Now touring throughout the United Kingdom, comprising the best Performers of the 
Minstrel Stage, and maintainirg the proud position in public favour which has for years been 
awarded to them. 


Incontestably the most popular Company in the World. 


Address all communications as to route, &c.,to 
SAM HAGUE, 
Sole Proprietor and Manager, 
Marsfield House, Wavertree, Liverpool. 


IWEAGIC LANTERNS. 


HUCHES’ MARVELLOUS PAMPHENCOS. OVER 3,000 SOLD. 


7. finest Oil-lighted Lantern extant. Gives brilliant 12 to 14 ft. pictures. No Smell. No Smoke. No 
Broken Glasses. 4-in. finest Condensers and Large Front Lenses ; elegant brass sliding fronts. The £6. 6s, 
Reduced to #4. 4s. The £4. 4s. reduced to £3. 10s. A superb instrument for showing Photographs, &c. 
Particulars free. The Universal 4-wick Lantern, 1*s, 6d. Marvellous Value. Handsome 

sg oy i Sean Blow-through Jets, 8s, 6d. Mixed Gas ditto, 12s. 

r. Hughes has the Grandest Display o = 
and Effects, &c., the World has “aoe Pe nee SRE SEE 
_ The DOCWRA, the GRAND, and the MINIATURE MALDEN TRIPLES. Superb 
instruments. As supplied to Madame Patti, Colin Docewra, Esq., Professor Malden, Capt. 
Chas. Reed, R.N., the Maharajah of Mysore, Royal Polytech- 
nic, &c, Unequalled results, Before purchasing, get Hughes’ 
Grandly Illustrated Catalogue, 180 original engravings, price 
6a., postage 3d. Gives valuable information. Illustrated 
Pamphileta, price list of 60,000 Slides, 4d., postage 
2d. Cheapest and Best Lantern Outfits in the 
World. 


HUCHES’ MOTO-PHOTOSCOPE. 


For SHOWING LIVING PICTURES. MAG- 
NIFICENT RESULTS. 8 to 20-ft. Pictures. 
No Shutter, therefore no Flickering. Eclipses 
all others. No Eyes-ache, no Head-ache, as with 
shutter machine. Hughes Moto-Photoscope will 
show pretty pictures alternately. and has great 
facilities for changing films ; the winding done 
in ten seconds. 


The EXHIBITOR’S MOTO-PHOTOSCOPE. No. 3, £14. 14s. A Perfect Machine. A Nice Present. 
HUGHES’ MOTO-PHOTOSCOPE is the most simple and most perfect piece of mechanism extant; magnificent 
engineer's work. Prof. Malden, F.R.G.S., says : “A great success. The machine works admirably, and brought 
down uproarious applause. The people, with one accord, say it is the best they have ever seen.” Price £24, 10s. 
Complete, without lantern, £20. Illustrated particulars, 2d. 

Hughes’ No. 4 Machine for Amateurs, price £9. 9s.; a little Gem. Hughes’ Bijou Living-Picture 
Camera. Best in the warket. Developing Apparatus for Films. Particulars free. 


w. Cc. HUGHES, 
BREWSTER HOUSE, 82, MORTIMER ROAD, KINGSLAND, LONDON, N. 
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ASTON.-THEATRE ROYAL. 
“ONE OF THE TWO KLONDIKES” 
(ASTON AND SMETHWICK). 


Open ali the year round with First-class Companies only. Both these 
magnificent theatres are Lighted throughout with Electricity. Large Stages, 
and every piece staged properly. First-class attractions can have either share or 
certainty by applying to CHAS. BARNARD, to whom all letters must be 
addressed for both Theatres. 


RESPONIBLE MANAGERESS ...........2.-00000: i aciuiaeaiadl Mrs. L. BOSEO. 
Actinc MANAGER H. TREVANION, 


BLACKPOOL. — GRAND THEATRE AND 
OPERA HOUSE. 


MANAGER . TOM SERGENSON. 

The Press says :—‘“ The Grand is the prettiest theatre in the world.” 

“ Everybody charmed with this magnificent temple of the drama.” 

Mr. H. Beersoum Tree says :—‘“ There is no theatre in either London or 
the provinces better appointed or better managed.” 

Mr. H. Beersoum TREE says :—“ It is the most perfect theatre in England.” 

Mr. Witson Barrertr says it is the most perfect theatre he ever per- 
formed in. 

Congratulations and Compliments on every hand from both Public and Professions. 
Every Comfort and Convenience provided for the Patrons of this lovely Theatre. 
Each portion of the Theatre is provided with separate Refreshment Rooms. 
The Theatre is thoroughly warmed and ventilated on the most modern principle. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT, OWN INSTALLATION, 
MATCHAM’S MASTERPIECE IS A MODEL THEATRE. 

FINANCIAL AND ARTISTIC SUCCESS. 
ACKNOWLEDGED BY EVERYONE TO BE THE THEATRE. 
SECOND TO NONE IN THE KINGDOM. 

EVERY COMFORT AND CONVENIENCE FOR THE ARTISTS, 

The most Comfortable and Perfect Dressing Rooms of any Theatre in England, 


Only First-class Companies, Holds at Ordinary Prices over £200. Open all the Year round. 
Holds at the same Prices £60 more than any Theatre in the Town. 


BIRMINGHAM.—CURZON HALL, 
SUFFOLK STREET. 

TO BE LET, spacious, we!l seated and lighted ; has an excellevt stage, and will accommodate about 3,000 

persons; when used as a circus, with gallery ou stage, nearly 4,000 persons. It is used for Pauorama and Circus 

Performances, Nigger Entertainments, and Concerts, w which it is admirably adapted. Stabling tor a stud of 


horses under the stage. Size of Stage, 44 feet deep from footlights to back ana 91 feet wide ; size of Hall, 1033 feet 
by 91 feet. 


Apply, GEORGE BEECH, 37 Temple Street, Birmingham. 


BIRMINGHAM.—MASONIC HALL, 
NEW STREET. 

TO BE LET, beautifully decorated, well lighted, the most fashionable and beautiful room 
and best situation in Birmingham. Suitable tor Concerts and first-class Entertainments Will 
seat 600 persons, Size of Hall, 70 feet by 40 feet. ‘To be let by the week, month, or longer 
period, 

Apply, GEORGE BEECH, 37 Temple Street, Birmingham, 
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BRIGHTON ALHAMBRA, LIMITED, 
KING’S ROAD. 
I TIE i cis siasiviesceviestcdastsseis sn ctawss Mr. J. L. GRAYDON. 





This Magnificent Establishment open Every Evening with the 
GRANDEST VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT IN THE PROVINCES. 
Lightning Programme. No Waiting. English and Foreign Attractions, &c. 
POPULAR PRICES OF ADMISSION. 

Open at 7.0; commence at 7.30. Telephone, 235. 


Box Office Open all day. 
MANAGERESS Mrs. J. L. GRAYDON. 


BRIDPORT, DORSET—DRILL HALL. 


Dramatic License. Complete Fit-up. Hall, 80 by 40 ft. 
Removable Stage, 33 by 18 ft. Dressing Rooms, Lavatories, &e. Seat 700. 
Apply to CAPTAIN WHETHAM, Bridport. 


CARDIFF.—THEATRE ROYAL. 


Mrs. E. I. FLETCHER. 
MR. EDWARD FLETCHER. 
THE LEADING PLACE OF AMUSEMENT IN WALES. 


CHELMSFORD.—CORN EXCHANGE. 


(Population, including places immediately adjoining, over 14,001.) Size, 100 feet by 45 feet ; 
40 feet high. Licensed for Stage Plays. Good Dressing Rooms, Hall well Heated and Seated ; 
Platform Stage, 28 feet by 20 feet ; Good Touring Companies do well. 


Dates and Terms on Application, addressed— 
Tue Secretary, Corn Exchange, Chelmsford. 


CORK.—OPERA HOUSE. 


ADMITTEDLY ONE OF THE HANDSOMEST THEATRES IN THE PROVINCES, 
Holds at ordinary prices (6d. to 3s. 6d.) £139. 
NONE BUT FIRST-CLASS ATTRACTIONS RECEIVED. 
Applications— Mr. JOHN HORGAN, Manacer. 


GOOLE-THEATRE ROYAL. 


PROPRIETOR CHAS. BROMLEY, 
Wine Merchant. 

This Theatre is the only place of amusement in the town. Size of Stage, 
18 ft. opening, 24 ft. deep. Good Stock of Scenery and Working Appliances, 
Population, 17,000 ; population of district, 21,000. 

Goole is distant from Grimsby, 40 miles ; Doncaster, 17; Gainsboro’, 38 ; 
Barnsley, 33; Rotherham, 29 ; Wakefield, 27 ; Castleford, 22 ; Pontefract, 19; 
Hull, 24; Leeds, 30; and York, 30 miles. 

Also Public Rooms for Panoramas, Concerts, and other purposes. Easy rental. 


For terms, apply C. BROMLEY, Goole. 
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LEICESTER.—ROYAL OPERA HOUSE. 


Address 
all 


Communications— 
Captain WINSTANLEY, Sorte Lessee anp MAnaaer. 


RHYL (N. WALES). 
TOWN HALL ASSEMBLY ROOM. 


79 ft. by 40 ft. 3 in., including gallery. Seats 750. Height of Hall, 22 ft. 
One day, £2. 10s.; each succeeding day, £2. If wanted for a week or more, 
5 per cent. reduction. Licensed for Plays. 


Apply to A. ROWLANDS, Clerk to the Council. 


SOUTH SHIELDS.—_THEATRE ROYAL. 
LESSEE AND MANAGER Mr. L. M. SNOWDON. 


THIS PRETTY AND COMMODIOUS THEATRE, 
WITH A STAGE CAPABLE OF ANY PRODUCTION TRAVELLING, 
IS OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 
AND VISITED BY ALL THE BEST COMPANIES. 
RESIDENT SCENIC ARTIST. PROFESSIONAL BAND. 
Prices—Private Boxes, from Half a Guinea; Dress Circle, 3s.; Boxes, 2s.; 
Pit, ls.; Gallery, 6d. 
NOW IN THE FULL TIDE OF SUCCESS. 


TROWBRIDGE-—-TOWN HALL. 
VERY HANDSOME AND SPACIOUS. 
LET FOR ENTERTAINMENTS. 
LICENSED BY COUNTY COUNCIL. 


Great Hall, 90 ft. by 40 ft. Commodious stage. Acoustic properties 
perfect. Splendidly lighted and heated. Will seat 700, and gallery 100. 


Apply to T. 8. Hix1, Clerk to Urban District Council, Trowbridge. 


QIMPsoN’s (Limited) DIVAN TAVERN, 103, STRAND, 
OPPOSITE EXETER HALL. 


The Premier Restaurant in the Strand. Established upwards of 50 Years, which still retains its supremacy 
for being the house to get the best English Dinner in London at a moderate price. ESPECIALLY PATRONISED 
BY AMERICANS. There is also a magnificent Ladies’ Dining Room, where ladies can dine in the same style and 
cost as gentlemen do in the room downstairs. Private rooms for larve and small parties. Noted for SOUPS, FISH, 
ENTREES, and JOINTS. Saddles of Mutton specially cooked to perfection from 12.30 to 8.30 p.m. Originator 
of professed Carvers to attend on each customer at separate tables. Matured Wines and Spirits. The largest 
stock of any Tavern in the Kingdom. Bills of all the Theatres to be seen in the Hall. 


E. W. Carurr, Managing Director. 
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ELFAST.—FPHEATRE ROYAL, and EN RY M. B ¥-B.0 5, 


NEW GRAND OPERA HOUSE. Managing + Returns to England after an absence of two years, 
Director, Mr. J. ¥. WARDEN. For vacant dates at both with own Concert Company. Provincial Tour begins 
Theatres, address—Theatre Royal. Telegraphic ad- January 31, 1898. Address—4, Osborne Terrace, 


dress—“ Warden, Belfast.” Church Road, Leyton, London. 









OWNESS-ON-WINDERMERE Miss DOROTHY COURTNEY, 
The large room of the Working Men’s Club is COMEDY, CHARACTER, se 

now let for Theatrical Entertainments. Size, 65 by 33. “ ee ane sid PARTS. 

Good Stage. Piano. SPECIALITY :—OW STCHES. 

E. W. BRANTHWAITE, Sec., Bowness, Windermere. 121, Fulham Palace Road, 8.W. 









ee 


JR. WILLIAM T. M N- 
UBLIN.—QUEEN’S ROYAL THEATRE, \ Se ee 


The well-known American and European Agent. 
Sole Proprietor and Patentee, Mr. ELLs JonEs. Representing the World-famed Moore & Burgess Min- 












Lessee and Manager, Mr. J. W. WHITBREAD. strels, seasons 1895-6-7-8. A thorough practical 
None but the best Travelling Companies received. knowledge of all towns in England, Ireland, Scotland, 
Terms, &c., address— J. W. WHITBREAD. and Wales. Address, ‘The Era.” 





EASTBOURN E.— Home-like Apartments. M ISS SHIRLEY DALTON, 
4 Gas, Piano, Combined Rooms, Good Cooking, DANSEUSE. 
Attendance, Permanent Address— 
Central. Park, Pier, 'T. R. 46, Panpora Roap, West Hampsrean, N.W. 
Mrs. TOOGOOD, 27, Terminus Place (only address), 













RIUM THEATRE. Open all the Year Round. ee Se tee 
Capable of holding £120. First-class Companies only OXFORD MUSIC HALL. 
received. Sole Proprietor, Mr. J. W. NIGHTINGALE. ” A@@ress os above. 









(j REAT YARMOUTH.—THEATRE IONEL ELLIS’S DRAMAS: 


ROYAL. Patronised by H.R.H. the Prince of “A MIDNIGHT TRUST,” “THE RED BARN,” 
Wales. No Debenteres. Silver Tickets entirely “THE RIGHT MAN,” “RIP VAN WINKLE,” 
abolished. Re-constructed and decorated from plans | “FOLDS OF THE FLAG,” “SHADRAGH THE 


of Frank Matcham, Esq. First-class Companies only | HUNOHBAOCK.”—<Address, 11, Crimbles Street, Leeds, 
received.—Sole Proprietor, Mr. J. W. NIGHTINGALE. 











REAT YARMOUTH.—ROYAL AQUA- M Ba cact on et? 
| 












WALSALL.—ST. GEORGE'S THEATRE. MR. J. GOLDING, 


Lessee, HALDANE CRICHTON. Tue Great Socrery VENTRILOQUIST, 
The Popular Theatre. can be engaged for Smoking Concerts, &c, Town or 


stage. Holds most money. | Country. Permanent Address—24, Warner Road, 
For vacant dates, address HaLDANE Or!CHTON, | Walthamstow, London. 










IGAN.—ROYAL: COURT THEATRE. 
Proprietor and Manager, J. Worswick. R. ARTHUR HELMO R E, 
Will hold upwards of 3,000, Electric light and full + The Original Exponent of the “ PRIVATE 

licence. tion of Wigan Union, a radius of three SECRETARY,” having also appeared successfully in 

miles from the Theatre, 200,000. “The Colonel,” “Trilby,” “The New Boy,” “The 

Mummy,” “The Candidate,” &c., and his Monologue 

Sketches, Address -—2, Rossetti Mansions, Chelsea, 8.W. 












IGHTS FOR THE MILLION.— 
Buy of the Maker, 8. REID, Artist in Shapes, and 
Theatrical Hosier to all the principal Theatres. A large 
assortment of every description of Hosiery kept on 
band, in Silk, Cotton, or Worsted. Country orders 
punctually attended to on remittance, and a perfect 
Gt guaranteed. Manufactory—90, Long Acre, W.C. 
Every description of Animal Skins made to order. 









MF: y. Vi. S&T. Obata 
“FAMOUS TOPICAL SINGER.” 
PoruLaR Sona WRITER. 
Author of Successes for all the Pantos, 
Address, c/o “ The Era” Office, London. 










J. DAVIES, Tuearricar and Circus Boor, 

* Suog, and SANDAL Maker, 16, ARTHUR STREET, 
New Oxrorp Street, Lonpon. A Practical Man in 
Every Department. A large Stock on Hand. Try 
Davis's Unrivalled Ballet Shoes, 1s. 9d. per pair. Pro- 
vincial and Continental Orders punctually attended to. 





RB. BARRY 8BTAR SE, 
Tar Wortn's GREATEST YODELLING SPECIALIST, 
With his own dramatic masterpiece, 
“CARL, THE CLOCKMAKER.” 
Messrs. Starr & Dipple, “ The Era” weekly for address, 
D 
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IXUCHESS” CORSET 


- constructed on a graceful model for the present style of dress, the shape being 

permanently retained by a series of narrow whalebones placed diagonally across 
the tront, gradually curving in and contracting the Corset at the bottom of the 
busk, whereby the size of the figure is reduced, the outline improved, a permanent 
support afforded, and a fashionable and elegant appearance secured. 


Black, White, and Dove, 10s. 6d. and 14s. 6d.; New Long Waist 
Style, White, Super Black Italian Cloth or Satin, 21s. 

The celebrated TAPER BUSK used in these Corsets is the MOST SUPPLE and 
COMFORTABLE of ALL BUSKS, and ABSOLUTELY UNBREAKABLE, On pur- 
chasing, it is necessary to see that the name W. THOMAS is stamped on the Corset. 


YOUNG, CARTER & OVERALL 


Sole Proprietors. Wholesale only), 
117 & 118, WOOD STREET, LONDON. 
MAY BE PURCHASED OF ALL DRAPERS AND LabDiEs’ OUTFITTERS. 


If any difficulty in procuring, please apply to above for address 
of nearest retailer. 


BSRIN’sS OZYWVGEN. 


To ensure good quality and reliable Cylinders, Buy only from the Brux Companres or their 
accredited Agents. 


ADDRESSES : If 


BRIN’S OXYGEN COMPANY, LIMITED, 
34, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Works: 69, Horsererry Roap, S.W. —_— 
REGISTERED TRADE MAR 


MANCHESTER OXYCEN COMPANY, | BIRMINCHAM OXYCEN COMPANY, 


LIMITED, j LIMITED, 
Great Marlborough St., Manchester. Saltley Works, Birmingham. 


THOM?’S' PATENT. 


E. ASCHERBERG & CO.’S 


NOVELTIES FOR 1898. 


SONGS. 
“I CANNOT SAY GOOD-BYE” (3 keys) ‘es » 08 - . ‘ .. Frank L, More, 


*“ BLUE-BELL” (3 keys) . es - - .. Sypr. Pac.iser. 
“YOUR P ROMISE, ONLY A DREAM, “and “IN GONDOLA” .. a ‘is . .. N. Zarpo. 
“PRINCE IVAN’S SONG,” and “ NOT QUITE ALONE” os * i. PF RANCES ALLITSEN. 
“ AIMONS NOUS” (LET ‘US LOV ‘E). VALSE Sonu. ee sé - ‘e ob .. Maurice Lecocg. 
“ FLOWER LAND,” “AMORITA,” and “MIGNON” oe “ ee o os .. Guy D’RARDELOT. 

“VIBNS NAZLA,” “A ELLE,” and “RRVERIE” .. is me “ ve on "a N. LAMBELET. 
“SPRING AND WINTER” ee éo ee HENRI FALCKE. 
“COME TO ME WITH THY TBARS.” ‘and “MY HEART'S DESIRE” ‘ 2 ot FREDK. Rosse. 
“LOVE IN VENICE” ee . ° . CLaupE TREVOR. 
“CHLOE” (Coon Sone) oe os MILTON WELLINGS. 
“PORME DE SOUVENIRS” 10 Songs with F rench and English words) .. G. WeILER. 
TWENTY-FOUR NEW VOCALISES, for CONTRALTO, BARITONE, or BASS, ‘bs. net, as) 

used (by special sanction) in the Guildhall School of Music 


DANCE AND PIANO MUSIC. 


“FRENCH MAID” WALTZ, LANCERS, BARN “CHIC” BARN DANCE -. CEBLIAN Koran. 

DANCE, and SELECTION. “MISTLETOE” BARN DANCE J. PRr p* RICES. 
“STAR OF THE EVENING” WALTZ H. Lonspate. | “ THE ARCADIAN” ee ee -- O. Morey. 
“DIDO” WALTZ ° oe - N. Buytur. | “LA CAPRICEUSE” es -» Meyer Hetmunp. 
“ATMONS NOUS” VALSE fie MAURICE LEecocy. “LA CECILE” =e ot ee CoTsrorD Dick. 
“WIENER CHIC” WALTZ .. Franz Morren. | “MELODY IN F”. -_ ee -. A Le JRUNE. 
“F 1ZZ, FIZZ” WALTZ.. os .. Ervopsnorrer. | “MY PET BIRDS * _ .. L. StREAROG, 
“TRES PIQUANTE” .. os Oscar Nissen. | SIX BASY PIANO DUETS ee -- L. STREABOG, 


E. ASCHERBERG & CO,, 
46, BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W. 


Publishers of A Basso Porto, Cavalleria Rusticana, Pagliacci, L’'Amico Fritz, I Ranteau, Philemon et Baucis, 
Diamileh, French Maid, Wizard of the Nile, Regina, B.A. Gentleman Joe, Lord Tom Noddy, Little Genius, Faust 
up to Date, Don Juan, Joan of Arc, Carmen up to Data, Cinder-EUlen, The Telephone Girl, Ruy Blas, Pantomime 
Rehearsal, &c., &e. 


1. ROMANO. 
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THEATRICAL GLEANERS AND DYERS. 


The CHEMICAL CLEANING and DYEING COMPANY are now recognised by 
the Profession to be the Best 


CLEANERS AND DYERS 


DRESS & FURNITURE FABRICS. 


ae 


Special to we Wardrobe 
! Work 
a iG Collected 
and oon _ and 


Managers 


Delivered 
from 


Costumiers. 


SHORTEST Theatres 


TIME. between 


each Show. 
LOWEST sl 


’ Yours faithfully, 
PRICES. T. HARRIS, 


Manager. 


TABLEAU, PORTIERE, BOX, anxp orner neavy CURTAINS anp DRAPERIES 
CLEANED WHOLE, REGARDLESS OF SIZE, 


CARPETS AND RUGS CLEANED. 
PROPERTY CURTAINS, &c., CLEANED BETWEEN SHOWS. 


DYEING ORDERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION EXECUTED AT SHORT NOTICE- 


Managers treated with for quantities. Artists’ private work carefully attended to. 
7 q vy 


WRITE FOR NEW CATALOGUE. 


6, ARGYLL STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 


_] 


Telegrams—“ Cleaning, London.” f Telephone No. 3,923. 
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JANUARY. 


PHASES OF THE MOON. 


Jan. 8, Full Moon, 0h. 24m. a.m. Jan. 22. New Moon, 7h. 25m. a.m. 
15. Last Quarter, 3h. 45m. p.m. 29. First Quarter, 2h. 33m. p.m. 


How dazzling white the snowy scene ; 
The stillness of the winter Sabbath day ; 
Not even a footfall heard.—Cranpe. 





MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. 


Mr. Edward Terry at Sandringham, 1897 (Love in Idleness). 

2np AFTER Curistmas. [G. V. Brooke's first London appearance (Othello), 
W. H. Chippendale died, 1888. [Olympie, 1848. 
Bolton Theatre burned down, 1888. 

Grand Opera House, Paris, opened, 1875. 

Old Plymouth Theatre burned down, 1863. 

Charles Kean at Windsor Castle (Henry JV., Part 2) with Samuel Phelps, 
Plays performed on Sunday out of prayer hours, 1578. (1853. 
lst arter Eprpnany. [Charles Kean in Zwelfth Night at Windsor 
G. V. Brooke drowned in the “ London,” 1866. [Castle, 1852. 
Paul Bedford died, 1871. 

Olympic closed as a Music Hall, 1895. 

Agostino Gatti, theatrical proprietor, died, 1897. 

Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Glasgow, burned down, 1869. 

Italian Opera House, Paris, burned down, 1838. 

2np arrer Epipnany. [Mrs. Nisbett (Lady Boothby) died, 1858. 

Lola Montes died, 1861. 

Lord Lytton, dramatist, died, 1873. 

Royal Albert Hall, Glasgow, burned down, 1876. 

Lusby’s Music Hall, Mile End, burned down, 1884. 

Polytechnic Institution, Regent Street, finally closed, 1882. 

Opening of Westminster Aquarium, 1876. 

8rp arrerR Epipuany. [First Patent granted to Actors by Elizabeth, 1574. 
Strand Theatre opened as “ Rayner’s Subscription Theatre,” 1832. 
Macready revived King Lear at Covent Garden, 1838. 

New Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, opened, 1876. 

Lord Chamberlain’s Circular respecting Ballet Costumes, 1869. 

Sir Joseph Barnby died, 1896. 

Charlotte Cushman appeared as Romeo at the Princess's, 1855. 

47H arter Epipnany. [Surrey Theatre burned down, 1865. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft opened Haymarket with Money, 1880. 
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THE JEWISH CALENDAR. 


The year 1898 is the latter part of the 5658th 298th cycle of 19 years. The Passover is commemo- 
and the beginning of the 5659th year since the rated April 7-14; Feast of Weeks, May27 ; the White 
creation of the world, according to Hebrew compu- Fast, or Day of Atonement, September 26 ; the Feast 

W tation. The year 5659 of the Jewish Era commences of Tabernacles, October 1; and the Feast of the 
3 » on September 17, 1898, being the 16th year of the Eighth Day, October 8, 
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FEBRUARY. 
PHASES OF THE MOON. 


Feb. 6. Full Moon, 6h. 24m. p.m. | 


Feb. 20. New Moon, 7h. 41m. p.m. 
14. Last Quarter, 0h. 35m. a.m. 


28. First Quarter, 11h. 13m. a.m. 


Muse! bid the morn awake, 

Sad Winter now declines; 

Each bird doth choose a mate ; 

This day ’s St. Valentine’s.— Drayton. 


MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. 


| 
{ 


3 | 


| Actors’ Association founded at Manchester, 1891. 
Theatre Royal, Glasgow, burned down, 1879. 
T. W. Robertson died, 1871. 
Good for Nothing produced at Haymarket by Buckstone, 1857. 
| John Poole died, 1872. 
Seprvacrsma Sunpay. [Sir Henry Irving born, 1838. 
Henry Betty died, 1897, Alhambra opened, 1858. 
| Lohengrin first performed in England at Her Majesty's, 1880. 
| Theatre Royal, Dublin, burned down, 1880. 
| Charles Wyndham’s first appearance in London, at the Royalty, 1862, 
Oxford Music Hall partly destroyed by fire, 1868. 
Madame Celeste died, 1882. 
Sexacrsma Sunpay. [Richard Wagner died, 1883. 
| Lady of Lyons produced by Macready at Covent Garden, 1838. 
| Huddersfield Theatre burned down, 1880. 
| American Theatre, San Francisco, burned down, 1868. 
John Braham died, 18656. 
Charlotte Cushman died, 1876. 
Question asked in House of Commonsconcerning Nelson's Enchantress, 1897. 
Quinquacrsm™a Sonpay. 
Madge Robertson’s (Mrs, Kendal) début as a child at Marylebone Theatre, 
Blondin died, 1897. [1854. 
| Death of Mrs. Nye Chart, 1892. 
Mr. Chippendale’s Farewell Benefit at Lyceum, 1879. 
| The Garrick Club, King Street, Covent Garden, founded, 1831. 
Macready’s Farewell at Drury Lane Theatre, 1851. 
| Ist 1x Lent. [John Clayton died, 1888. 
Union Square Theatre, New York, burned down, 1888. 
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ECLIPSES IN 1898. 


In the year 1898 there will be six Eclipses, three 
of the Sun and three of the Moon. 


I.—A partial Eclipse of the Moon, January 7-8, 
visible at Greenwich. 


IL.—A total Ecli of the Sun, January 22, 
invisible at Greenwich. The line of Central Eclipse 
extends from the Haussa Country, in Africa, across 
| the continent to the East coast, between Somaliland 
and Zanzibar. Crossing the Indian Ocean, it reaches 
Goa, thence passing over the Himalayas and ending 
near Lake Baikal in Siberia. 


Ill.—A partial Eclipse of the Moon, July 3, 
partly visible at Greenwich. 

IV.—An Annular Eclipse of the Sun, July 18, 
invisible at Greenwich. Central Eclipse begins 
generally at 6h. 36m. aft. in longitude 169° West 
of Greenwich, and latitude 39° South; Central 
Eclipse ends generally at 8 h. 38 m. aft. in longitude 
92° won of Greenwich, and latitude 65° South. 

A partial Eclipse of the Sun, December 13, 
invisible at Greenwich. This isa very small Eclipse. 

VL—A total —— of the Moon, December Or 
28, visible at Greenwich. 
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March 8. Full Moon, 9h. 29m. a.m. 
15. Last Quarter, 7h. 48m. a.m. 


Tu! 
Ww | 


F 
8 
= | 2xp in Lent. 
M | Cherubini died, 1842. 

TU | Aimée Deselée died, 1874. 
WwW 
Tu 
Avenue Theatre opened, 1882. 

John Lawrence Tovle born, 1828. 
3rp in Lent. 
Alfred German Reed died, 1895. 


Corney Grain died, 1895. 
Mrs. German Reed died, 1895. 
| 4ru in Lent. 


John Liston died, 1846. 
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Beethoven died, 1827. 


Juiivs Camsan, with the aid of Sosigenes, an astro- 
nomer, reformed the Roman Calendar, from whence 
arose the Julian Oalendar, and the Julian, or old 
style. Finding that the sun performed his annual 
course in 365} days nearly, he divided the year into 
365 days, but every fourth year into 366, adding a 

| day that year before February 24, which, being the 
sixth of the calendars, and, being thus reckoned 
twice, gave occasion to the name bissextile, or what 
we also call leap year. 

This calendar was further reformed by order of 
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MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. 


Samuel Phelps’s last appearance on stage as Wolsey, at Imperial Theatre, 

Complimentary Benefit to Ben Webster, 1874. 

TH Barnum’s Theatre and Museum, New York, burned down, 1868. 
London Assurance produced at Covent Garden, 1841, 

| Covent Garden Theatre burned down, 1856. 

[Performance of The Gondoliers at Windsor Castle, 1891. 


Francis Beaumont, dramatist, died, 1616. 
Theatre Royal, Durham, burned down, 1869. 


[Shiel Barry died, 1897. 
Alhambra first opened as the Panopticum, 1854. 
Oxford Music Hall rebuilt and reopened, 1873. 


Oxford Music Hall first opened, 1861. 
{Mdlle. Mars, French comedienne, died, 1847. 
Charles Fechter appeared as Hamlet at Princess's, 1861. 


Opera House, Nice, burned down, 1881 ; loss of 62 lives, 

Licence granted Manchester Palace of Varieties, 1891. 

Edmund Kean’s last appearance on the stage at Covent Garden, 1833. 
Wilson Barrett's revival of Romeo and Juliet at the Court Theatre, 1881. | 
[John Ryder died, 1885. 

Lyceum Theatre, Ipswich, opened, 1891; address by Mrs. Keeley. 
Opening of Albert Hall, Kensington, 1871. 

Newington Butts Theatre erected, 1580. 


OLD AND NEW STYLE 


| 
| 
| 


MARCH, 


PHASES OF THE MOON. 


March 22. New Moon, 8h. 37m. a.m. 
30. First Quarter, 7h. 40m. a.m. 





When daffodils begin to peer 

With heigh! the doxy over the dale, 

Why, then comes in the sweet o’ the year, 

For the red blood reigns in the winter’s pale.—‘‘ A Winter's Tax.” 


8. rises 
and sets. 


48R 
40s 
44K 
43s 
39R 
47s 
35R 
50s 
30R 
54s 
26R 
57s 
21R 
ls 
17R 
4s 
12k 
7s 
8R 
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3R 
14s 
59R 
18s 
54R 
21s 
49R 
24s 
45r 
28s } 
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Pope Gregory XIII., whence arose the term Grego- 
rian, or new style. This new style is now observed 
by every European country except Russia. The year 
of Julius was too long by nearly eleven minutes, 
which amounts to about three days in four hundred 
years. Gregory therefore ordered that there should 
be omitted a day in every three centuries out of four; §} 
so that every century, which would otherwise be a ¥ 
bissextile year, is made to be only a common year, jj 
excepting only such centuries as are exactly divisible 
by four, which happens once in four centuries, 
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PHASES OF THE MOON. 


April 6. Full Moon, 9h. 20m. p.m. April 20. New Moon, 10h. 21m. p.m. 
13. Last Quarter, 2h. 28m. p.m. 29. First Quarter, 2h. 5m. a.m. 


Now, on the green-sunk Alpine meadows low 
The dawn-streaks a distincter radiance shed ; 
And, downward speeding still in gradual flow, 
The wide illumination here is spread.—GorrHe. 


2p 


MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. 


( 


Salvini’s first appearance in England at. Drury Lane, as Othello, 1875. 
Theatres Commission commenced sittings, 1892. 

Partm Sunpay. [Johannes Brahms died, 1897. 

Queen’s Theatre, Edinburgh, burned down, 1877. 

Waterford Theatre burned, 1837. Cork Theatre burned, 1840. 

Covent Garden opened with Italian Opera; début of Mme. Alboni, 1847. 
| Death of Phineas T. Barnum, 1891. 

Goop Fripay. 

Donizetti died, 1848, aged 50. 

Easter Sunpay. [Opening of Highbury Barn, 1871. 

Theatre of Varieties, Stockton, burned, 1892. 

Lawrence Barrett’s first appearance on London stage at Lyceum, 1884. 
Handel died, 1759. 

Theatres in London first opened in Passion Week, 1862. 

Marie Wilton and H. J. Byron commenced management at Prince of 
Vaudeville Theatre, Strand, opened,1870. [Wales’s, Tottenham St., 1865. 
lst AFTER EASTER. 

1,362nd and last night of Our Boys at Vaudeville, 1879. 

Opening of Palace Theatre of Varieties, Cork, 1897. 

Mr. Beerbohm Tree commenced management at the Comedy, 1887. 
Racine, French poet and dramatist, died, 1699. 

Grantham Theatre burned down, 1888. Thos. Haynes Bayly died, 1839. 
William Shakespeare born, 1564; died, 1616. 

2np arrer Easter. [Garrick Theatre, W.C., opened by John Hare, 1889. 
Alhambra Palace opened as a theatre, 1871. 

Henry Irving and Ellen Terry performed at Sandringham before the 
W. C. Macready died, 1873. (Queen, 1889. 
Opening of the new Her Majesty’s by Beerbohm Tree, 1897. 

Sir Michael Costa died, 1884, aged 73. 

Forbes Robertson revived Othello at Theatre Royal, Manchester, 1897. 
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THE QUEEN AND ROYAL FAMILY. 
THE QUEEN.—Vicror1, of the United Kingdom THE Queen's Soxs.—The Prince of Wales (Albert 
of Great Britain and Ireland, Queen, Defender of the Edward), born November 9, 1841 ; married, March 10, 
Faith, Empress of India. Born, May 24, 1819; 1863, Princess Alexandra of Denmark. Theirchildren : 


succeeded to the throne on the death of her uncle, 
King William IV., June 29, 1837 ; crowned in West- 
minster Abbey, June 28, 1838; proclaimed Empress 
of India at Delhi, January 1, 1877. Her parents 
were Prince Edward, Duke of Kent and Strathearne 
(fourth son of George IIL), and Victoria Mary 
Louisa, daughter of Francis, Duke of Saxe-Coburg- 
Saalfield. The Queen married Prince Francis Albert 
of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, who died Dec. 14, 1861. 


{ 


Albert Victor, Duke of Clarence and Avondale, born 
January 8, 1864,died January 14, 1892 ; George, Duke 
of York, born June 3, 1865, married July 6, 1893, 
Princess May of Teck (elder son, Prince Edward, born y 
1894; Louise, born Feb. 20, 1867, married July 27, 
1889, to the Duke of Fife, and has issue; Victoria, § 
born July 6, 1868; Maude, born November 26, 1869, 
married July 22,1896, to Prince Charles of Denmark; } 
Alexander, born April 6, 1871, died April 7, 1871. 
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PHASES OF THE MOON. 
May 6. Full Moon, 6h. 34m. a.m. | May 20. New Moon, Oh. 58m. p.m. 
12. Last Quarter, 9h. 36m. p.m. 28. First Quarter, 5h. 14m. p.m. 


Green vales brightening—hills outswelling— 
Flowering copses—budding tree— 

In the young corn’s silver wavelets 

Bends the harvest soon to be.-—GorrHe. 


MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETO. 


38RD AFTER Easter. [Meyerbeer died, 1864. 

Joseph Addison, author of Cato, born, 1672. 

Death of Barry Sullivan, 1891. 

Japanese Village, Knightsbridge, burned down, 1885. 

Niblo’s Theatre, New York, burned down, 1872. 

Shakespeare becomes joint proprietor of Blackfriars Theatre, 1589. 
Richard Cumberland, English dramatist, died, 1811. 

4ru arrer Easter. [School for Scandal produced at Drury Lane, 1777. 
Schiller died, 1805. 

Riot at Astor Opera House, New York, 1849, 

Old Coburg Theatre first opened, 1818. 

Bagnigge Wells first opened as a place of public amusement, 1767. 
Drop-curtain burned at Princess's Theatre during Richard II., 1857. 
Max Maretzek, impresario, died, 1897, 

Rocation Sunpay, [American company in Secret Service at Adelphi, 
Stadt Theatre, Vienna, burned down, 1884, [1897. 

Virginius produced at Coveut Garden, 1820, under the direction of Sheridan. 
Royal General Theatrical Fund Banquet, Sir George Newnes in the chair, 
Last night of the old Princess's Theatre, Oxford Street, 1880. [1897. 
Leotard’s first appearance in England at the Alhambra, 1861. 

Floral Hall, Covent Garden, opened, 1861. 

Sunpay arrer Ascension, [Richard Wagner born, 1813. 

Opening of second Alexandra Palace, 1873. 

Victorian Era Exhibition opened at Earl’s Court, 1897. 

Death of C. J. Phipps, theatrical architect, 1897. 

Soho Theatre (Royalty) opened by Fanny Kelly, 1840, 

Boscombe Theatre opened, 1895. 

Opera Comique, Paris, burned down, 1887 ; 400 lives lost. 

Wuir Sunpax. [Chas. Kean’s last app. on the stage at Prince of Wales’s, 
Liston’s last appearance on the stage at Olympic, 1838. [Liverpool, 1873. | 
| Alexandra Opera House (Park Theatre), opened, 1873. 
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THE QUEEN AND ROYAL FAMILY—OONTINUED. 


The Duke of Saxe-Coburg (Alfred Ernest Albert), 
born Aug. 6, 1844; married Jan. 23, 1874, Grand 
Duchess Marie Alexandrovna of Russia. Their 
children :—Alfred, Earl of Ulster, born Oct. 15, 1874 ; 
Marie, born Oct. 29, 1875, married 1898 Prince 
Ferdinand of Roumania; Victoria Melita, born Nov.25, 
1876, married 1894 Grand Duke of Hesse ; Alexandra, 
born Sept. 1, 1878 ; Beatrice, born April 20, 1884, 

The e of Connaught and Strathearne (Arthur 
William Patrick Albert), born May 1, 1850; married 


March 13, 1879, Princess Louise Margaret, third 
daughter of Prince Frederick Charles of Prussia, 
Their children :—Margaret Victoria, born January 
15, 1882; Arthur, Earl of Sussex, born January 13, 
1883 ; Victoria, born March 17, 1886, 

Duke of Albany (Leopold), born April 7, 1853; 
married April 27, 1882, the Princess Héléne of 
Waldeck-Pyrmont. The Prince died March 28, 1884, 
Their children:—Alice Mary, born February 25, 
1883 ; Leopold, born July 19, 1884, 
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JUNE. 


PHASES OF THE MOON. 


June 4. Full Moon, 2h. 11m. p.m. 
11. Cast Quarter, 6h. 4m. a.m. 


June 19. New Moon, 4h. 19m. a.m. 
27. First Quarter, 4h. 54m. a.m. 


When will the hundred summers die, 
And thought and time be born again, 

And newer knowledge, drawing nigh, 
Bring truth that sways the souls of men ?—TENNyson. 


S. rises 


MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. cont cme 
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8s 
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46R | 
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Death of Christopher Marlowe, 1593. . 

Last night of the Old Adelphi, 1858. 

Sadler’s Wells opened as Sadler’s Music House, 1683. 

East London Aquarium burned, 1884. 

Trinity Sunpay. [Opening of Albert Palace, Battersea, 1885. 
Black-eyed Susan produced at Surrey Theatre, 1829. 

Vauxhall Gardens first opened, 1732. 

| Buckstone Benefit at Drury Lane, 1876 ; receipts nearly £1,200. 
Collapse of Ford’s Theatre, Washington, 1893. 

Crystal Palace opened, 1854. 

Surrey Music Hall burned down, 1861. 

ist arrer Trinity. [Opening of Comédie-Francaise Season at Drury Lane, 
Opening of New Eden Theatre, Brussels, 1880. (1893. 
Movable scenes introduced into England, 1605. 

Royal Assent given to Dramatic Authors’ Bill, 1833. 

177 children crushed to death at Victoria Hall, Sunderland, 1883. 
Meiningen Ducal Court Company at Drury Lane, 1895. 

Paganini’s Farewell Concert at the Victoria Theatre, 1834. 

2np aFrrer TRINITY. 

Louis Tussaud'’s Waxworks, Regent Street, burned down, 1891. 

Letine (bicyclist) murdered, 1889. 

Diamond Jubilee—Public Holiday—60 years’ reiga of Victoria, 1897. 18s 
State Performance at Covent Garden, 1897. | 3 45r 
Edward Terry opened at Princess's, Melbourne, in The Churchwarden, 1893.| 8 19s } 
Half-price at nine o’clock sanctioned by David Garrick, 1763. |3 45r | 
|3ep arrer Trinity. [Sarah Bernhardt fined £6,000 in French Law| 8 19s 
Comédie-Frangaise Company at Windsor Castle, 1893. (Courts, 1880.| 3 46r 
Mme, Odilon and Vienna Co, commence matinées at Daly's, 1897. 8 19s ¢ 
Captain Dale, aeronaut, killed at Crystal Palace, 1892. 3 47R 1 
Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, burned down, 1884. 18 18s 
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THE QUEEN AND ROYAL FAMILY-—oontinvep. 


Tue Queen's DAUGHTERS—Her Royal Highness 
i Victoria Adeloide Mary Louisa, Princess Royal of 
England and Prussia, Ex-Empress of Germany, born 
November 21, 1840, and married January 25, 1858, to 
his Royal Highness Frederick William of Prussia, 
afterwards (1888) the Emperor Frederick of Germany, 
who died June 15, 1888, Their children:—Frederick 
William Victor Albert, born January 27, 1859 (now 
Emperor of Germany), and has issue ; Victoria Eliza- 
beth Augusta Charlotte, born July 24, 1860, married 
¥ebruary 11, 1878, to Hereditary Prince of Saxe- 
Meiningen ; Albert William Henry, born August 14, 
1862, married his cousin Irene, May 24, 1888; Francis 


Frederick Sigismund, born September 15, 1864, died 
June 18, 1866; Frederica Wilhelmina Victoria, born 
April 12,1866; Joachim Frederick Ernest Waldemar, } 
born February 10, 1868, died March 27,1879; Sophia 
Dorothea Ulrike Alice, born June 4, 1870; Margaret } 
Beatrice Feodora, born April 22, 1872. 

Princess Alice, born April 25, 1843, married July 1, 
1862, Louis,Grand Duke of Hesse ; died December } 
14, 1878. Their children :—Victoria, born April 5, 
1863, married April 30, 1884, Prince Louis of jf 
Battenberg, and has issue; Elizabeth, born Novein- } 
ber 1, 1864, married June 15, 1884, Grand Duke 
Sergius of Russia ; Irene, born July 11,1866, married jf 
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JULY. 


PHASES OF THE MOON. 


July 3, Full Moon, 9h. 12m. p.m. July 18. New Moon, 7h. 47m. p.m. 
10. Last Quarter, 4h. 43m. p.m. 26. First Quarter, lh. 49m. p.m. 


The long grey fields at night, 
When from the dry, dark wold the summer airs blow cool 
On the oat-grass and the sword-grass and the bulrush in the pool. 
TENNYSON. 


8. rises 


| and sets. 


.| D. 
M.| W. 


| 
MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. 


1|F | Opening of New Concert Hall, Llandudno, 1893. 
2/3 | Set Scenes, invented by De Loutherburgh, first used, 1777. 

4TH AFTER TRINITY. 

State performance of Romeo et Juliette (Gounod), Covent Garden, 1893. 
Duke’s Theatre, Holborn, burned down, 1880. 

Thomas Burns, high diver, killed at Rhyl, 1897. 
| Henry Irving made a Doctor of Letters, Trinity College, Dublin, 1892. 

| Palace Gardens Opera House, Douglas, Isle of Man, opened, 1893. 

| Arden of Feversham revived at the Matinée Th. (St. George’s Hall), 1897. 
5TH AFTER Trinity. [Belle Bilton, serio-comic, married to Vis. Dunlo, 1889.| 
| Last appearance of Mme. Pasta at Her Majesty’s as Anna Bolena, 1850. 
Dinner at Mansion House in honour of the Drama (Sir G. Faudel-Phillips, 
O'Mara, trapeze performer, killed at Lyons, Iowa, 1891. [Mayor, 1897. 
The present Lyceum Theatre first opened, 1834. 

The present Haymarket Theatre first opened, 1821. 


3 49R | 
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City Theatre, Sheffield, opened, 1894. 8 
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6TH arrer Trinity. [Bradford Theatre burned down, 1878. 
Elton lost in “ The Pegasus,” 1843. 

Victoria Pavilion, Morecambe, opened, 1897. 

Bancroft management, Haymarket, closed, 1885. 

Female characters first played by women, 1662. 

First Court Theatre, Sloane Square, finally closed, 1887. 
Madame Grisi’s Farewell Benefit at Covent Garden, 1861. 

7TH AFTER TRINITY. 

Vauxhall Gardens opened on “ the last night for ever,” 1859. 
New Theatre Royal, Worthing, opened, 1897. 

Queen’s Theatre, Crouch. End, opened, 1897. 

First Playbill printed, 1633. 

29|F | New Grand Theatre, Swansea, opened, 1897. 

30|S | Accident at Victoria Hall, Manchester, 23 killed, 1868. 

31 | & | 8ru arrer Trrrry. [New Theatre Royal, Nuneaton, opened, 1897. 








THE QUEEN AND ROYAL FAMIL Y—ONTINveEn. 


May 24, 1888, Prince Henry of Prussia; Ernest, 1867; Albert, born February 26, 1869; Victoria, born 
} born November 25, 1868; Frederick William, born May 3, 1870; Franciska J. Louise, born August 12, 
October 7, 1870, died June 29, 1873; Alice, born 1872; Harold, born May 12, died May 20, 1876. 


July 1, 1872, married Ozar of Russia, 1894; Mary 

Victoria, born May 24, 1874, died November 15, 1878. 
’ Princess Helena, born May 25, 1846; married 
/ oy 5, 1866, Prince Frederick Christian of Schleswig- 


Princess Louise, born March 18, 1848; married 
March 22, 1871, the Marquis of Lorne. 

Princess Beatrice, born April 14, 1857; married } 
July 23, 1885 Prince Henry of Battenberg (died Jan. 


Their children :—Christian, born April 14, | 20, 1896), and has iesue three sons and one daughter. | 
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AUGUST. 


PHASES OF THE MOON. 


Angus 2. Full Moon, 4h. 29m. a.m. August 17. New Moon, 10h. 34m. a.m. 
. Last Quarter, 6h. 13m. a.m. 24. First Quarter, 8h. 32m. p.m. 
August 31. Full Moon, 0h. 51m. p.m. 





Ceres, Queen of Plent , hallows 
Growing fields as well as fallows.—Tuomas Hrywoop. 


. | MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. 
ae 


i'M | Streets of London, by Dion Boucicault, produced at Princess's, 1864, 
Tu 107,852 persons at Alexandra Palace, 1880. 
WwW | Eastern Empire, Bow, opened, 1883. Dangerous Performances Bill 
Tx | | Grand, Islington, opened, 1883. [passed, 1897. 
F | Charles Fechter died, 1879. 
S | Miss Mellon (Countess of Derby) died, 1837. 

9rH arrer Trinity. [Opening of Olympic as a music hall, 1893. 
Madame Vestris died, 1856. 

The Oxford Music Hall re-opened, 1869. 

Blackfriars Theatre pulled down and houses built on the site, 1655. 
Frederick Robson died, 1864. 

Theatre Royal, Kilburn, opened, 1895. 

Harry Jackson died, 1885. 

10TH aFrer Trinity. [Edward Stirling died, 1894. 

Lilian Adelaide Neilson died, 1880. 

Drury Lane Fund established, 1766. 

Marriage of Miss Wallis, 1876. 

Squire B. Bancroft knighted at Usborne, 1897. 

Lyceum Company left Southampton, 1893. 
Robert Flexmore died, 1860. 
| llrn arrer Trinity. [William Niblo died, 1878. 
22| M | Empire Varieties, Brighton, opened, 1892. 
23 | Tu | Cymbeline at Sadler's Wells (first time), 1847. Grand Theatre, Fulham, 
24| W Mr. J. L. Toole returned to England from America, 1875. [opened, 1897. 
25 | Tu | County Theatre, Reading, burnt, 1894. 
26| F | St. Martin’s Hall, Long Acre, partially destroyed by fire, 1860. 
97|S | Fatal Balloon Accident to Mr. Simmonds, aeronaut, 1888. 
28| S& | 12rm arrer Triiry. [Leigh Hunt died, 1859. 
29 | M | Charles Kean terminated his management of the Princess’s, 1859. OR } 
30 | Tu | Gilbert A’Beckett died, 1856. 50s 4 


31 | W | Borough Theatre, Stratford, opened by Mr. Beerbohm Tree with 7rilby,1896.| 5 llr | 
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HER MAJTESTY’S CHIEF OFFICERS OF STATE. 


Prime Minister, and Chan. of the Exchequer..Sir Michael Hicks-Beach. 
Foreign Secretary....Marquis of Salisbury. | First Lord of Admiralty..Mr. Goschen, 
Lord High Chancellor ..Lord Halsbury. Lord Lieut. of Ireland .. Earl Cadogan. 
Lord Pres.of Council....Duke of Devonshire. | Chief Sec.for Ireland ..Mr. Gerald Balfour. 
Lord Privy Seal Viscount Cross, | Secretary for Scotland..Lord Balfour of Burleigh. 
First Lord of the Trea- | Pres.of Board of Trade..Mr. Ritchie. 
ee ET Mr. Balfour. Pres. of Local Govt. Bd. . Mr. Chaplin. 
Colonial Sey +e .-Mr. J. Chamberlain, Pres. Board Agriculture Mr. Walter Hume Long. 
Home Secretary ..Sir Matthew White Ridley. -Postmaster-General .... Duke of Norfolk. 
Secretary forWar ..+.+»Marquis of Lansdowne. First Com. of Works....Mr. Akers-Douglas. 
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SEPTEMBER. 


PHASES OF THE MOON. 


Sept. 7. Last Quarter, 10h. 51m. p.m. Sept. 23. First Quarter, 2h. 39m. a.m. 
16. New Moon, 0h. 10m. a.m. | 29. Full Moon, 11h. 11m. p.m, 


‘Like our shadows, 
Our wishes lengthen as our sun declines,—Youna. 


MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. 


1| Ta Bartholomew Fair abolished, 1855. 

Departure of A Gaiety Girl Company for New York, 1894. 
New Theatre Royal, Southampton, opened, 1880. 

13TH aFTer Trinity. [School for Scandal at Canterbury Music Hall, 1893. 
New Theatre Royal, Exeter, burnt, 1887; nearly 200 lives lost. 
Philharmonic, Islington, burned down, 1882. 

Charles Mathews’ appearance on the French stage at Paris, 1863. 
Closing of Parisian Theatres by order of Republican Government, 1870. 
Last entertainment at Ranelagh Gardens, 1803. 

Trafalgar Square Theatre (Duke of York's) opened, 1892. | 
14ru arrer Tranity. [Henry Irving's first appearance at the Lyceum as | 
New Royal Music Hall, Holborn, opened, 1887. [Landry in Fanchette, 1871. | 
Paul Pry first produced at Haymarket, 1825. 

Opening of Brixton Theatre, 1896. 

Mr. Beerbohm Tree commenced management of Haymarket, 1887. 
Shakespeare’s house at Stratford-on-Avon bought for £3,000, 1847. 
Opening of New Theatre, Bacup, 1893. 

157TH arrer Trinity. [Accident to stage machinery at Drury Lane, 1897.] 
John Coleman’s management of Drury Lane commenced, 1896. 

Theatre Royal, Smethwick, opened, 1897. Empire, Croydon, 1897. 
Welcome to Gaiety Company on return from America, 1889. 

Circus at Berlin burned, 1875. 

Wilkie Collins died, 1889. New Canterbury opened by R. E, Villiers, 1876. 
Death of Bessie Bellwood, 1896. 

16TH AFTER Trinity. [Gaiety Varieties, Liverpool, burned down, 1891, 
Haymarket opened under Bashford and Russell, 1885. 

First visit of Henry Irving to Quebec, 1884. 

Queen’s Theatre, Longton, burned, 1894. 

James Sadler killed by falling from his balloon, 1824, 

Closing of Lyceum under KE. Falconer’s s Management, 1870. 
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HER MAJTESTY’S HOUSEHOLD. 


Keeper of the Privy Purse .. oe o oe _ o Sir F. L. Edwards, K.C.B. 
Private Secretary oe ° wa ee Sir A. J. Bigge, K.C.B. 
LORD STEWARD’ Ss " DEP ARTMENT. 
Lord Steward .. ° ° oe Earl of Pembroke. 
Treasurer ee es ée es on ae Viscount Curzon, M.P. 
Comptroller... ee ee ee ee Lord Arthur Hill, M.P. 
Master of the Household. eo oe ee Lord Edward Wm. Pelham-Clinton, 
Secretary Board of Green Cloth .. ee ee T.C. March, C.B. 
Paymaster of Household... eo ee ae G. T. Hertslet. 
Hereditery Grand Almoner . ee on ee Marquess of Exeter. 
High Almoner ee ee oe ee eo Bishop of Ely. 
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OCTOBER. 


PHASES OF THE MOON. 


. 7. Last Quarter, 6h. 5m. p.m. Oct. 22. First Quarter, 9h. 9m. a.m. 
15. New Moon, 0h, 37m. p.m. 29. Full Moon, Oh. 18m. p.m. 





Boughs are daily rifled by the gusty thieves, 
And the book of Nature getteth short of leaves —Tom Hoop. 


MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. 


New Theatre Royal, Cheltenham, opened, 1891. 

177TH arrer Trinity. [Panorama burned, Belle Vue, Manchester, 1883. 

Marriage of Seymour Hicks and Ellaline Terriss, 1893. 

County Theatre, Kingston, opened, 1897. 

National Palace of Varieties, Croydon, opened, 1896. 

Death of Lord Tennyson, 1892. 

Eight Theatres burned down in fire at Chicago, 1871. 

New Sadler’s Wells opened by Mrs. Bateman with Rob Roy, 1879. 

18TH arrer Trmity. [Trocadero opened under management of H. J. 

New Savoy Theatre opened with Patience, 1881. [Dideott, 1893. 

Lyceum Theatre, Sheffield, opened, 1897. 

Opening of East London Theatre (Effingham Saloon), 1867. 

Mrs. Langtry won the Cesarewitch with Merman, 1897. 

Highbury Barn licence refused by magistrates, 1870. 

Comedy Theatre opened, 1881. 

197 arrer Trriry. [Charing Cross Theatre re-christened “The Folly,” | 

Death of Henry Abbey, theatrical manager, 1896. [1876. 

The Alhambra again opened as a music hall, 1884. 

Garrick opened at Goodman’s Fields as “‘ Richard III.,” 1741. 

Shaftesbury Theatre, Shaftesbury Avenue, opened, 1888. 

Sims Reeves born, 1821. 

Oriental Music Hall, Poplar, opened as a theatre, 1867. 

20TH arrer Trinity. [Audiences behind the scenes banished by Garrick, 

Banquet to Dramatic Profession at Mansion House, 1876. [1747. 

Afterpicces first added, 1688. 

Opening of New Theatre Royal, Glasgow, by Miss Marie Litton, 1880. 

Empire temporarily closed on account of L.C.C. restrictions, 1894. 

Oxford Music Hall (19 years’ lease) sold for £27,100, 1890. 

Miss O'Neill, actress (Lady Wrixon Becher), died, 1872. 

2lst arrer Trinity. [Foundation-stone laid of Daly's, Cranbourn St.,1891. 
Theatre Royal, Liverpool, Williamson Sq., first opened, 1772. 
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HER MATESTY’S HOUSEHOLD. 
(CONTINUED.) 
LORD CHAMBERLAIN’S DEPARTMENT. 


Lord Chamberlain ‘0 ee ee oe es Earl of Lathom, G.C.B. 

Vice-Chamberlain 6 os ee os ee Hon. Ailwyn Edward Fellows, M.P. 
Examiner of Plays oe -_ ee oe - G. A. Redford. 

Comptroller 2 ‘a oe om - oh Rt. Hon. Sir 8. C. B. Ponsonby Fane, G.O.B. 
Chief Clerk ae - ee ts ee Daniel Tupper. 

Mistress of the Robes .. eo oe oe es Duchess of Buccleuch. 

Poet Laureate .. ee eo . ee ee 

Captain of Yeomen of the Guard .. 


ee 
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NOVEMBER. 


PHASES OF THE MOON. 


Nov. 6. Last Quarter, 2h. 28m. p.m. Nov. 20, First Quarter, 5h. 5m. p.m, 
14. New Moon, Oh, 21m. a.m. 28. Full Moon, 4h. 39m. a.m. 





“ Mine enemy’s dog, 
Though he had bit me, should have stood that night 
Against my fire.” Kine Laar. 


MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. 


Fatal panic at Star Theatre, Glasgow, 1884. 

Oxford Music Hall burned down, 1872. Jenny Lind died, 1887. 

Old Garrick Theatre burned down, 1846. 

Mr. William Harrison opened Her Majesty’s, 1864. 

Grand Varieties, Gravesend, opened, 1894. 

22np arrer Troiry. [Empire Varieties, Bristol, opened, 1893. 
Promenade Concerts at Alhambra, 1870. 

New Gaiety, Birmingham, opened, 1897. 

Female character first acted by a woman on English stage, 1656. 

George Belmore’s last appearance on stage at Boston (U.S.), 1875. 

Mark Lemon fined for reading in costume at Plymouth, 1869. 

Cowen’s opera Signa produced at Dal Verme Theatre, Milan, 1893. 

23ep arrer Trinity. [T. D. Rice’s appearance at Adelphi as “Jim 
Raglan Music Hall burned, 1883. [Crow,” 1836, 
New Grand Theatre, Birmingham, opened, 1883. 

Shakespeare, Clapham Junction, opened, 1896. 

Presentation to Charles Wyndham at the Lyceum, 1896. 

Sadler’s Wells opened as a Variety Theatre, 1893. 

Gaiety Varieties, Southampton, burned down, 1884. 

247m arrer Trinity. [Purcell’s bicentenary celebration at Lyceum, 
“The Midgets” first exhibited in London, 1880. (1895. 
Mrs. Keeley’s birthday reception at Lyceum, 1895 (90th birthday). 

Mr. 8. B. Bancroft reads Dickens’s “ Christmas Carol” at Queen’s Hall, 
Globe Theatre, Bankside, built, 1594. [1896. 
Jubilee performance of The Bells (produced 1871) at the Lyceum, 1896. 
W.S. Gilbert v. Pall Mall Gazette, 1873 ; verdict for defendants. 

lst 1s Apvent. [New Globe Theatre, Strand, opened, 1868. 

Dublin Gaiety opened, 1871. 

Windsor Theatre, New York, burned down, 1882. 

Argyll Rooms, Windmill Street, closed for music and dancing, 1878. 
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HER MAJTESTY’S HOUSEHOLD. 
(CONTINUED.) 
LORD CHAMBERLAIN’S DEPARTMENT. 
Oaptain of the Sutenetiene oe os Lord Belper. 
Master of Music ° oe os <e Sir Walter Parratt. 
oes of Chapels Royal ee ee — oe Bishop of London. 
b-Dean ° ee ee oe Rev. James Edgar Sheppard. 

Ourk of the Closet .. es ee oe ae Bishop of Winchester. 
Resident Chaplain es “ o6 ee Dean of Windsor. 


jl MASTER OF THE HORSE’S DEPARTMENT. 
¢ Master of the Horse Duke of Portland. | Crown Equerry and Secretary, Sir Henry Peter Ewart. 
Master of the Buckhounds Earl of ee 
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DECEMBER. 


PHASES OF THE MOON. 


Dec. 6. Last Quarter, 10h. 6m. a.m. Dec, 20. First Quarter, 3h. 22m. a.m. 
13. New Moon, 11h. 43m. a.m. | 27. Full Moon, 11h. 39m. p.m. 





At Christmas play and make good cheer, 
For Christmas comes but once a year. 


Tvsser’s “ Datty Drier.” 


| 


<p 


MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL ‘EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. 


Tu | Theatrical licence granted to Paluce, Manchester, 1892. 
F | Fortune Theatre erected, 1599. 
S | Louisa Branton (Countess of Craven), actress, died, 1860. 
| 2xp in Apvent. [New Olympic opened, 1890. 
M | Sale of Lacy’s Theatrical Portrait Gallery, 1873. 
To | Her Majesty's burned down, 1867. 
Brooklyn Theatre, New York, burned down, 1876 ; 300 lives lost. 
Ring Theatre, Vienna, burned down, 1881; 1,000 lives lost. 
Novelty Theatre opened, 1882. 
Grand Theatre, Wolverhampton, opened, 1894. 
3ep 1x Apvent. [Third Annual Dinner, Actors’ B.F., 1893. 
Celebration of Jubilee, Marylebone Theatre, 1892. 
Alhambra opened by E. T. Smith, 1860. 
Standard Theatre, New York, burned down, 1883, 
Olympia Concert Hall, Newcastle-on-Tyne, opened, 1893. 
Mr. William Terriss murdered, 1897. 
Sidney Brough married to Lizzie Webster, 1893. 
4ru 1n Apvent. [Opening of County Theatre, Lincoln, 1893. 
Empire Theatre, Liverpool (late Alexandra), opened, 1896. 
Opening of Rotunda Theatre, Liverpool, 1878. 
Reopening of Foresters’ Music Hall, Mile End, 1893. 
Pantomime first played at Lincoln’s Inn Fields Theatre, 1716. 
Astley’s opened by Dion Boucicault as Theatre Royal, Westminster, 1862. 
Death of Henry Pettitt, dramatist, 1893. 
Curistmas Day. [Death of Weist Hill, 1891. 
New London Music Hall, Shoreditch, opened, 1893. 
Miss Foote (Countess of Harrington), actress, died, 1867. 
Mrz. Stirling (Lady Gregory) died, 1895. 
William Holland died, 1895. 
Last performance at T.R., Weymouth, 1893 (She Stoops to Conquer). 
Old Cockpit Theatre in Drury Lane turned into a schoolroom, 1647. 





city OFFICERS. 


LORD MAYOR—Lieut.-Ool. the Right Hon. Horatio David Davies, M.P. fran of Bishopsgate, 1889). 
SuEnirrs—Mr. Alderman Frank Green and Mr. Deput; a Dewar. 
ReoorpER—Sir Charles Hall, K.C.M.G., Q.C., 
Town CLERK—Sir John B. Monckton, ‘sa 
Common SenzgEANT—Sir Forrest Fulton, Q.C. 
COMMISSIONER OF PoLice—Lieut.-Col. Henry Smith. 
Paivate Secretary To LoRD Mayor—W. J. Soulsby, Esq., O.B. 





THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 


<“SEEGER’S” HAIR DYE 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD. CC — 


Instantaneous and 
2s. per case. ~ Harmless. 


From all Druggists AgM@eey> One preparation 
and Hairdressers. FANN only. 


a 


. Pee Shades: Black, Brown, & Blonde. | Beware of Cheap and Worthless Imitations. 


DON'T COUBH—JUST USE 
“KEATING’S LOZENGES.” 


Tuey are simpty THE “ UNRIVALLED” COUGH REMEDY. 
Ask throughout the world, in any country that can be named, you 
WH d will find them largely sold. There is absolutely no remedy that is 
eum 86-80 Speedy in giving relief, so certain to cure, and yet the most 
delicate can take them. One Lozenge gives ease. 


Sold by all Chemists in 1/1} Tins. 


PLAYGOERS! 


SATURDAY. 





THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER, 


gansta DiAiigy 


LLU STRATED CA TALOGY ¢ 


Post Free. 


The Company beg 
to announce the 
opening of the New 

Premises 


143, REGENT STREET. 


Inspection Invited. 


NEW DIAMOND TIARA. 
Set A jour, in Real Diamond Mounts. Price £16. 


143, REGENT STREET, W. 85, NEW BOND STREET, W. 
43, BURLINGTON ARCADE, W. AND IN PARIS. 
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|| Abbey, Henry 
Actors’ Association 
Actors’ B. Fund 
Addison, Joseph 
Adelphi (old) ... 
Afterpieces 
Albert Hall 
Albert Palace ... 
Alboni, Mme. ... 
Alexandra Palace 
| Alexandra Palace 


|| Alhambra 


|| Alhambra ag 
|| Alhambra (Music Hall) 
| Alhambra (Palace)... 
|| Alhambra Promenade 
| Concerts “ 
| Alhambra opened ‘ 
|| American Theatre, San 
Francisco, burned ... 
Aquarium, Westminster 
| ** Arden of Feversham” 
Argyll Rooms .. ; 
Astley’s opened as 
Theatre : 


Astor’s Opera House, 
N.Y. on 


| Audiences Behind 
| Avenue Theatre 


|| Bacup Theatre 
Bagnigge Wells 

Ballet Costumes Circular 
Bancroft 7S tame 
Bancroft, 8. B. : 

| Bancroft, 8. B. 


| Banquet to Dramatic Pro- 


fession : es 
| Barnby, Sir Joseph . os 
|| Barnum, Phineas T. 

| Barnum’s Theatre 

|| Barrett, Lawrence 
Barrett, Wilson 
Barry, Shiel 


INDEX. 
PIECES, PLACES, AND PERFORMERS 


ENUMERATED IN THE CALENDAR, 


October. 
February. 
December. 
May. 
June. 
October. 
March. 
June. 
April. 
May. 
August. 
February. 
March. 
October. 
April. 


November. | 


December. 


February. 
January. 
July. 


November. 


December. 


May. 
October. 
March. 


September. 


May. 
January. 
July. 
August. 


November. 


October. 
January. 
ioe 
arch, 
April. 
March. 
March, 


| Bartholomew Fair 
| Bateman, Mrs. 
| Bayly, Thomas H. 


Beaumont, Francis 
4 Beckett, Gilbert 
Bedford, Paul... 
Beethoven : 
‘** Bells, The” ... 
Bellwood, Bessie 
Belmore, George 


| Berlin Circus ... 


Bernhardt, Sarah 

Betty, Henry ... 

Bilton, Belle ... 

Birmingham, Gaiety .. 

Birmingham, New 
Grand ; 

‘* Black-ey’d Susan ” 


| Blackfriars Theatre 
| Blackfriars Theatre ... 
| Blondin eve 


Bolton Theatre 
Boscombe Theatre 


Bow, Eastern Empire 
Bradford Theatre 


| Braham, John 
| Brahms, Johannes 
| Brighton, Empire 


Bristol, Empire 

Brixton Theatre 

Brooke, G.  V. 
(‘* Othello ”) 


| Brooke, G. V.... 
Brooklyn Theatre 


Brough, Sydney 
Brunton, Louisa 
Brussels, Eden 
Buckstone Benefit 
Burns, Thomas 


Canterbury (new) 
Celeste, Mdme. 
Chart, Mrs. Nye 


September. 
October. 
April. 
March. 
August. 
January. 
March. 
November. | 
September. || 
November. | 
September. | 
June. 
February. 
July. 
November. 


October. 
June. 

May 
August. 
February. 
January. 
May. 
August. 
July. 
February. 
April. 
August. 
November. 
September. 


January. 
January. 
December. 
December. 
December. 
June. 
June. 
July. 


September. 
February. 
February 


CheltenhamTheatre(new) October. 
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Cherubini ie 

Chicago Theatres ‘i 

Chippendale, W. H. ... 

Chippendale, W. H. 

Clapham, Shakespeare 

Clayton, John.. is 

Closing Paris Theatres 

Coburg Theatre (old)... 

| Cockpit Theatre 

|| Coleman, John 

| Collins, Wilkie 

| Comédie-Frangaise 

|| Comedy Theatre 

Cork, Palace ... 

| Cork Theatre ... 

Costa, Sir Michael 

Court Theatre .. 

| Covent Garden Theatre 

Covent Garden (Dpera) 

Cowen’s ‘‘ Signa” 

Crouch End, Queen’s 8 
Theatre 

Croydon, Empire _... 

Croydon, National Palace 

Crystal Palace.. oa 

Cumberland, Richard. 

Cushman, Charlotte . 

Cushman, Charlotte ... 


” 


| “*Cymbeline ”... 


Dale, Capt. 


Daly’s(FoundationStone) October. 


Desclée, Aimée 

Diamond Jubilee 

Dinner to Dramatic 
Profession ... 

Donizetti a 

| Douglas, Palace . 

Dramatic Authors Bill 


Drop Curtain (Princess’s) May. 


Drury Lane Fund 

Dublin, Gaiety he 
Dublin, Theatre Royal 
Duke’s Theatre ; 
Durham, Theatre Royal 


East London Aquarium 
East London Theatre... 
Edinburgh, New Theatre 
Royal 
Edinburgh, 
Theatre 


Queen’s 


EdinburghTheatre Royal June. 
. Jul 


Elton lost ; 
Empire and L. C.C. 
Exeter Theatre 





INDEX. 


March. 
October. 
January. 
February. 
November. 
February. 
September. 
May. 
December. 
September. 
September. 
June. 
October. 
April. 
April. 
April. 
July. 
March. 
April. 
November. 


July. 
September. 
October. 
June. 

May. 
January. 
February. 
August. 


June. 


March. 
June. 


July. 
April. 
July. 
June. 


August. 
November. 
February. 
July. 
March. 





June. 
October. 


January. | 
April. 


wy. 
October. 
September. 





Glasgow, 


| Fechter, Charles 


Fechter, Charles 


| Female Character. 
| Female Characters ... 


First Playbill ... 


| Flexmore, Rob. 


Floral Hall... 
Folly Theatre ... 


| Foote, Miss... 
| F ord’s Theatre 
‘Foresters’ Music Hall 


Fortune Theatre 
Fulham, Grand 


Gaiety Company << 
Gaiety Girl Company... 
Garrick, David é 
Garrick Club ... = 
Garrick Theatre (old)... 
Garrick Theatre 
Gatti, Agostino 
Gilbert, W. S os 
Prince of 
Wales’s 


| Glasgow, Royal Albert 
Hall . 


Glasgow, ‘Theatre Royal 
Glasgow, Theatre =e 
(opening) ... 
Glasgow, Star (Panic)... 
Globe Theatre, Bankside 
Globe Theatre, Strand 
**Gondoliers,” The ... 
“Good for — 
Grain, Corney... 
Grand, Islington 
Grantham Theatre... 
Gravesend, Grand 
Varieties “an 
Grisi, Mme. 


Half-price 
Handel ... 


| Harrison, Mr. Wm. ae 


Haymarket Theatre ... 
Haymarket Theatre ... 
Haymarket en & 
Russell)... 
Her Majesty’s (old) . 
Her Majesty’s (new) 
Hicks, oar 
Highbury Barn 
Highbury Barn Cicense) 


| Hill, Weist 


Holland, William... 
Huddersfield Theatre... 
Hunt, Leigh ... 


September. 
September. 
October. 
February. || 
November. | 
April. 
January. 
November. 


January. 


January. 
February. 


October. 
November. | 
November. 
November. || 
March. 
February. 
March. 
August. 
April. 


November, 
July. 


June. 
April. 
November. 
January. 
July. 


I~ Hoes 
December. 
April. 
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“Ipswich, Lyceum bee 
| Ipswich, LyceumTheatre 


Irving, Henry... 


Irving, Henry... 


Irving, Henry... 
Irving, Henry... 
Islington Philharmonic 


| Jackson, Harry 
| Japanese Village 
| Jenny Lind 


| Kean, Charles.. 
| Kean, Charles... 


Kean, Charles... 

Kean, Edmund 

Keeley, Mrs. 

Keeley, Mrs. ... 

Kelly, Fanny ... 
Kilburn Theatre ; 
Kingston CountyTheatre 


Lacy’s Portrait Gallery 
** Lady of Lyons” . 
Langtry,. Mrs. ae 
witch) 
Lemon, Mark (fined)... 
Leotard 
Letine murdered ‘ 
Lincoln eed Theatre 
Liston ... eee 
Liston, John .. 
Liverpool, Empire 
Liverpool, Gaiety 


| Liverpool, Rotunda ... 
| Liverpool, Theatre Royal 


Llandudno New Concert 
Hal) ... 

** Lohengrin ” 

London, Shoreditch .. 

** London Assurance ” 

Lo n, Queen’s 

Lord Lytton 


| Lusby’s... + 
| Lyceum Company 


Lyceum (Falconer) 


| Lyceum Theatre 


Macready 


| Macready 


| 
| 
| 


Macready, W. Bese 
| Manchester (Belle V ue) 
Manchester Palace ... 
Manchester Palace 
Mansion House Dinner 
Maretzek, Max ” 
Marlowe, Christopher 
Mars, Malle. ... ee 


September. 
September. 


August. 
May. 


November. 


January. 
May. 
August, 
March. 
March. 


November. 


May. 
August. 
October. 


December. 
February. 


October. 
November. 
May. 
June. 
December. 
May. 
March. 
December. 


September. 


December. 
October. 


July. 
February. 
December. 
March. 


September. 


January. 
January. 
August. 


September. 


July. 


January. 
February. 
April. 
October. 
March. 
December. 
July. 
May. 
June. 


March. 


| Novelty 


Marylebone 
(Jubilee) 


| Mathews, Charles 


Meiningen Court Co.... 
Mellon, Miss ... - 
Meyerbeer _... 
Midgets, The ... 
Montes, Lola ... 


Morecambe, Victoria 


Pavilion 
Movable Scenes 


Neilson, Adelaide 
** Nelson’s Enchantress” 
| Newcastle Olympia 
| Newington Butts Theatre 


Niblo, William os 
Niblo’s Theatre, N. Y. 
Nice, Opera House ... 
Nisbett, Mrs. (Lady 
Boothby) vf 
heatre 
Nuneaton Theatre 


Odilon, Mme. ... 
Olympic 
Olympic ; 
— (new)... 


ONall. 

Opera, Embankment . 
Oriental Music Hall ... 
‘**Our Boys” ... 
Oxford burned down .. 
Oxford lease sold 
Oxford Music Hall 
Oxford Music Hall 


Oxford Music Hall 


Paganini a 

“‘ Pall Mall Gazette ”. 

Pantomime first played 

Paris, Grand Opera 
House 

Paris, Italian. 
House a 

Paris, Opera Comique 

Park Theatre ... 

Pasta, Mme. 

Patent first granted ... 

** Paul Pry 

Pettitt, + ll 

Phelps, Samuel 

Phipps, C. J.. 

Plays (Sundays) : 

Plymouth Theatre (old) 

Polytechnic 


" Opera 


een John 


Theatre 


December. 


September. | 


June. 
July. 
May. 


November. || 


January. 


July. 
June. 


August. 
February. 
December. 
March. 
August. 
May. 
March. 


January. 
December. 
July. 


June. 
January. 
August. 
December. 
July. 
October. 
December. 
October. 
April. 
November. 
October. 
February. 
March. 
August. 


June. 
November. 
December. 


January. 


January. 
May. 
May. 
July. 
January. 
September. 
December. 
March. 
May. 
January. 
January. 
January. 
February. 


F 


| 


| 
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Prince of 
Theatre (old) 

Princess’s Theatre (old) 

Purcell’s Bicentenary 


Wales’ 


Racine .. 
Raglan Music Hall 
Ranelagh Gardens 

|| Reading CountyTheatre 

|| Reed, Alfred German... 
Reed, Mrs, German ... 

| Reeves, Sims... 

| Rice, T. D., 

Crow” i 

Ring Theatre . 
Robertson, Forbes 
Robertson, 4 
Robertson, T. W. 
Robson, Fred.. 
“Romeo and Juliet” 
** Roméo et Juliette ” 
Royal Music Hall 

|| Ryder, John . 


* Jim 


Sadler, James... 
Sadler’s Wells.. 
| Sadler’s Wells .. ‘“ 
Sadler’s Wells ( Variety ) 
St. Martin’s Hall 
Salvini ... 
Savoy 
Schiller _ 
| **S$chool for Scandal ” 
** School for Scandal ” 
** Secret Service ” 
Set Scenes... CF 
Shaftesbury Theatre ... 
Shakespeare, William 
|| Shakespeare’s House... 
|| Sheffield, City Theatre 
| Sheffield, Lyceum 
Simmonds, Mr. ae 
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“ACTORS HANDS 


—20/4, Co —. 


-E-\ HE so-called science of Palmistry or Chirology has become so fashionable 

} of late years that, even to those who have no faith in the theory that 
G2 character can be discerned in, and fate predicted by, the lines of the 
hand, the peculiarities of the palms of celebrities are of interest. We 

give our readers some sketches of the hands of Actors and Actresses, for the 
use of which we are indebted to the Editor of The Palmist and Mrs. St. Hill :— 


THE HANDS OF MR. BEERBOHM TREE. 


Tue hands are remarkably small for so tall a person as Mr. Tree, giving a great 
sense of the whole of things; the detail, though not unheeded, will always be 
subordinated to the ensemble, and the mind is far-seeing in its search for effect. 
The smooth fingers will make the impressions very quick, and he will be 
prompt in action also, when it is necessary, and on emergencies. The hands 
are soft, somewhat harder in the right than the left, he having made himself 
energetic, being naturally contemplative and dreamy. His energy is the driving 
of the body by the pent-up force of the intellect, and as this is always a great 
trial to the former, even with so fine a constitution, a break-down is possible, 
if an occasional thorough rest is not taken. The fingers are very supple, he is 
very adaptable, and will like to mix in many different grades of society. They 
are set close together and yet will fall easily apart, as he comes from a con- 
ventional stock, and is himself much the reverse. The fingers are very slender 
at the base, and the second joints are strongly marked inside the hands, 
showing that he is not in the least greedy, but rather fastidious in his choice of 
food, and having but little appetite. He is quite heedless of money, not caring 
for it at all, and not always seeing the need of others for it; but if this is 
brought to his notice, he would be extremely and spasmodically generous. The 
thumb is very wilful, loving its own way, and the less chance there is of getting 
it the more it will be striven for. The waist will make him illogical, reasoning 
not from theory but from examples, forming his opinions by what he himself 
perceives. The pointed tip will make him much influenced by others, and the 
whole thumb is not long enough in proportion to the hand to make him 
constant, although the long hand will make him patient where his heart is 
concerned, and his long fingers very sensitive. Jupiter gives a certain sense of 
obligation, and a desire to excel. Saturn, his dominant finger, makes him 
cautious and prudent, the spatulate Apollo, leaning close against it, shows the 
artist, giving colour, form, and action in art, and a great love of beauty in all 
things. Mercury, a little too conical, will make him greater at putting ideas to 
other’s words than words to other's ideas, and its length will give him the 
necessary management and capacity for carrying out the imaginations of the 
Luna below. Much Mercury with a dominant Saturn will sometimes make our 
Subject a little inclined to experiment on his friends’ feelings, perhaps from 
curiosity, but he is here so sensitive and so likely to take offence himself that 
the inclination may well be checked by his own good taste. We come now to 
the Mounts, and observe a great development of Jupiter in the right ; in the left 
much less, with a tendency to lean towards Saturn, which must have made 
him very self-conscious in past days. This development of Jupiter is too much, 
it amounts to a fault in the hand, and it is quite needless. The Subject has no 
need to care so much what people think; if he can satisfy himself, it is more 

G 
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than all that others can demand. But, all the same, it is not necessary to care 
so much as our Subject does for the opinions of others, often people for whom he 
has no respect and whose criticism he himself despises. Let him attend to the 
opinion of other great artists like himself, and let the little people go. Our 
readers will understand this is the effect of an unqualified development of 
Jupiter in a hand of Saturn and Apollo. The Saturn Mount will make him 
inclined to be morbid, and, unless he is careful, he may suffer at times from 
remorse. Apollo very low, will give him no special liking for or understanding 
of animals, but he will never desire to be cruel. The Mercury is sadly failing in 
the right hand, he is losing much of his cheerfulness, and in these hands it is a 
specially valuable quality, he should certainly go much into the society of 
cheerful people, and not let responsibility weigh so heavily on him. His Mars 
Mounts differ in the two hands, being better in the left than the right; he is per- 
severing and aggressive, but his moral courage, which was naturally good, has 
become much less from his habit of avoiding the exercise of it, he having used 
his diplomacy, which is very strong, in evading the necessity. The flat plain 
and absence of the Thumb-line or crease on Venus gives him great fortitude, 
and heroic endurance of physical pain. The nails are very square and short, 
and the lower Mars less developed, which makes the temper very hot, but it is 
much dependent on health, and he is chiefly irritable when overworked. The 
Mount of Venus will give a love of melody and a good ear for sound,-and 
developed towards Luna, a great love of beauty in the opposite sex. There is 
a great development of Luna, which, taken with the long deep Head-line, 
deeply forked, powerful Mercury finger and Apollo, gives that original creative 
imagination perfectly executed which we call genius. This Head-line shows 
great power of concentration of mind, the intellect, which is brilliant, turns to 
the imaginative, and yet, with the upper branch, gives consideration of the 
practical side of his art. This vividly imaginative Head will possibly cloud his 
perception of facts, and make it difficult for him to perceive truth, and may 
also sometimes give him a fear of consequences arising more from fancy than 
fact. The Heart-line shows him to be very affectionate and naturally capable 
of much kindness and unselfishness. He is jealous in his affection, and loves 
to be first with those he cares for. From the depth of the line below Apollo, 
we see he is inclined to be religious and from the first knot to be also sceptical, 
but since the development of Jupiter he has become so absorbed in his worldly 
affairs as to cease to interest himself in the conflict between the two, and has 
placed art in its stead; this, however, will never quite satisfy him, and he will 
probably turn to religion again later on. He is very kind hearted to his 
dependants, and sympathetic to all in trouble, his great imagination enabling 
him to put himself readily in others’ place. He is very young for his age, and 
consequently dates may have to be calculated differently. He has an excellent 
constitution, the lines are all clear and deep, his mind will make his body 
suffer a little from over-excitement, which is somewhat trying to his heart, the 
line feathering towards the end. He has the promise of a good long life, if he is 
careful, but should not go on working after fifty-two. He has always been 
much influenced by his wife, who has a strong character and good wits—line 
rising from Luna in left—and he .has much respect for her opinion, and from 
his Heart-line he should be very fond of his children. He has lately had a 
loss in his family from death—bar line across Fate from Mars—and he may 
shortly have another, not in his immediate family, but connected with him, 
rather suddenly. He has now very great success before him for a year and a 
haJf—line doubled, he will possibly then make a mistake with his head, causing 
a break and a change, but shortly after he will succeed again as nearly as well as 
before. He has been one long journey with a certain amount of success, but the 
fame of the next journey will be far greater, as the line is now developing, but 
he must be careful to take the right people with him, lest his success is 
marred by enmity and quarrels. He is quite safe on the sea, Luna uncrossed 
and unstarred, he has no danger from fire—no star on Jupiter, but he should 
be careful as to falls and blows, a star on Head-line has faded nearly out, but 
he has once been in danger of something falling on him from a height. 
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THE HAND OF MR. GEORGE ALEXANDER. 


Tue hand is large, showing great capacity for detail and love of finish and 
perfection. The fingers, measured anatomically, are longer than the palm, 
which will make the Subject refined and sensitive, fastidious and somewhat 
particular. The hand was hard, showing energy and love of work, of mental 
work, not physical ; its width indicates the love of open air and the necessity 
for it; the fingers are somewhat stiff, and turn a little upwards towards the 
palm, showing great tenacity of purpose—no trusting to happy-go-lucky 
chances, as is the case with supple, turned-back fingers, and he will never 
let an opening be offered him without turning it to its full advantage. The 
thumb is very strong, and is set low down upon the hand, showing a masterful 
will; the logic too good to be obstinate, and much versatility of talent. The 
type of fingers is somewhat mixed, a pointed Jupiter with the others square; 
the Apollo having a tendency towards spatulate in the right hand, owing to the 
love of movement in art, which has been of course much cultivated. The 
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length and size of the hand, with the long Saturnian, give prudence and caution, 
which, taken with the width between the thumb and percussion of Jupiter, 
makes him careful in his spending, but very generous and even lavish when he 
thinks the occasion worthy of it, and likely to bring advantage to himself. But, 
like all square hands, he will ask the reason why, and what good will come of 
it. The dominant finger is that of Apollo, with its passion for art and things 
beautiful, and its rounded tip for dramatic talent and love of movement. The 
finger of Mercury is long and straight, but is set low in the hand, which will 
make the carrying out of the ideas somewhat of a struggle, though the length 
of the first phalange gives excellent management both of people and business. 
Of the Mounts there is very little development of Jupiter, Venus, or Mercury; 
the hand is somewhat hollow across the Plain of Mars, but the Mounts 
sufficiently developed, the dominant ones being Luna and Apollo, and in a 
lesser degree Saturn, 

There being much Luna with an absence of Mercury, and some Saturn, the 
Mount of Apollo has scarcely power enough to keep the Subject very cheerful, 
the imagination being so powerful, although it is stall too much dreamed over, 
the development being towards the wrist, and the Head-line straight. This 
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combination of Mounts will make the temperament melancholy and somewhat 
self-conscious. As to the lines, they are clear and well marked, the Life-line 
being better after six-and-twenty than before, being up to then rather delicate, 
the Head very long and straight, giving good common-sense and good memory, 
and the extreme length of the Heart-line, with the absence of the Mount of 
Venus, a rather cold heart, not easily touched, but with the power of a strong 
unselfish devotion to perhaps one or two people in the course of his life. The 
Fate-line with its tendency towards Jupiter shows success and fame, hardly 
worked for, and not come by chance, the break below the rise of the line of 
Apollo the change in profession by which that success was after a struggle 
obtained. There is a danger of an accident on the edge of water on a long 


journey, probably past, two or three successful voyages, much money, and no 
long illness at the end of life. 


——0795, 00 —— 


THE HAND OF MR. BEN DAVIES. 


Tuts hand is spatulate in type. This gives a great love of movement, and 
in the third finger shows the love of movement in art, a part of dramatic talent. 
The fingers are all supple and wide apart, the signs of an unconventional and 
generous nature. The shortness of the fingers and size of the palm give him 


MR. BEN DAVIES. 


an impulsive nature, not fastidious or particular, with much love of comfort 
and good living. The thumb shows a strong will but not obstinate, constant 
and reasonable ; the first finger is honourable and gives a sense of duty; the 
second shows a lack of calculation; the third is artistic talent; and the fourth, 
which is a little too short, denotes that he will not make his way in the world 
by diplomacy or manceuvring. His tact is the outcome of sympathy—the 
Mounts of Luna and Venus, and of the intelligence shown by the long well- 
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marked Head-line. The hand is of the type of Mars, which Mount is very 
pronounced, especially under Jupiter, which is also high, and that of Mercury 
is well-formed and placed directly under the fourth finger. There is no Saturn, 
and the Apollo Mount is not high, and is rather misplaced towards Mercury. 
He has both courage and self-control, benevolence and sympathy, cheerfulness 
and mercy. He has but little prudence, no apprehension of consequences, and 
none of that melancholy which in temperaments of Luna and Venus is generally 
felt, and from which he is saved by the combination of. Mars and Mercury. 
The lines are but few and well marked. The constitution is excellent, and the 
health all through life wonderfully good. Nothing but the Subject’s own 
rashness and over-energy can spoil this magnificent health, the best of all gifts 
in this ailing world. The Head-line shows an excellent memory, truth and 
good sense; the Heart-line is affectionate, constant, and unselfish. He has only 
one strong attachment in life,and the person for whom this is felt has com- 
plete influence over him. He is very devoted to his family, and proud of them. 
As to the line of Fate, it shows that he is not one of those who, mushroom-like, 
spring to fame in a night. There has been a poor and rather sad beginning ; 
the cheerful nature has had.to make the best of depressing circumstances and 
want of joy in childhood. Then the line running into the base of the Life-line 
shows help and assistance, and hard work successfully undertaken. The lines 
of fame and fortune cross the Fate-line in a curious and uncommon manner ; 
the rise of the former is from the Life-line, showing that it was from his own 
work and exertions that his success arose ; the Fate, arising from Luna, shows 
that it was not without good help in the first instance that his feet, were placed 
on the ladder of fame. There isa mistake made in money matters, and the 
evil influence of a cheat or unprincipled person shown in the transverse island 
over the Head-line, about which we might warn our Subject, but the line con- 
tinues so excellently above the Heart that the loss involved cannot be serious, 
and will be easily replaced. 

Among the lesser lines we note the line of ambition on Jupiter, and the 


star of fame on Apollo. We may end our study by observing the traced lines 
on Luna, and the great success developing for our Subject from across the sea, 
where he will doubtless journey before long, and from whence we are glad to 
see a second line which will bring him back to us again. 


0 2 Oo 


THE HAND OF MR. GEORGE GROSSMITH. 


Tue hand of our most popular entertainer is one very interesting to students 
of palmistry. It is the long-fingered, spatulate type, hard in texture and slender 
in make. He has the knots of order, but no science; strong will, but little 
logic. In fact, it is the artistic temperament, with all its sensitiveness and 
fastidiousness. The thoughts are quick—pointed Jupiter in contradiction—the 
action more cautious and not without calculation, the fingers being all long. 
With all its prudence and love of money shown by the finger of Apollo, the 
position of the thumb shows the nature generous and the temper very uncon- 
ventional. The strong thumb and the hard hand—energy and determination— 
with the high Mounts of Luna and Venus, imagination and melody, together 
with the indispensable assistance of the long little fingers, are the secrets of - 
Mr. Grossmith’s success. The long finger of Mercury is very noticeable in his 
case by the length and power of the first phalanges, the power of language, and 
its prominent position—standing out from the other fingers most assertively— 
shows it the dominant finger, and proves Mr. Grossmith a true Mercurian. 
For the rest, the Mount of Mercury is highly developed for wit and high 
spirits ; Jupiter gives him a great love of society, and desires to ingratiate 
himself with people he considers best worth knowing; and Mars gives him 
sufficient aggressiveness to win his way in the world. 

As to the lines, the Heart shows good-nature and good friendships, the 
Head slopes as it should towards imagination, and the Life-line is long and well 
marked. The student will have to take into account that there are many 
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more lines in the hands we present for his examination than the engraving can 
produce, having regard to the exact value given to the different depths ; 
and among these Luna-lines there is some warning of over-mental work 
affecting the nerves. The Voyage-lines on the percussion are fortunate. 

The Fate and Fortune lines in this hand both rise straight beneath their 
respective Mounts, and are very clearly marked and deep. The Fate does not 
start very well, there is hesitation as to the career to be adopted, and, when it 
gets away from the line of control below it, it starts on its upward course from a 
distinct fork, the branch that forms it being a sign of the helping hand that gave 
him his first set-off. At about twenty-nine there is a bar-line that crosses from 
the lower Mount of Mars, breaking the Apollo, and ending on the Saturnian 


MR. GEORGE GROSSMITH. 


line, showing a temporary check in prosperity; but the latter line still goes 
tranquilly on, while the Apollo, quickly recovering from the passing losses, 
continues unchegked its upward course. The bar-line from the Head across 
the quadrangle would be trouble from the death of a person loved, after which 
the doubling of the Saturnian shows increased prosperity. Finally the student 
will observe that this latter line, leaving its natural course towards the second 
finger, makes a dash across the Mounts to the root of the Apollo, towards which 
the latter’s own proper line, doubled in its later course, is also making its way. 
be may safely prophesy Mr. Grossmith will leave a substantial fortune behind 
im. 


—07QR 00 —_— 


THE HAND OF MRS. KEELEY. 


To look at the hand before us, we could not give it more than sixty years, 
the lines are still so clear, so strongly marked, and there is such vigour and 
suppleness in its sturdy little grasp. The hands of Mercury and Mars live so 
long and never grow old, and this hand of Mrs. Keeley is a very perfect type. 
It is very small, very elastic, the stretch of the fingers very wide apart, and the 
thumb turned well back. Extreme generosity, a little extravagance, and utter 
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unconventionality in every line of it. Its small size, the space between Life 
and Head lines, and the Mercurial type, with its high mount and dominant 
finger, give the spirit and dash and élan, with carelessness of consequences and 
love of wit and fun, which is the keynote of this cheerful character. The 
Mounts of Mars add courage and control over a little fieriness of disposition, 
soon hot and quickly over, and the fortitude and endurance necessary to face 
the ups and downs of her hard-working profession. The Head-line is strong 
and long and very straight—it would have been to» straight, had it not been for 
the development of the Mount of Luna, which, giving a passionate imagination, 
allows of the Head-line taking its most practical form, and thus adding a great 
deal of common-sense to the imaginative nature of our subject. The line of 
ambition is deeply marked on the Mount of Jupiter, and with the strong thumb 
gives the determination to succeed, and the intense desire to mount to the very 
summit of success, be the climb never so weary and the ascent never so hard. 
The Mount of Jupiter is much more developed in the left hand than in the right, 
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and the Mount of Apollo, with its love of mercy, of children, and of animals, 
strong in both; Venus is scarcely developed at all, its place is taken in the 
affections by the long, forked line of Heart, showing that, though the feelings are 
somewhat cold and slow to be moved—the passion of the nature being all in 
the imagination and in her art—once our Subject made a friend, her constancy 
and kind-heartedness would be impossible to surpass, though it might bring a 
little jealousy in its train from the upward turn of the forked lines to the base 
of the finger of Jupiter. It is the hand of a Subject with an infinite number of 
outward friends and acquaintances and very few of the “inner brotherhood,” 
one who would always be deeply loved by others, but whose own love would be 
difficult to gain. We must ~ ol a little for the fading of some of the minor 
lines, but the student should well observe how the tendency of all the lines of 
Fate and Fortune is to turn up towards Jupiter and towards Apollo, to fame 
and success. There must doubtless have been many bars across aad ps but 
these have certainly faded, as a nature like that of Mrs. Keeley would always 
remember the good and forget the evil, happiness engraved on marble, and 
misfortune written on running water. Only the memory of one great trouble 
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still faintly crossed the Plain of Mars from the Life to the Heart, but even from 
where it starts on the Life-line at about her twenty-ninth or thirtieth year 
there arises a good line of prosperity in a new undertaking towards the Mount 
of Jupiter, and an evil influence conquered by good in the line towards Saturn, 
both beginning at the same or nearly the same time, with many changes on 
Fate and Life alike. Forty-nine to fifty-one must have been rather a time of 
crisis in the life of our Subject, as then the line of Life crosses on to its other 
branch (a peculiarity I have noticed on many hands that have lived to great age 
with happiness and prosperity), the line then continuing until it completely 
encircles the base of the third phalange of the thumb. There are many lesser 
lines to be noted on this hand, the little star on the base of Luna showing a 
danger on water, and the smaller ones below the Head-line indicating little 
accidents and dangers on land. We especially point out the extreme 
cheerfulness of disposition which goes with Luna and Mercury when combined 
with spatulate, short fingers, The short-lined, short-fingered people are always 
more content than those with the reverse formation; but the contentedness 
then arises from a dull mind, and the want of power in imaginating anything 
better than creature-comforts, which are easily procurable. It is very different 
with a hand like Mrs. Keeley’s; it is not that she does not imagine much better 
things than could possibly come to pass in this world, but that, having much 
sense and feeling, che throws off the trouble with determination, though she 
feels it ever so deeply, and holds tight on to the bright spots of her existence, 
looking forward in hope, and backward with pleasure. Hands like those of 
Mrs. Keeley herself, which have nobly struggled and worked, containing the 
records of the hardly-won success and strife of nearly a century, are far, far 
more interesting to the palmist than those of any boudoir beauty, however 
wonderful their psychic form. 


—-oG00—— 


THE HAND OF MISS IRENE VANBRUGH. 


Tue hands are small in comparison to the “a of their owner, pointed 
on 


fingers with a conical Apollo in contradiction, a strong thumb and the 
lower Mounts tapering to the wrist go to form a most harmonious whole. The 
type is Jupiter and Mercury, than which none is better fitted to cope with the 
varying fortunes of this present existence. “ Worldly in this world, they take 
and like its mode of life.’ The fingers and palm are equally balanced, giving 
detail and the whole. The thumb is long and strong, the firmness and 
determination shown by this sign being the keynote of the character. With 
the long-pointed fingers and long, straight Mercury, this determination to have 
her own way will be modified by the tact and persuasion which will enable her 
to get it. The Head-line in the right hand slopes considerably towards Luna, 
which also gives diplomacy, and the power of management of people. The 
Subject will, from the good line, be quite capable of perceiving truth, but will 
keep much to herself, and is quite safe in the keeping of secrets, and of keeping 
her opinions on any subject to herself. The hands are very refined, sensitive, 
and fastidious. The Jupiter finger gives that love of command which comes 
with the type, Saturn caution and prudence, Apollo somewhat spatulate, the 
love of movement in art and of beauty and grace, and the Mercury the talent 
of management and capacity for carrying out her ideas, this finger being better 
set in the right hand than in the left, as the exercise of the talents has improved 
it. When we come to the Mounts, we find Jupiter immensely developed in 
the left hand, less so in the right, and Mercury the only ones of any importance. 
The Subject has that belief in herself and her own powers that goes so far in 
making a success of a career like hers, and the width between the lines of Head 
and Life that Desbarolles considers a sign of independence of criticism, and 
very valuable to artists, if the fingers are at the same time long. The want of 
Venus is atoned for by a good Heart-line. The Subject, though somewhat cold 
in affection, is true and constant if once her heart is touched, but it will be very 
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MISS IRENE VANBRUGH 
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difficult to gain her affection, as with her diplomatic nature, and a love of 
pleasing and being liked given by a strong Apollo, she will make many friends, 
and people will like her better than she likes them. The hands are flat and 
thin, though the Subject is no coward; she can hold her own and be aggressive 
if occasion warrants it, and she has interests outside herself and her own 
affairs. The Head-line is extremely clear, there is great capacity for study, 
quickness of apprehension, good memory and concentration of thought, a very 
capable line, only wanting in a little more Luna to make her more original, 
which no doubt will be cultivated as time goes on. The constitution as shown 
by the lines is not very strong, there is a good deal of vitality, and a good 
spirit keeps the Subject from feeling the strain of her work, but she is liable 
to be overdone at any time if the fatigue is great. She wants plenty of 
sunshine and fresh air, without too much exercise. The Life-line shows 
delicacy up to about four-and-twenty, from thence to thirty the line is stronger, 
and after that age health is very good up to some ten years later, by which 
time the line will have altered and a further study will be necessary. The lines 
of Saturn and Apollo are excellent; the career is very successful, leading 
slowly upwards always with a decided and quiet improvement, not with the 
great rush that we see on some of the hands we have shown our readers, but 
always onwards with the rising of branches towards success, and with the help 
of good friends and fewenemies. The lines rise chiefly from Luna, so there is 
no struggle at the bottom of the ladder as in so many cases of theatrical life; 
but the Subject, well educated and equipped for her career, takes her place at 
once and goes slowly and persistently upwards, until some decision of her 
Heart and Head of her own free will changes the course of the lines. Journey- 
lines are much marked in the right and always favourable; they seem to come 
in pairs close together with intervals between, and being uncrossed should give 
success in adventure. There is a strong line of Luna in the left hand, a gift of 
intuition that seems to have been left unheeded, as the right shows no such 
indication ; perhaps the strong common-sense of the rest of the character has 
made the Subject distrustful of the exercise of such a talent, but it gives a 
perception of other people’s impressions and ideas that is worth consideration 
and even cultivation where management of people gives assistance to the 
career. 

In conclusion, we may say this is a very elegant specimen of its type of 
hand, refined, graceful, energetic, and clever ; the softer virtues may perhaps 
want cultivation, but with so good a thumb and so strong a will power all 
else may be added to make the character truly charming. 


—=—00So-—— 


* THE HAND OF MRS. LANGTRY. 


Tue hand would be beautiful were it not for one defect, the crookedness of 
the little finger. It is small in size, long fingered, smooth, and spatulate. The 
right and left hands differ considerably, even in size and shape. The left is 
narrower, more hollow, the thumb stronger, the Mercury finger straighter. By 
nature the Subject was stronger willed, more constant, less aggressive, more 
inclined to be powerful and tyrannical. To take it in order, the long thumb 
gives strong will, obstinate in youth, less so as time goes on, good reasoning 
powers from the length of the second phalange. The finger of Jupiter is the 
dominant one, extremely so in the left hand, where it is as long as the finger of 
Saturn, and stands out above the other fingers, showing a perfect passion for 
power. This is not so dominant in the right hand, where it has been somewhat 
quenched by the passion for luxury which has succeeded it. The Saturnian 
finger is long and strong enough for caution, without making it a ruling quality. 
The Apollo shows the love of art and of all beautiful things, the length and 
breadth of the top phalange showing an extreme excellent taste in both form and 
colour. Restless disposition is indicated by hard hands and spatulate fingers, and 
love of social distinction by the finger and Mount of Jupiter. Of the Mounts 
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Jupiter is again the dominant one, more developed in the right than in the left, 
the social instinct having increased with gratification. There is no Saturn, no 
Apollo, enough Mercury to join with Jupiter in making a thorough woman of 
the world ; a pretty good Mars, the Plain being much raised in the right hand, 
giving moral courage and defiance ; a little Luna, much displaced towards the 
bracelet, and a very small amount of Venus. The fingers are apparently flexible 
and wide apart, giving adaptability and unconventionality, and the lower 
phalanges have thickened in the right hand, showing appreciation of good things 
and of luxurious living. 

On coming to the lines we see that the Subject is gifted with a good constitu- 
tion, but that health is by no means so certain as it was, and decidedly requires 
more care than has been bestowed upon it in years past. The Head and Heart 
lines are all right, but the Hepatica shows delicacy, consequent on the star 
beneath Mars on the triangle, and the line of Life must be induced to continue 
growing beyond the point it has reached already. 

There is a doubled Saturnian in the right hand, and both the lines are 
islanded. From the commencement of the line we should infer that the Subject 
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was much indulged in early youth, and was not under altogether favourable 
influences, though these were not unkind, and, in spite of her very early mar- 
riage, dated on the fork of the true Saturnian at about eighteen, she did not 
marry her first love. The Separation-line runs from Mercury to Venus, but does 
not touch the Mercurian-line itself, and is but faintly marked in the right, and 
not in the left at all. The secondary Attachment-line runs alongside the Fate 
without touching it, lasting about eight or ten years. The line of Apollo rises 
from the Jupiterian Fate-line, showing the fortune gained by her own exertions, 
the straight Head-line showing the practical sense and good business qualities 
that make such an Apollo, and there is a further Apollo-line rising from beneath 
Venus, and running up to beneath the Mount of Mercury, touching the Heart 
in the right, and taking a turn toward the Apollo finger in the left, nearly touch- 
ing the Saturnian ring, which is more marked in that hand than in the other. 
This Apollo-line shows good fortune through other persons, and is changeable 
and spasmodic, varying in depth, crossed and chained throughout its whole 
length. The voyages of the Subject are strongly marked on the percussion of 


Luna. There are at least eight of them, and the sea is always favourable to her, 
both for pleasure and for profit. 
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THE HAND OF MADAME BELLE COLE. 


Tue small size whith gives the whole of things ; the dominant Apollo fingers, 
with its love of perfection and of beauty, the short fingers with their impulsive 
“abandon’’; Venus developed on its musical side, and immense amount of 
Luna for artistic passion and imagination, combine in indicating the true artist. 
The handsare very supple, and the spaces wide. The Subject is not conventional, 
and is extremely adaptable, not given to the fussing and worrying which comes 
with the long-fingered type of the artist, not over-fastidious or over-sensitive. 
Generous, rather extravagant, loving comfort and good things, with much love 
of open air from the wide palm, a sufficiently strong thumb to give constancy 
and continuity of effort and perseverance ; love of society from the Mount of 
J upiter, and self-confidence which is the result of success, smooth fingers giving 
quickness of apprehension, and from their pointed ends tact, and, in combination 
with Luna and Mercury, charming manners. The hand is more hollow in the 
right than in the left, an uncommon feature. It shows the love of peace has 
grown upon the Subject, the reasons for the exercise of moral courage and aggres- 
siveness, which were more necessary earlier in the career, having been no longer 
obligatory, and hence the difference in the two hands. The palm is wide, and 
requires much open air and reasonable exercise, and the third phalanges of the 
fingers being somewhat thick show an appreciation of good things to eat and 
drink. The lines are clear, health is good, the constitution being endowed with 
much vitality, though the Life-line merges itself in the Fate in both hands at 
about forty years of age, which I do not consider in itself a bad sign, as I have 
seen so many strongconstitutions live to old age with that same sign. The Heart- 
line is very affectionate, though the devotion of the heart is given to but a few 
people, the line in the left being a little short, in the right it is much branched, 
showing the Subject to be surrounded by friends who are deservedly attached to 
her, her kindness and sympathy being shown by the Mounts of Venus and Luna, 
and the generosity and helpfulness of her disposition by the space of her thumb, 
which is very flexible and turns back considerably, and the long finger of 
Mercury. Madame Belle Cole has no enemies, there are no lines on Mars to 
give her trouble beyond that which comes to all people from natural causes— 
losses by death, and anxiety over the careers of those dear to her. Her Head-line 
is very deep, she has power of thought and good judgment, and she should use her 
excellent Mercury and not permit herself to worry over her affairs or health, as 
the line is not quite so good in the right, and there is no reason, as yet, that it 
should be allowed to weaken in anyway. On the whole it is a very happy life ; 
there have been troubles in the early part of life, as shown on the Fate-line, 
but they were soon overcome, and except for a loss and anxiety at thirty, when 
the bars from the upper Mars cross the Life and Fate, there is great, over- 
whelming success, afd but little trouble. There are two misfortunes only in 
the time to come, as shown by the bars crossing the Fate at forty-two and 
later, but these are only such as come to all of us, and of which the Subject is 
happy in having far less than the general lot. The Voyage-lines are very 
clearly marked. Born across the sea, the Subject has made this country her 
home, and the Journey-lines are most prosperous. The square on the right 
hand gives preservation on the sea at all times, as long as it remains on the 
hand. The money on the Apollo shows that it fluctuates, the line being rather 
unsteady across the Plain of Mars, and the depth of the line on the Mount 
growing downwards shows the success of her great talent, the one chosen and 
carried to perfection. And with regard to this, let it be remarked that the 
power of touching all hearts by her singing, greater in its effect than even the 
perfect instrumentation of other equally renowned artists, is to be found on the 
great development of Luna, giving artistic passion, and the strength of the 
Mercurian finger in giving expression to it. The type of the hand and domi- 
nance of Apollo gives the love of art, and the Mount of Venus the perfect ear 
and melodious sound. The influence of Jupiter and Mars on the latter Mount 
deepens the voice, and makes it powerful and rich. Of the lesser lines the 
single Attachment-line on Mercury may be noticed, and the union of the 
Marriage-line with the Fate. The history of a happy life. 
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HANDS OF MR. WILLIAM TERRISS. 


Turse hands possess a strong and distinct personality in keeping with the 
character of the well-known actor who owns them. They are large, hard and 
flat, with long fingers of the spatulate type, full of the love of movement, of 
activity and energy. The hand is more flexible than is usual with this type, 
though that is not to any great extent; the spaces are wide between_all the 
fingers, the thumb space particularly so in the right. The subject is very 
unconventional and independent, both in action and in ideas, but he is not 
adaptable or amenable either to people or circumstances. There is much 
generosity shown in bis own time and his own manner, and that a rather 
eccentric one. He would be very difficult to convince, but being so, would act 
freely and without stint, and would hate to be thanked for it. The thumb 
shows an immensely strong will, and great perseverance, very stern temper, and 
considerable impatience. The love of rule and governance is strongly marked 
in the aggressive first finger, and if it were not for the very excellent Heart line, 
the hands would be somewhat tyrannical. The size of the hands and the 
spatulate Saturnian give much foresight and prudence, the dominant and 
spatulate Apollo his artistic capabilities, and the love of action and movement in 
art, which would turn his inclinations towards stirring melodrama rather than 
subtleties of character-acting; a spatulate Apollo is always extremely forcible, 
there is no hesitation or half measures with this type of hand. The Mercurian 
finger is very fine, it is spatulate also, like the Apollo, but long and straight, it 
shows excellent business management, and with the deep Head line, practical 
common sense and capacity, and a considerable want of tact and diplomacy. 

When we come to the Mounts, we find that flat development that does a 
great deal of hard work in the world. The temperament is Mars and Mercury, 
with a little Apollo, a powerful combination. There is not much Jupiter, but 
little love of society, or appreciation of good things or luxury; what there is of 
this Mount turns to pride, but the joining of Head and Life line with the flat 
Mount shows the subject not to be so very self-confident, not so much so as a 
Mars and Mercury temperament generally is, at least not with regard to his art, 
and he is more susceptible to criticism than would appear on the surface. A 
certain amount of vanity will come with the development of Apollo, but it is by 
no means excessive. The Mount of Mercury shows he is cheerful, especially 
when there is much hard work to do, and an appreciation of humour, which 
does not amount to wit, the Head being too straight, and Luna too little 
developed, and as a rule, this temperament is too desperately in earnest to 
dawdle over the light fascinations of dainty wit or brilliant conversation. 

Mars, the dominant Mount, makes the palm very high and flat. It shows 
great courage, endurance and aggressiveness. An immense determination to 
have his own way, and much disregard of other people’s. The subject should 
be careful to show justice, and to cultivate patience, otherwise the good Heart 
line will hardly prevent him from being occasionally hard upon other and 
different temperaments from his own. 

There is but little development of the lower Mounts, and one of the best 
points of the hand is its\fine outline towards the wrist. The outline from the 
base of Mercury to the wrist is beautifully curved, and is nearly equally so on 
the side of the thumb. The Luna being raised towards the Head will give him 
imagination in the carrying out of his art, and make him original and convine- 
ing, but the want of Venus in combination with it will scarcely make him 
imaginative in other matters. 

The Heart line is very deep and long in both hands, the subject is very 
kind-hearted, a good friend, and extremely constant when once attached, very 
difficult to please, and a little jealous in his affections. He will attach himself 
very strongly to a very few people, and will stick to them all his life. 

The Head line shows a very clever intellect, great concentration of thought 
and power of mind all turned in one direction, a certain difficulty in seeing two 
sides to a question; much straightforwardness and practical sense. The 
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memory seems rather fluctuating—good at recollecting some things, and not at 
all at others. 

The Life line is good ; all the lines being clear and strongly marked give a 
very good constitution, and being much more deeply marked in the right than 
the left, show the strength has been maintained, and health better than the 
hereditary disposition promised. There is no illness foreshadowed at the end of 
the line, it ends very abruptly in the right. There have been two illnesses, one 
in the growing up, which was not strong at first, and one since, and at the 
present time the throat, as shown by the feathering of the line under Jupiter, is 
not at all strong, and great care should be taken of it. 

The Fate line, on the whole, shows a very adventurous career, but has been 
very steady in its rise after it once got away from the obstructions of surround- 
ing circumstances at about twenty-five. At just under thirty, the line in the 
left doubles, bringing in new influences for good over the life and much success 
in the career. In the right, the Apollo line goes to Mercury, and breaking on 
the way at the Head, shows that others attempted to cheat him or loss of 
money through others, which did not have much appreciable effect on the 
career. At thirty-five or thirty-six there is a change, and again just about forty, 
all tending steadily to larger influence and more monetary success. The line 
going to Mercury instead of Apollo, shows that the subject had it in him to have 
attained a greater artistic triumph had the line been directed to Apollo instead, 
but the Mercurian line makes for worldly success, and of that there is plenty. 
The subject has two especial friends marked on the Heart line, one a deep 
friendship of at least twenty years, and the other, more fluctuating from cireum- 
stances, comes and goes at intervals. 

The lines of ambition on Jupiter are strongly marked on both hands, one of 
the two in the left being discontinued in the right; and the other greatly 
strengthened ; the latter is a sign of much success. 

There is no fear of fire or water, great preservations standing in the way of 
danger, but much of falls and blows. On the whole, these are the hands of a 


man of strong character, great originality, and are the records of a very 
successful career. 


[Since these lines were written, the dastardly and deplorable crime has been 
committed which has deprived the theatrical world of one of its most popular 
leaders, and the subject of the present study. The interview at which the 
drawings of Mr. Terriss’ hands were made took place about a week before his 
death. One of the chief things Mr. Terriss inquired about was his death, and 
I told him it would be quite sudden and possibly violent, a declaration he 
repeated before others in the profession that same evening, and I especially 
cautioned him against an accident, but I thought it was something that might 
fall upon him from a height, and told him of it. But I honestly confess I could 
not have told from his hands that his death was so near and so terrible. We 
have had, thank God, but little experience in such cases. The hands of General 
Boulanger were the only ones I had ever seen of one who was immediately 
afterwards shot, and those of Dr. Kerwain, who was murdered, but this was after 
the event. I do not, however, think that, had it been possible to have warned 
Mr. Terriss, that warning would have been of any service, as nothing could 
have prevented him from the cruel and cowardly attack of his wretched 
murderer.|—THE PAuMIst. 
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THE HANDS OF MISS JESSIE MILWARD. 


Tue hands of Miss Milward are pointed, soft skinned and flexible, yet strong 
in their grasp and firm in the touch. They belong to that temperament of Venus 
and Apollo that rules the souls of their fellow creatures, that governs by per- 
suasion, and controls by influence; those that never seem to seek their own way, 
yet always get it, and that without any very apparent effort of will on their 
part. 

The spaces between the fingers show extreme unconventionality, and the 
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thumb great generosity and a cultivated extravagance. It is a firm, constant 
thumb, decided in will, reasonable in judgment; the first finger gives the love 
of rule and good sense of justice, in fact the dominance of Jupiter in the finger 
will make the subject hate injustice and greatly rebel if subjected to it. The 
Apollo finger, which is pointed in the left, has developed a conic tip in the 
right from the cultivation of her art, and the extremely long and straight 
Mercurian finger gives that great tact and the management of difficult people, 
for which this character should be remarkable. Language is much developed 
in the long first phalanx of Mercury, as colour is in the first of Apollo. 

The Mounts on these hands are strongly developed, the temperament is 
emotionai and passionate, capable of great self-sacrifice, and equally so of 
resentment, and even, under provocation, of inclemency. Jupiter will give her 
love of society and social gifts, Mercury a certain brightness of disposition and 
love of wit and humour; Venus, strongly developed, the love of pleasing, the 
desire to be liked, and some little vanity, and Apollo in combination with this 
will give her a great dislike of seeing anyone suffer, and the desire to console 
and assist all who are in trouble. 

The hand is rather flat, the moral courage is excellent and is intensified by 
the widely divided line of Head and Life, which gives much audacity and some- 
what too quick action. This may be guarded against by the good sense of the 
thumb and the fine depth and length of the Head line, making the judgment, if 
hasty, as a rule sufficiently reliable, and also by the exercise of the gift of 
intuition, or spontaneous decision caused by the senses, which is peculiar to 
this temperament, and often exercised as a safeguard. 

The Mount of Venus will also give much love of music, though the shape 
of the hands deny much execution; the voice should be sweet and clear, rather 
low-pitched. 

The Head line in the right is much improved. The subject has studied 
much and carefully, her memory and her quickness of apprehension have 
greatly improved and are now far beyond the average. There is good practical 
common sense in many ways shown by this line, and it is quite capable of 
keeping secrets, and of much thoughtful diplomacy, not in business, but in 
personal management. 

The Heart line is very affectionate, the turn up towards Jupiter makes it 
capable of jealousy in a very few cases, not altogether unselfish, but a steady 
constant friend, helpful and amiable. 

When we look at the Life line, we see the subject has passed through a 
time of illness and great physical strain, brought on a great deal by trouble and 
grief; the breaks on the line in the left and the crosses barred on the right 
show a period of great delicacy, now happily a thing of the past. The hands 
are altogether much covered with small lines, showing a very nervous tem- 
perament, and great care should even now be taken against overwork and too 
great mental excitement; the heart is still a little delicate, and the circulation 
not very good. But as all the worst trouble in the life is early, so the worst 
of the health is also, and between thirty-two and forty-six the lines are all on 
the improve. At the latter age the subject will have to be careful, but although 
the line forks in the right hand, it continues afterwards as well as before and 
continues to a good age. 

The Fate line is altogether a Saturnian one. The subject is much under the 
rule of circumstances, and these circumstances have not been favourable. 
There have always been difficult people to contend against and obstacles to be 
overcome, and the temperament of our subject, although fortunate in friendship, 
is seldom so in love. Circumstances constrain these temperaments, and the 
choice is seldom the best. The line of Apollo, which is much broken in the 
left, showing the difficulties and trials of early life, is very good and strong 
in the right, but rises somewhat late; the success was not secured without a 
great struggle, and is due to the subject’s own courage and exertions. 

There is a great preservation from physical danger on the lower Mars, and 
a shock to the feelings of great intensity in the other hand, otherwise the 
subject seems free from accident either from fire or water. 
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These hands show a most kind-hearted, emotional, artistic temperament, 
grounded on sterling sense and practical benevolence, and the owner should be 
deservedly popular and dramatically successful in her own special line of art. 
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THE HANDS OF MR. CHARLES HAWTREY. 


Tue hands of Mr. Charles Hawtrey are small, consequently he will look at 
everything from a large mental standpoint; the detail will be somewhat over- 
looked, and the whole of things regarded. The hands are very flexible, as the 
temperament is adaptable, and the fingers, which fall together, although 
capable of a wide stretch, will show him in some matters conventional, although 
in most of his opinions much the reverse. The thumb is of the true dramatic 
type, with a wide space between it and the first finger and a decided turn back 
from the first phalanx, the power of expression in dramatic art. The hands 
show great generosity, much love of spending and even of extravagance, the check 
of the Saturnian quality of prudence being somewhat lacking in that finger, 
which is rather short, especially in the left. In the right this has been a little 
corrected. The type is pointed and conical, the type of thought, and the hand 
is sufficiently hard to insure a good many of the ideas being carried into action. 
The first finger is rather poor, the subject is not always just; his feelings, as 
shown by the developed Mounts, will often run away with his sense of duty, and 
he would certainly be partial in his opinions and sometimes in his action, there 
being much independence of ideas in the wide Jupiterian space in the right. 
Saturn shows but little caution, the subject will be prompt and fearless, although 
there is a certain hesitation of judgment shown by the effect of Luna on the 
closed Head line arising from the capacity to see both sides of a question, 
and a little want of self-confidence. But this would show itself in thought, not 
action. 

The Apollo finger is dominant, as it should be in an artistic hand, more 
rounded at the tip than the others, giving movement in art, and with a great 
eye for colour and form in its long, well-developed first phalanx. Mercury is 
absolute pointed. The subject is exceedingly tactful, the management of people is 
very excellent, all the signs being present, and the combination of sloping Head 
and Luna give graceful manners and a versatility that suits itself to all conditions 
of life. 

In these hands the Mounts are much developed, the emotions and feelings 
are strong, comedy and tragedy jostle each other, Mercury and Luna fight for 
the pre-eminence; the comedy may rule in art, but the pathetic is always the more 
dearly loved ; and with the combination of the two, the gift of quaintness, whim- 
sical, rather grotesque, will be always at the actor's service. The imaginative 
qualities of the Luna make the subject always original, and the length and 
depth of the fine Head line insure the accomplishment of the ideas. 

Mercury and Luna will make the spirits uneven, capable of keen enjoyment. 
and temporary deep despondencies, the temper quick and much dependent on 
the state of the nerves. The Mount of Apollo, much developed in the right, gives 
mercy and pitifulness, strengthened by the imagination, and great love of 
animals and power of attaching them to himself. His sociability being derived 
from Mercury and Venus, not Jupiter, will make him desirous of the fellowship 
of his fellow man, love of town life, but yet their company and companionship. 
will often bore him, which is not the case with the Jupiterian, who oe it at. 
all times. 

The Heart line is very deep and strongly marked, the subject is very unsel- 
fish and kind-hearted, the development of Venus will make him desirous to 
please and careful of others’ well-being and comfort, an excellent host; Luna 
and the pointed thumb give him much inconstancy, and the influence of his 
affections, from the thin tip, will always have much power over him. 

The Head line is deep and well marked, a very excellent memory and quick 
intelligence, and too much imagination, from the slope of the line, to give worldly 
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wisdom, though in artistic matters the ideas will be very practical and sensible. 
The subject is very courageous, and the influence of Mars will make him adven- 
turous, and fond of danger and excitement. 

The lines are nearly all clear and well marked, health is very good, especially 
in the middle of life ; the break on the Lifeline shows most clearly the one very 
serious illness from which our subject recovered some years ago; and we may 
note that the upper line is the inner, turning towards Venus at the break, an 
instance to the contrary of the commonly received idea—in which we have nevei 
believed—that in that case the invalid does not recover. The line is longer in 
the right than the left, the constitution, being cared for, is likely to last longer 
than was the probability from the left iand. The blurring of the joined lines in 
both hands, especially in the right, shows much throat delicacy, and great care 
should be taken with regard to this, as the temperament of Mercury and Luna 
tends to the gift of a light tenor voice, which, though most clear and pleasant to 
listen to, does not last as long as the somewhat deeper voices of Jupiter and 
Apollo. 

The Fate line shows much success of a variable character, after difficulties 
and obstacles overcome. As can be seen by the line, the career has been 
changed, the temperament balances between the army and the stage, with the . 
better success achieved through the latter. Fame is greater than money, the 
line of the latter showing losses and mistakes in dealing with it, but it is well 
enough, especially towards the end. The subject wants plenty of open air and 
exercise, the width of the palm shows the outdoor temperament, and the sea, as 
a pastime, is most advisable. There is a mark of one danger on it, on the Luna, 
and the contemplated voyages in the right hand are both very favourable. 

In conclusion, this is a very artistic temperament, taking interest in all kinds 
of mental exercise, and only wanting time to excel in more than one, and the 
versatility of tastes, the delight in music and literature, as well as in the actual 
work of his own profession. will make the subject a delightful companion to 
artistic people, and a good critic, if time does not allow of his being a scholar. 


——03{ 00—~ — 


THE HANDS OF ROSE NORREYS. 


Tuest hands, which were sketched over three years ago, are large, showiry 
good detail, but being short and smooth-fingered, but little order. The width 
between the fingers shows unconventionality, and the hands being hard, much 
energy and a capacity for hard work. The type is conical spatulate—the thumb 
and first finger the former, the other three, the latter. The thumb is weak for 
the hand; it wants more force and will power, and renders the character capri- 
cious and changeable. The first finger shows the love of being first, the desire 
to excel; but it is too poor in the right hand to show much sense of honour 
or duty, or the power of ruling well over others. The Saturnian is too short 
for caution, and being a little crooked, not much prudence, and this in spite 
of the long Head line. The third finger is the dominant, as it should be 
in an artist’s hands, spatulate for form and action in art, long and straight iu 

roportion to the others. The finger of Mercury is the worst feature in the 

ands, if we except the thumb. It is- straight, and therefore can carry out the 
ideas conceived by the Head line and Mount of Luna, well enough as far as it 
has to do with herself, but a spatulate Mercury is hopeless as to the possibility 
of managing people. This is a very serious defect in hands destined to the 
career of the stage. It would not so much matter in the case of a painter, or 
musician, but the theatrical life is so very dependent on the good offices and 
assistance of others, that it is almost better, if not for the sake of character, yet 
for the hope of success, to have an over-long and pointed finger, than one too 
thick and spatulate, especially in hands that show talent and not genius. When 
we come to the palm, we see it is large and square, very flat, and with the 
Mounts of Venus and Luna much developed. The subject is very fond of 
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material comfort, and the hands being thick, will be much absorbed in her own 
affairs, and inclined always to talk about herself. She is a type of Mars and 
Venus, the former giving plenty of courage, dash, and aggressiveness, the latter 
passionate feeling. 

The subject will have to be careful after she is thirty if the lines remain as 
they are at present, as then the Life line in the right hand runs into the Fate, 
crosses it and is barred by a transverse line from Venus, which often ends the 
life. The Head line shows an intellect of great variety and inventiveness. The 
subject is very clever. The Heart line is long, she is not self-conscious, or 
selfish, when she sees what is required of her; but her want of perception, 
shown by the short spatulate fingers, stands in her way. She is capable of a 
very deep affection. She has had trouble in very early days and has been much 
spoilt whilst growing up. At twenty she has an unhappy attachment, the line 
islands with the Fate, and is barred from Venustwice. This attachment, which 
troubles her fate more than her feelings—marked in the right, not the left 
hand—is over before twenty-three; she then has a prosperous career for some 
three years. The chief trouble of her life will come at twenty-eight to thirty, 
when the bar lines from the upper Mars cross to the Fate, stop in the island 
forming on the Fate, and rising again from the Head, cross in a bar to the . 
Heart. This may break up her happiness, a new Fate line rising from the 
island, and the old one stopping against the Head. 


——s0pet0e— 


THE HANDS OF MISS FAY DAVIS. 


Tuey are small and ofa mixed type, the temperament being that of Jupiterand 
Apollo, with a certain amount of Mercury. The palm is long and slender, the 
fingers not very straight, the Saturnian finger especially being inclined to 
curve inwards. We note also the presence of the second knots much developed 
and the first also on the Jupiter finger. Miss Davis is particularly tidy; her 
order and method are excellent, both mental and in the actual carrying out. 
The first knot, though not enough developed on all the fingers to greatly check 
the artistic instinct, is yet strong enough on the dominant finger to make her 
incredulous ; she would never be taken in, but would consider and doubt and 
investigate everything. Her perceptions are very quick, she is very wide awake, 
the long first finger, the straightness of the Head line, tending towards the 
sensible, practical side of affairs, the absence of much Luna in the palm shows 
the reverse of a dreamy disposition; she is sensible, able, and clear-sighted, 
guarding her own interests with care and good prudence, and managing the 
rest of the world surrounding her with the tact of her Mercurian finger, always 
towards her own good, and the clever practical side of business affairs. The 
Apollo finger is the best in the hand, as it should be in the hands of an artist, 
but it is not the dominant in the right hand, though it s.oms more so in the 
left. It is inclined to the spatulate, giving the movement in art necessary for 
her active profession. Her capacity is shown by the long Mercurian finger, her 
power of taking in ideas and acquiring the technique of her art, and though the 
absence of Luna does not make her altogether original in ideas, the least hint 
of a notion gathered from thinkers enables her to carry it out in action, and that 
with a cleverness and rapidity and completeness that is distinctly her own. 
She is careful, orderly and economical, with a quiet, strong will and gentle 
temper, not always forgiving or being able to get over things easily, but with a 
good sense of duty and of honour. This is shown by the Heart line, which is 
long and straight, turning up a little at the Jupiterian end towards the finger. 
Miss Davis is rather cold-hearted, she is not easily satisfied with people, 
inclined to be fastidious and a little erigeante; she is capable of very strong 
affection, and constant, but the absence of both Venus and Luna in the hand 
makes her a little cold and indifferent, in spite of the charm of manner that 
comes from the development of Mercury. 

The doubling of the line in the left shows her capable of rare friendship and 
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but little passion; she is careless of flattery except through her art. It is in 
this her mind is wrapped up, her advancement in the world of art is her great 
ambition, and her head will always rule and govern her heart, except in the one 
exceptional case we see marked on the Fate. 

With regard to this, the lines of Miss Davis are laid in pleasant places. 
They are clear and well marked, showing a good constitution, no illness of any 
importance, and the prospect of a long life. The left hand is somewhat more 
troubled than the right, she is at times anxious about her career, and there 
seems likely to be some trouble in her life, on the cross bars from Head to 
Heart after thirty, but only such as is common to all. There are very excellent 
marriage lines on these hands, the first two will be refused, and it is not prob- 
able that Miss Davis will marry early; she is very difficult to please, and her 
art very much absorbs her feelings in the earlier part of her life. There isa 
very strong attachment felt for her on the line that is rising towards the twenty- 
fourth year. This continues, and if it touches the Fate line at the point to 
which it is travelling at present, this charming lady will make her first choice 
a year or two afterwards, and looking at the way the Apollo line rises at 
the same date in the right hand, it bids fair to be a brilliant alliance. There. 
are further indications at about thirty-three, but that is so very far on that all 
the lines may well have changed before that date approaches. 

Miss Davis will get on well with everybody around her, the long pointed 
Mercury finger will assure that, but she has only one especial friend at the 
present time, two that are gone away, and one line that is growing towards a 
renewal of a past friendship, that circumstances broke off some little time ago. 

There are many journeys on the right hand, so many that after a time they 
cease to mark the hand, but they are very favourable, and tend toward success. 
The sea is favourable, and there is no mark of fire in the hands. 

The Luna line to Mercury in the right hand gives a little second sight and 
intuition, a gift of which Miss Davis would do well to make use. It affects 


people in different ways, but is always a power, that of gaining knowledge of 
things surrounding the owner in some uncommon manner, and is most useful 
in many cases. 


Much talent, a happy life and a cheerful disposition, are the main points of 
these interesting hands. 


——eo@f00— 


THE HANDS OF MISS DOROTHEA BAIRD. 


Tue hands are large in good keeping with the great stature of their owner, the 
balance as to the length being slightly in favour of the palm. This latter is 
long and wide across the upper mounts, and seems more important than the 
fingers, which are of ordinary conical shape and very short in the upper 
phalanges. This last peculiarity will make her very incapable of making or 
constructing anything, however well she might design it. The fingers are some- 
what wide apart, which will make her unconventional, but they are sufficiently 
supple to give her much adaptability of character. There is much independence 
of action in the set of Mercury and a little of thought from the position of 
Jupiter. The thumb is determined, being thick at the point, but not long enough 
to make her hold out long in face of much opposition; but she will have her 
own way, especially in small matters. This we see from the dominant Jupiter 
and large hand. The Saturnian finger, though not important, will make her 
cautious in affairs. The finger of Apollo is certainly disappointing. In the left 
it is unimportant and in the right thin, and even slightly inclined to be crooked. 
The passion for art as such cannot be dominant in this nature; we must look 
tor the causes of success elsewhere. The finger of Mercury is the best in the 
hand, though it is set too low to be the ruling one. There is very good capacity 
for carrying out the ideas which are given, and the tact and management of 
people are much improved in the right hand, so that in society the subject should 
do well. We come now to the Mounts, of which, unluckily, in a flat drawing, 
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we can give no idea. The palm is wide and flat, giving much love of outdoor 
exercise and athletics. Jupiter is the dominant Mount, and both Apollo and 
Mercury are good. There is a little more Mars in the right than the left, and the 
plain is high, and there is little development of either Venus or Luna. She has 
much love of society, desire to be first both in affection and ambition, and Jupiter 
will give her a very good opinion of herself. The Apollo makes her merciful, 
and gives her the love of animals, and a certain sunniness of nature when it is 
displaced towards Mercury that is certainly “ Trilbyish.”” Mercury gives her 
cheerfulness, and a love of fun and wit. The high plain of Mars will make her 
aggressive and dignified, and its thickness very much inclined to talk about and 
take interest in herself and her own affairs; a little more Luna would have 
corrected this. She has become much more courageous, which is to her credit, 
her self-control is improved, and she is becoming more reserved and inclined to 
keep things to herself. The lack of Venus is a detriment in the hand of an 
actress who wants to be roused by passion and emotion to stir the hearts of 
mankind ; the want of it can, however, in some hands be compensated by much 
Luna, when the passion becomes entirely imaginative, and in certain lines of 
dramatic art supplies the place of genuine emotion. And this is where the 
excellence of such a Head line as that of our subject will show itself. It isa 
fine line, very deep, very clever, giving concentration of mind, a good intellect, 
and excellent memory. There is, however, a decided break in the left hand, 
which may cause a breakdown in health at some period of her career from over- 
work, but this is rectified in the right, so probably the warning will be heeded. 
The Heart line also deep, very affectionate to a few people, and a steady and 
constant friend. These straight lines are not given to flirtation, especially with 
a lack of emotion from Venus. She has the misfortune of a most distinct circle 
of Saturn in both hands, and therefore should be all the more careful in en- 
trusting her affections into the care of others, as these circles make subjects very 
susceptible to troubles of the heart. The health in the hands is excellent, the 
constitution, shown by the good colouring, deep lines and dry skin, is strong. 
and the vitality shown by the Life line very good. The latter, as yet not very 
long in the left hand, in the right merges itself in the Fate, and promises a long 
life and good health. There are two Saturnian lines in each of these hands, 
each with its promise of success, and besides the line of Apollo much more 
marked in the left than in the right, the promise being yet some way off fulfil- 
ment. There is a great deepline from Luna to Jupiter in both hands, at present 
arrested by the line of Head, but if the great social success and prosperity which 
it brings is fulfilled, that line will cross the Head and proceed up upon the Mount 
of Jupiter. This line of Jupiter is more easily distinguished in the right hand 
than in the left, where it must not be confounded with the Head line, against 
which it at present rests. The two attachment lines on Mercury are very 
clearly marked, and on the lines from Luna to Fate we see an early attachment 
broken off, crossed out by a line from Venus, authority of the family, and later the 
marriage line joining the Fate, and afterwards passing upwards towards Jupiter, 
showing that, from a worldly point of view, it will leave nothing to be desired 
in brilliancy and social success. It is a fortunate hand where Jupiter is the 
dominant, and all the lines are striving to gain that favoured Mount. There 
are, however, a good many bar lines of trouble on this lucky palm; the subject 
will have occasional bad times in her life, and will suffer misfortune like the 
rest of us. Only always the career is successful through it all. 


A Srrvatron.—One night in the year 1784, Miss Farren and a leading actor were taken 
ill, and it was announced that their parts (in Love in a Village) would be read. The 
following absurd scene took place :—The manuscript copy had to be used, as the piece was 
not published ; so Mr. Palmer and Miss Collett, each with a candle in hand, read alter- 
nately, passing the piece from one to the other, as their turncame. At last Palmer came to 
a passage so blotted and interlined that he could not make it out. The audience hissed, 
when he came forward and offered to show the passage to any gentleman in the pit who 
would say if he were to blame. The book was examined and the passage, amid loud applause, 
declared to be unreadable. The play then proceeded, permission been given to pass over 
the illegible passages. 
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Poor Mr. Barglar! 


: gio tS BY GERTRUDE WARDEN. 











<i R. JAMES BEVAN was a burglar out of work. Hissimple soul inclined 
ZW\e rather to suburban solitudes—small and ill-defended “cribs” which he 
could “ crack” single-handed—for Mr. Bevan distrusted his fellow-men 
and loved not to divide the spoil. As the heavy white mists began to 
gather around riparian resorts in the early autumn evenings, Mr. 
James Bevan’s short, squat figure might be seen loafing round river- 
side bars ; he might be heard attempting, after a clumsy and surly 
fashion, to make friends with and elicit information from local 
habitués. Jem was a man of little imagination and less enterprise, 
even more of a coward than of a bully. But he knew a good thing 
when he saw it, and having discovered an elderly female relative of his late wife’s 
“ charing ” in the neighbourhood of a river resort, he promptly paid Aunt Martha a 
visit, and drew her out on the subject of her clients. 

Aunt Martha was slow-witted, kindly-natured, and very deaf. She “took it very 
kind” of “ poor Jane’s ’usband ” to look her up, and she regaled him on a supper of 
bread and cheese and beer, and answered, with garrulous lack of suspicion, his 
numerous inquiries as to the small detached houses in the neighbourhood for which 
she worked. 

“ Now there’s a gent come last month to the ’ouse they call ‘ Rivermead,” she 
explained, growing more and more communicative under the influence of the little 
drop of svirit her thoughtful nephew had provided, “’e’s a mystery, ’e is, an’ it’s my 
belief, J; 1, as ’e’s wot they call a miser. Ony me an’ ’is man-servant an’ ’is coach- 
man ever sees the inside o’ that ’ouse; an’ that near ’e is about wages an’ perkisites, 
an’ yet I’ve seed with my own eyes a dressing-case o’ ’is ’arf as large as this table, ’an 
di’mond rings reg’lar blazing on ’is fingers, an’ a coat fit fer a prince, all lined with 
fur, and suits an’ suits o’ clothes ’anging up in one o’ the biggest warderobes you ever 
did see. An’ keeps ’is carriage, too, in ’is stables, an’ ’is own man ter look after ’is 
’orse, and it’s one o’ the neatest carriages you ever set eyes on. The odd part of it is 
that ’e never stirs without that old image, ’is servant Jefferson. They’re that thick 
you wouldn’t believe. "Taint like master an’ servant, and I don’t ’old with such. 
Every evening they drives out together, ’cept when they goes out in the morning an’ 
doesn’t come ’ome until ’arf-past twelve or one. ‘My master,’ says Jefferson to me, 
‘’eain’t strong, an’ ’e suffers from what they call mellycolier if ’e stops at ’ome in the 
evenings. So I takes ’im up ter town ter concerts an’ theayters ter keep ’im amused.’ 
Says I, ‘ Why don’t ’e live in London, ’stead o’ twelve or thirteen mile out, if ’e wants 
ter be amused?’ Says Jefferson, ‘’E’s right down sick o’ London and wants country 
air. This being a pretty little ’ouse and going cheap, ’e bought it, an’ ’e’s ’appy 
enough all day.’ An’ so ’e is, a ordering the gardener as comes by the day about, an’ 
planting things ’isself, an’ ’aggling over the prices of frames and things. But allus 
Jefferson after’im. Sometimes I’m inclined ter think the poor gentleman’s a bit soft 
in the ’ead.” 

“ Do you think, Aunt Martha, as ’ow he’s likely to be dangerous ?’’ inquired Jem, 
in whose eyes greed and cowardice fought for mastery. 

** Dangerous !”’ repeated the old lady, with a sniff of disdain. “Not’e! A baby 
could manage ’im. He’s a little chap, no ’igher than my shoulder, an’ looks a boy of 
fourteen at first. Ony when you come near and see the lines under ’is eyes you 
know ’e’s growed up, and even old-like. Dangerous! I could shake the life outer’im 
with one ’and. Not that I’d be so crule to the poor little gent. Ony like as one 
might say.” 

“ Wot’s ’is name ?” 

“Mr. Danescourt is ’is name. And for all ’e’s so near, ’e drinks champagne some- 
times with ’is dinner, an’ the best whisky ever you tasted afore ’e goes ter bed. Don’t 
’e lock it up, though ?” 

“ Any silver?” 

“ A splendid tea-service, Jem, an’ no end o’ spoons an’ salt-cellars, an’ things wot 
wos presents an’ ’as’is ’nitials, an’ every blessed thing is took up ter ’is room an’ 
locked up there, an’ ’is keys wot locks ’is boxes an’ everything in the ‘ouse of vally is 
under ’is pillow at night.” 
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‘“‘ An’ where does ’is man an’ the coachman sleep ?” 

“ The coachman ’e sleeps out, over the baker’s down the road; but Jefferson ’e 
sleeps downstairs on the ground floor, with a pistol as long as your arm at the ’ead o’ 
is bed.” 

“A pistol!” 

Jem’s face fell. 

“It's a fad o’ Mr. Danescourt’s,” observed Aunt Martha complacently. 

Jem took himself off for a stroll in the neighbourhood, and before very long 
found himself beneath the walls of the garden of Rivermead. 

The eccentric Mr. Danescourt’s residence was a small, old-fashioned, rambling 
building, one storey high, with a slate roof and whitewashed walls, almost hidden by 
green trellis-work covered with variegated ivy and Virginia creeper. The walls 
around the well-kept garden were 6 ft. high and plentifully decorated by broken glass 
bottles ; but of these last fearsome adjuncts Mr. James Bevan was not at all afraid. 
He did not want to stand upon Mr. Danescourt’s wall—he only wanted to drop over 
it, and for the latter purpose a ladder was all that he required. 

It was by this time a little after nine o’clock, and a clear moonlight night. Mr. 
Bevan crept round to the ornamental iron gates which gave access to the ostentatious 
carriage drive which swept round the house. They were securely fastened, with a 
padlock, and the smaller gate at the side, sacred to tradesmen’s boys, which led by a 
uravelled path through a little shrubbery to the kitchen entrance, was locked as well. 

Such precautions, argued Mr. Bevan, clearly pointed to the existence of something 
worth protecting. Three men in the house was a drawback ; but between six o’clock 
and midnight the place was locked up and deserted, and then would come Mr. Bevan’s 
opportunity. 

Peeping through the gates at the house, perfectly still and peaceful under “ that 
there cussed moonlight,” as Mr. Bevan mentally described it, it occurred to Jem that 
this would be a good chance of reconnoitring. Lights were dimly burning in one of 
the rooms on the first floor, and somewhere at the back of the house ; but he knew for 
certain that the place was empty, for Aunt Martha had seen the carriage drive out at 
six o’clock, and had stood near while Jefferson had locked the garden gates and put 
the key in his pocket before joining his master in the carriage. 

Round the garden wall Mr. Bevan crept, peering watchfully upwards until he 
should espy his opportunity. Before very long it came, and after one or two unsuc- 
cessful attempts, he contrived to throw up the rope-ladder, which he kept stowed away 
in one of his capacious pockets, to catch it on a projecting portion of brick and rubble, 
with one long loop floating down the inside of the wall, and then to carefully haul 
himself upwards until he could first peer over, and then leap and fall sprawling on 
his hands and knees in the middle of one of Mr. Danescourt’s flower beds. There was 
a light in the kitchen, and by a small hole in the shutters which protected the window 
on the inside Mr. Bevan was able to distinguish a bottle and a glass upon the 
kitchen table. 

The bottle was transparent, it was marked “ Finest Scotch Whisky, Special 
Blend,” and it was half full. 

Mr. Bevan looked and looked again. Then he moistened his lips. Almost his 
last coin had gone on the few pennyworth’s of gin to which he had treated Aunt 
Martha. He had loafed for many miles that day, and a great thirst sprang up within 
him. 

Almost mechanically he slipped his hand into his pocket and, drawing out his 
implements, set to work, first upon the window-fastenings and then upon the shatters. 
Before long both defences yielded under his practised fingers ; the window was close 
to the ground, and all Mr. Bevan's operations were shielded by the clustering lilac- 
bushes that shaded the back entrance’ to the house. Before many minutes had 
elapsed he was able to throw his leg over the window-sill and stand, the solitary 
occupant of Rivermead. 

The whisky was his first thought, and pouring some into the glass, he drank it 
neat, to put a little life into him before beginning business. Oddly enough the 
“Special Blend ” was not to his taste—there was a sickly sweet flavour left upon the 
palate that was far from pleasant. Mr. Bevan spat the last mouthful out, and 
muttered language the reverse of parliamentary before ransacking the drawers of the 
kitchen dresser and the cupboards in search of valuables. 

Alas for his misdirected energy! There was nothing in them worth taking away. 

A strange confusion was gathering in his brain, but through it all he remembered 
something of a personage who slept upon the ground-floor “ with a pistol as long as 
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your arm at the ’ead of ’is bed,” and in search of this pistol he bent his shambling 
steps. 

* With some difficulty he discovered Mr. Jefferson’s bedroom —a small apartment at 
the back of the dining-room —and here, just as Aunt Martha had related, a formidable- 
looking pistol of ancient make occupied a prominent position at.the bed-head. 

Mr. Bevan secured this weapon, and with trembling fingers abstracted the loading. 
This done, he groped his way, hanging heavily. on the hand-rail, to the first floor, and 
at length attained the room which, by its size and the handsome nature of the 
furniture, he judged to be Mr. Danescourt’s bedroom. 

A jet of gas was burning, and by its light he realised (although the objects about 
him swam and floated oddly before his troubled vision) that Aunt Martha had not 
exaggerated. An immense mahogany wardrobe, fitted with plate-glass doors and 
securely locked, occupied half one side of the room, a safe was fixed against the wall 
near the head of the great old-fashioned mahogany four-post bedstead, and an 
American iron-bound trunk, covered by a handsome tiger-skin rug, stood at the side 
of the imposing dressing-table. 

He lurched over and fell in a heap at the side of th. bed. 

He had been foully tricked, cruelly deceived, and he knew it! That inviting- 
looking whisky with the sickly flavour had been drugged. Luckily he had only 
taken a very little of it. He would rouse himself, put his head in a basin of water, 
break open the locks of the wardrobe and safe, and—and 


And Mr. Bevan had just time to crawl under the bed before he fell into a beautiful, 
dreamless sleep. 
* * 





* . a * © * * * 


“ Good-night, Jefferson, you must have that tooth stopped to-morrow. And 
to-night, as you'll be an old wreck if you have another bad night, I should put some 
laudanum into the tooth and take a stiff glass of grog and two of those sleeping 
tabloids of mine.” 

“ Yes, sir, I will. Good-night, sir.”’ 

“ Good-night.” 

The above fragment of dialogue became borne in upon Mr. James Bevan’s con- 
sciousness somewhere between half-past twelve and one in the morning. 

Where was he? he asked himself, as is the wont of distressed heroines of fiction 
after a highly becoming fainting-fit. 

Then it all came back to him. 

He was under the four-poster in Mr. Danescourt’s bedroom at Rivermead, and that 
gentleman was preparing to undress and get into bed ! 

Mr. Bevan’s head ached terribly, and a sick heaviness oppressed his senses. At 
the same time the necessities of the situation sobered him; presently, stealthily 
crawling towards the deep valance, he applied his eye to a small gap and took stock 
of his unconscious host. 

The sight that met his eyes almost unnerved him. 

Mr. Danescourt, clothed in a shepherd’s plaid dressing-gown flying open to disclose 
pink and white striped pyjamas, was making horrible grimaces at himself in the 
looking-glass, and crooning a strange refrain half under his breath. 

“ That will knock em!” he was murmuring hoarsely. ‘“ That will knock 'em, 
knock ’em, knock ’em into fits!” 

He repeated this several] times, and on the last word broke into so strange a 
scream of laughter that Mr. James Bevan’s hair, which was short and bristly and 
periodically attended to with kindly thoroughness by Government, began to rise upon 
his head “ like quills upon the fretful porcupine.” 

Very slowly and deliberately the uncanny-looking little man before him next 
proceeded to raise one foot to a level with his head, and to execute a movement which 
looked like sharply slapping his forehead with his toes. This he did three times, and 
then, drawing a deep sigh, be appeared plunged in melancholy. 

* They ate it!” he murmured aloud in sepulchral accents, as he stared gloomily at 
his own reflection in the glass. “They ate it! And I could wipe the floor with 
him!” 

Before Mr. Bevan could subdue the nervous shudder which ran through him at 
Mr. Danescoart’s allusion to the floor, the latter had shot off his dressing-gown, turned 
out the gas, and leaped into bed with the agility of a cat. 

In the silence that followed Mr. Bevan could hear Mr. Danescourt’s fingers 
touching the keys which lay under his pillow. Then, with another sigh, he turned 
over on his side and appeared to sleep. 
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By this time Jem was only too sure that he had to deal with a harmless imbecile, 
if not with a dangerous lunatic. He was twice Mr. Danescourt’s size and twice Mr. 
Danescourt’s weight, he was, moreover, armed with a life-preserver and a huge clasp- 
knife, to say nothing of various implements of his trade—but with all these advantages 
he wished himself well out of it. 

Presently, however, as the man in the bed began to draw the long peaceful breaths 
of a heavy sleeper, Jem’s self-confidence began to ooze back again. If the little man 
showed fight he could gag him and bind him with the rope-ladder. And Jefferson, 
having had orders to drug himself, was not likely to help. Mr. Bevan screwed up his 
courage and crept a little way out of the valance. 

Then he stopped and listened. Mr. Danescourt was snoring softly. A moment 
later Jem, still on his knees, thrust his hand under the pillow in search of the keys, 
when, presto! it was seized in the grasp of muscular fingers, and something small and 
cold and hollow and circular, something in metal, was clapped against his forehead. 

“Come out, my man!’ a hoarse voice whispered in accents of blood-curdling 
glee. “I’ve looked for you, longed for you, waited for you for years, and I’ve got you 
at last! A real live burglar. Now, don’t say you’re not a burglar! You’d break my 
heart. All my life I’ve wanted a burglar for a pal. What are you shaking for? 
You're not frightened, surely? What? Ofme? Don’t tell me you believe the nasty 
wicked lies that man Jefferson downstairs tells of me. Don’t say you think I’m mad. 
Mad!” he repeated with a shrill fiendish laugh. “I’m as sane as you, and if you 
think I’m not I'll shoot you !” 

“I’m sure, guv’nor,” whimpered Jem, while streams of perspiration broke over his 
face and he strove in vain to wriggle himself free, “Z ain’t said nothing ag’in you. In 
course you’re sane, nobody saner-——” 

“That’s right. Now we shall be friends. Jefferson downstairs—he thinks he’s 
my keeper, you know, but he’s really my servant, and he’s mad—I’ve made him drug 
himself so that he shan’t wake up and disturb us—bless you! I knew you were there 
all the time, and I was chuckling to myself, ha! ha! I want a burglar to play cards 
with ine. Come!” 

By a sudden movement he jerked the unfortunate Mr. Bevan out from under the 
bed and across the room in the direction of the door, which he proceeded to kick open 
with his foot. 

“ Downstairs !”’ Mr. Danescourt hissed in his ear, while he still kept that cold- 
mouthed muzzle against the wretched man’s forehead. “ Downstairs to the card-room. 
Don’t you try to escape, or I shall have to shoot you. The last man I played cards 
with, we quarrelled, and I cut him up for counters. They tried me for murder, but 
the judge was mad and so was the jury——now, stop still a minute while I unlock the 
card-room door. On your life don’t you try to run away, or I’ll cut you into a tesse- 
lated pavement for the hall!” 

The threat was thrown away. Hardly had his grasp relaxed when Mr. James 
Bevan, with the rapidity of an antelope, sprang in the direction of the kitchen, hurled 
himself through the shutters and window, and sped across the garden with the 
lightning speed born of abject fear. 

“ Stop, Mr. Burglar! Dear, good Mr. Burglar! Come back, Mr. Burglar!” yelled 
Mr. Danescourt repeatedly after him in piercing accents, which aroused even the local 
policeman, into whose arms, palsied with fear, Mr. James Bevan fell as he dropped 
over the wall of the garden of Rivermead. 


* * * 7” * - * * ” * 

“ By Jove, that was a near thing! ”. murmured a small pale man, as he sank upon 
a hall chair and wiped his brow with one hand, while with the other he still grasped 
an inverted tin bedroom-candlestick. ‘“ What a turn it would make for the halls! 
Jefferson, you old fool, wake up! Here I should have been robbed and murdered in 
my bed, only luckily I heard the brute moving just as I was falling asleep, and 
suddenly thought of shamming mad!” 

For Mr. Danescourt was none other than the “Great Little Whiffles,” the 
renowned “ Variety Star,” who, with the retiring modesty of true genius, had chosen 
to live incognito at Rivermead with only his coachman and his dresser Jefferson as 
companions. 

The scene in court with the ‘“ Great Little Whiffles” as a witness was a very 
funny one. But I am sorry to say that Mr. James Bevan has never yet recovered 
from the shock to his nerves. 
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ly Trip to Morocco. 


BY HARRY RANDALL. 


NACCUSTOMED to public writing as I am (except signing cheques for 
song writers), I hope that any discrepancies in the following true nar- 
rative will be kindly forgiven by generous readers. 

By experience I have come to the conclusion that this is a cold, 
hard world, and it gets colder every day; few of us are rewarded 
according to our merits on this earth. ‘I’ am only known to the 
general public as a comic singer and comedian, not as the intrepid 
explorer, who in his early youth was bursting to be a lion comique, 
and went to Djeddioujijh, in Central Africa, to study lions in their 
natural state ; yet thirty-five magnificent skins adorn my drawing-room, 

and can be seen at any time on presentation of visiting card. 

Then, again, how many would recognise “Our Dan Leno” in Dan Lenonus, the 
astronomer, who wrote the celebrated treatise, ‘‘ Morning and Evening Stars, When 
and Where to See Them.” But such is fame! 

Foreign languages have always been my “hobby,” and I think I may say that 
with perhaps the exception of Mr. George Roby, I am the only comic singer who can 
translate his songs into eighteen different languages. My greatest success was the 
“ Ghost of Benjamin Binns” in Ashantee; in fact, the Emperor Menelik said, after 
hearing it played on “ tom-toms”’ for seventy-two hours, that if he could only see me 

or five minutes, ‘‘ Emplehdog ”—i.e. in English—he would reward me. 

In 1890 the Sultan of Morocco had a very bad attack of liver, in consequence of 
which he bestowed on all his 333 comedians the Order of the Great Morocco Boot ; 
that is, each man was tied up ina big red boot, taken to the top of a mountain and 
thrown down 5,000 ft. on to some jagged rocks. Afterwards as the poor fellows got 
up to walk away, they were seized and imprisoned for life. 

The Sultan, having noticed my advert. in The Era, then sent for me, and promised 
untold gold if I would go to Fez for a two-weeks engagement. He remarked that 
there would be no agents’ fees and he would not bar me working Klondike; so I con- 
sented and set out for Tangiers, the port where I was to disembark and take the 
caravan for the Moorish city. My outward journey was uneventful, and I arrived 
safely after ten days’ riding across the desert, during which time I lived on whisky- 
and-soda, wild pig, and locusts. I was not impressed with the city as it was very 
dirty, and the children ran after me throwing mud and cursing in Moorish, calling me 
a “cursed Goer” and hoping that henceforth I should eat dirt entirely. On the third 
day I was walking down the principal Avenue (3 ft. wide) when I heard a tremendous 
shouting, doors and shutters were hurriedly closed, and everyone got out of the way. 
Ali, my servant, told me the Sultan was coming, and no one was allowed to look on 
his face. At the same time they hurried me up a dark entry which had been used as 
a stable for over 2,000 years. I at once perceived that sanitary inspectors had a 
sinecure ; top boots were of no more use than carpet slippers would have been. 

Presently the procession came in sight. About 300 slaves ran ahead with long 
sticks in their hands to clear the way and strike down any person who dared to look 
out; then 500 umbrella-bearers, followed by 1,000 peacock-feather fan merchants, 
1,000 mounted fly-chasers, 100 food-tasters, 500 drink ditto, and a few hundred other 
employees in and around the palace. All these took such a time to pass that I deter- 
mined to go out, come what might. Ali restrained me and said it would be sure 
sudden death if the Sultan saw me. I told him that the difference in time would only 
be about ten minutes if I stayed in that entry, and I preferred to die by the sword. 
While we were talking the Sultan passed, and gave me a look which would have frozen 
a lake of olive oil. I bowed and smiled; he looked again and said something in his 
whiskers and went on his way; what it was I don’t know, but Ali said I should later 
on, so I laid down and had a comfortable night’s rest, dreaming that I had received 
the Boot and small pieces of my body buried in different parts of the desert, and all my 
contracts cancelled through singing at a smoking concert at Tangiers on my way out. 

On the ninth day of my stay in Fez an officer came to the house and told me to 
prepare for my return date—I mean journey. I was rather surprised at this as I had 
not sung before the Sultan, neither had I been paid; still I thought it better to pre- 
pare in case I got the “Order of The Rush,’ which is very popular in that country. 
This time I had to depend on myself and Ali, my faithful servant, as there was no 

I 
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caravan returning to Tangiers. I got twenty-three camels together and loaded them 
with whisky-and-soda (the water is so bad through the country), and an odd camel to 
carry the provisions, baggage, band parts, &c., &c. I mounted a couple of Hotchkiss 
quick-firing guns, one on each side of my pet camel Moujik, in case we met any big 
game, as “ game is game” in Morocco; partridges are quite ferocious and have been 
known to attack large caravans. Also I took my express rifle, my silver-mounted 
pistols, and my scimitar, given me for saving the life of Babel Yuum, the one-eyed 
Tartar chief, at the siege of Ninkipoo; beyond these trifles I was unarmed. 

On the twelfth day I was sent for to the palace and sang for the Sultan. I say no 
more, but I left for Tangiers at midnight, and herewith take the opportunity of thank- 
ing the twelve armed men who so kindly helped me to dress and started my caravan 
on the road; in fact, so hurriedly was it done that I quite forgot I had not received 
any pay, beyond four diamonds cut into salt cellars that I found in the palace, which 
I have since had made into a stud as a chest protector. 

The second night I camped near an old Roman well; it was a most picturesque 
spot, and the moon shining bright and clear as it only does in tropical countries. 
There was not a sound to disturb the air, save the cheerful yelping of 2,000 dogs 
that had followed me from Fez; also the hissing of a few serpents who were sliding 
about, and made me think “I’d got the Bird.’ I had a most wonderful dream. I 
dreamt that Gus Elen invited me to a champagne supper at Romano’s, and of course 
I went. The menu was superb, and well worthy of the brilliant writer of the 
“Pink ’un” to describe it. The champagne, Chateau Lafitte, Steinburger, Cabinet, 
and other wines were of the choicest and costliest description, including the cigars, 
cigarettes, and liqueurs. I enjoyed it immensely, and as “‘ Gus” was paying the bill, 
which came to £15. 10s., and giving the waiter a sovereign for himself, I woke up. 
Fortunately I did so, for we were surrounded by Bedouin Arabs, who attacked us with- 
out any tedious preliminaries. I did a record dressing and got to work with my 
Hotchkiss guns, which soon did terrible execution among the enemy. We fought 
desperately; no quarter was asked or given. After two hours’ fighting I was knocked 
off my camel by a tremendous giant who looked about 8 ft. high; he was laying round 
him with a terrible iron club. I at once saw he meant business and let fly with my 
pistols, but they both missed him. Then I drew my scimitar and struck him a fearful 
blow across the “ gezicht.” His fall settled the battle, and they drew off, leaving us 
the field and the spoils of victory. The best of them I retained and brought home 
with me, and which may be seen in my museum of curiosities. 

It being now daylight, and feeling very refreshed after our night’s rest, we proceeded 
on our way, having first searched all the bodies of the slain and thrown them down an 
extinct voleano which was conveniently handy. On the fifth day about 1 p.a. we saw 
a white man riding towards us mounted on a giraffe ; it turned out to be a friend of 
mine from London named “ Williams ”’; he said he was going to see the Sultan of 
Morocco to get concessions for a London Syndicate who held two good patents, one 
for making railway sleepers out of date-stones, the other a machine for boring holes 
in macaroni. I had a whisky-and-soda camel unloaded, and we sat down to chat 
and exchange news items; he seemed awful pleased when I told him about the night 
attack, and we reluctantly parted, but I promised to see him at the “Pay.” that day 
three weeks. 

Next day, as we were riding towards the mountains about 11 o’clock, it became 
suddenly dark ; I thought it was an eclipse, but found out it was a swarm of locusts 
moving; in very short time they fell on us so fast that the poor camels were knee deep 
and could not proceed. “ Ali,” the faithful one, soon fixed things ; he got out some 
steel scoops and fastened them to the forelegs of the camels, then drove them ahead; 
the scheme answered splendidly, locusts were tossed aside in tons, and when we 
came at the rear it was like passing through a railway cutting. After an hour’s 
travelling we got into sunshine again and halted for lunch. I asked my faithful 
Ali if the camels had been given their Kuss-Kuss (food); he replied “ Yes, sir.” I 
afterwards found out that they had not been fed for two days, so I took Ali aside and 
told him the story of Ananias in Moorish and how wrong it was to lie; he listened 
very patiently till I had finished, and then went and laughed in his whiskers for half 
an hour. (Moorish people never laugh in their sleeve—always in their whiskers.) 

On the ninth day out at 11 p.m., weary, wet, tired, and thirsty, we arrived outside 
the great gate of the Moorish city. After being kept waiting over an hour to enable 
us to stiffen in our clothes, the gate was opened and we entered the city; every one 
was up and about, as it was Ramadan time, during which the people sleep all day and 
stay up all night. 
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A mob of about 1,500 beggars followed us through the streets, and Ali informed 
me that they were the people who had brought the key of the Sati. At last I reached 
the house of Ben Ahmed, where we were to pass the night. I dismounted and parted 
from Moujik, my favourite camel, for the last time. I sang to him the last verse of 
“You have to leave ’em.” Poor old chap! he looked at me so sadly, then, softly 
sighing, he turned away, taking two houses with him which he had passed through } 
in his grief. 

I shortly retired to my room to sleep, as I was very tired. Moorish houses are 
built in square form and open in the centre, which allows the rain and wind to come 
down cheerfully, and is, I believe, the reason that “lingering consumption” is 
unknown in the country. I had a fine large marble slab to lay on, and as there 
were three others in the room it gave me the idea that the place had been fitted up 
as a mortuary for use in hot weather or a Turkish bath. I laid on the slab in my 
wet clothes, and thought how my friends would envy me if they could get a view of 
my surroundings, and wondered if freezing to death was painful; just as I was going 
to sleep I heard a cock crow (in Moorish) ; it seemed close to me, so I got up to put 
it out of the room, but all I found was the two other marble slabs, over which I fell 
fifteen distinct and separate times with cold hard thuds ; with this performance I used 
up my entire stock of profanations in eighteen languages. At last, exhausted and 
skinless, I laid down again and lingered in a chilled state till daylight; when I got up 
I found the rooster in a little cupboard. 

Next morning, as I was sipping my cup of Rarouwak (coffee), I heard a familiar 
voice shouting in English, ‘‘ What are you playing at? give me a cup of tea. Play 
the strict game; I came here to build a music-hall, not to fight.” When I heard this 
I became very excited, and I jumped to look out of the window. My surmises were 
correct ; it was none other than my dear old pal Herbert Campbell. It appears that 
he had pushed in the side of a house as he came along, the street being so narrow, 
and the owner, a determined-looking man (about the size of the one I slew) demanded 
1s. 4d. to have it rebuilt. I at once paid the money and settled it. He had come out , 
on behalf of a powerful syndicate to choose a site for an “ Oriental ’’ music-hall to be } 
run on Moorish lines and a full license. We spent the evening sampling the different é 
dancing houses to gain experience, and I must say that some of them would out-Kouta 
the Kouta-Kouta dance. (We mutually agreed not to inform our wives of this visit.) 
Next day Herbert told me he had a board meeting, followed by a rehearsal at Drury 
Lane, in eight days’ time, and as he found by C.C. regulations he would have to 
get a forty-feet roadway dug, which would mean the demolition of four blocks of 
streets, it would be a very expensive affair; so we agreed to start for Canonbury Grove 
at once. We had a very pleasant voyage home, with one or two cups of tea on board, 
and I cheered him up with some new Fez wheezes for the coming panto., including 
the latest parrot story, and in eight days we were once more in Islington. I can 
only say in conclusion that I shall be pleased to show all my trophies to anyone free 
of charge, but the catalogue will be 10s. 6d. 
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“ Disrespectful to ber Blanager.” 


BY H. BEERBOHM TREE, 

















R. BEERBOHM TREE is perhaps the busiest manager in London 
just now, and confesses that he is so full of the revival of Julius 
Ceasar at Her Majesty’s Theatre that he has no time to sit down and 
think out any particular incidents of theatrical interest; though he 
adds darkly that he could many a tale unfold of curious experiences 
and curious people that in his position he finds forced upon him. 
But he related with much pleasure the following pretty little incident 
which is given in his own words :— 

The little girl who plays Suzanne in A Man’s Shadow was intently 
watching the progress of the rehearsal one morning, and being critical, 
as most small children are, suddenly turned to her mother and asked :— 

“Who is that young lady who is so familiar with Mr. Tree?” 

“Oh,”’ replied the mother, “ that is Mrs. Tree.” 

“Oh,” exclaimed the child sagely, “I was wondering if she is so disrespectful to 
her manager now, how she ever expects to get on in her profession ! ” 
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Hy Comedy Appearances. 


BY MABEL LOVE 


4p O many people seem surprised that I should have played the Comtesse de 

4 Candale in A Marriage of Convenience, by Mr. Grundy, that I should 

like to say that, though I have no intention of abandoning those steps 

which first gained me a little public favour, I shall always be ready for 

*‘comedy’’ when comedy is ready for me; but the fact is I had already 

played several parts in serious and other plays. Some people seem to 

look upon me purely as a dancer, and I have often been referred to as 

“‘a Gaiety girl,” while in reality I have sustained two engagements 

under Mr. George Edwardes, one only of which was at the Gaiety 

Theatre. My very first appearance on the stage was as The Rose in 

Alice in Wonderland at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, London. I also understudied 
Alice; and then followed an engagement with Miss Kate Vaughan at the Opera 
Comique Theatre, on March 26, 1887, as one of the triplet children in Masks and 
Faces—Roxalana. Miss Vaughan was the Peg Woffington (a part I should dearly like 
to play), and, strange to say, Mr. Lewis Waller, who played the part of my husband in 
A Marriage of Convenience, the Ernest Vane. So, destined to be a dancer, I made 
almost my first bow with a most celebrated dancer. Then followed a tour of Alice in 
Wonderland. The next Christmas came my first pantomime, in which I played the 
Sunbeam, at Covent Garden, in 1888. It was in the following autumn that I appeared 
at the Gaiety Theatre, when I was just turned thirteen, in Faust Up to Date, as a 
Vivandiére, and received some very favourable notices for a small part. I appeared 
in that piece for nearly a year, and my first solo dance was given to me at the Princes 
Theatre, Manchester, 1889. I next played Polly in the Harbour Lights with Mr. 
Terriss at the Grand Theatre, Islington, and gave a country dance. I was then 
engaged for La Cigale for twelve months by Mr. Sedger at the Lyric, having been in 
special training to complete my dancing lessons. I stayed in La Cigale, dancing and 
understudying the principal dancer, La Frivoline, for fifteen months, and then went te 
Drury Lane, Christmas, 1891, for principal dancer in Humpty Dumpty. In May 
1892 I played at the Vaudeville in the short-lived comedy, Vote for Griggs. Two or 
three nights after this play I appeared as solo dancer in Grand Opera at Covent 
Garden. Then I went on tour with Mr. Arthur Bourchier, and then at the Strand. At 
Christmas I went again to Drury Lane for the pantomime Red Riding Hood. After 
the second week, Sir Augustus Harris, who was always most kind to me, sent me up 
to Newcastle to play the lead (Princess All Fair) in Humpty Dumpty at his theatre 
there, at double salary, and back again, when that had had its run, to Drury Lane, to 
finish up as chief dancer there. I next played in The Magic Ring at the Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre, and had a lovely Spanish dance, with music by Senor Albeflix. Ihada 
nice part and three solo dances in Don Quixote with Arthur Roberts next, first on tourand 
afterwards at the Strand Theatre. I finished there on a Saturday, and opened on the 
following Monday at the Criterion in La Mascotte, receiving a double encore for my 
tarantella. Again I made my appearance in comedy, in The Other Fellow, when it 
was removed from the Court to the Strand, and played Miss Ellaline Terriss’s rdle, 
she having left to be married to Mr. Seymour Hicks ; this was in November 1893. At 
Christmas I played the part of Red Riding Hood in the pantomime at the Grand, 
Leeds, and in the spring returned to London to appearin King Kodak at Terry’s Theatre, 
with Mr. E. Terry and Miss Vaughan. I had a waltz and tarantella to myself. Having 
finished in Kodak I started the next night in Little Christopher Columbus, taking up the 
two parts vacated by Miss Eva Moore and Miss Alice Lethbridge, and continuing in that 
until Christmas 1894. Then to Liverpool for the pantomime as Maid Marian in Babes in 
the Wood. After that I went straight to Paris and danced at the Folies Bergéries for 
ten weeks, and then took the first real holiday I had had for years. In September I 
accepted my second engagement with Mr. George Edwardes, in His Excellency, in New 
York, for a month; but immediately after my first appearance was re-engaged, at most 
advantageous terms to myself, for the whole American tour of six months. The 
reason I only at first signed for a month was because of an already existing engage- 
ment in England, but Mr. Edwardes succeeded in getting this cancelled, and I was very 
proud of my American success. I was home again by the middle of March 1896, and 
after ten days’ rehearsal I created the part of Nurse Phebe in Lord Tom Noddy, 
first on tour and afterwards played my original part in the Garrick production. Then 
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I played Cinderella, a part that had always been one of the ambitions of my life, at 
the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Birmingham — indeed, I used to think I would retire from 
pantomime when I had performed this most delightful character, but I have changed 
my mind since. I had a tremendous amount of work to get through during the last 
week of the run of Cinderella, as I played every night at Birmingham, and rehearsed 
every day in London for the Yashmak at the Shaftesbury. After the run of that 
piece I went to the seaside for a few weeks, and it was while there that I received the 
offer of the part in A Marriage of Convenience from the author himself. I met Mr. 
Grundy, quite by accident, for the first time in my life, and he particularly asked me 
to play it for him. I was naturally flattered at the compliment, but I was also very 
nervous of the undertaking. However, I agreed to play the Comtesse de Candale, and 
Iam proud to say I never had cause to regret having done so, though it was only ten 
days from the time I first saw the part to the day I played it. Indeed, I am very fond 
of comedy, and though I shall not give up my dancing, I think bright comedy parts 
with a touch of pathos in them appeal to me more than any other kind. Still, it was 
pure chance (and a chance that I had to wait a long time for) that gave me the oppor- 
tunity which I so greatly appreciate. I now go to play Red Riding Hood at the 
Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Liverpool. 


——— 


a Cale of an Jndisible Ghost. 


By CHARLES CECIL. 


OME five-and-twenty years ago, I had just returned from a stock and panto- 
> mime season in the North of England, to my home in the vicinity of 
London, intending to take a short holiday with my own people. But 
domestic bliss was not for me ; my poor old “ pater”? had had some bad 
luck, and bankruptcy stared him in the face. Hoping to help him over 
his difficulties, or at any rate to stay them for awhile, I handed over to 
the “dad” my savings—about thirty pounds—and determined to forego 
my holiday and return to business as soon as ever I could get an engage- 
ment. With this object in view I bought a copy of the Era to look in the 
advertisements for someone who wanted a smart young actor who “ dressed well on 
and off the stage,” and did not enjoy the luxury of short clay pipes. But. alas! my 
repeated applications did not meet with that spontaneous reply I had hoped for, 
so after several weeks of hopeless waiting I found myself almost penniless and still 
out of a shop. What to dol did not know; my own people were in “Queer Street,” 
and now that my few pounds had gone in the general crash, I felt I was only an 
incubus on the household, and resolved to be up and doing forthwith. Saturday came 
round again and with it the Hra. Hope that lives eternal in the human breast soon 
died in mine, for there was not one walking gentleman “ wanted.” The paper was 
soon laid aside by me, for I had not the heart to read the news. My sister, however, 
picked up the Era, and after looking through the **wanted”’ columns some minutes 
shouted, “ Here’s the thing for you; Wanted, a young gentleman who can read and 
write, as Secretary ; small salary to commence.—Apply, &c.” I did apply by letter 
and got for answer the information that Mr. Nattey, of the Great London Circus, 
would like to see me, and giving the route of the Circus as Wednesday. Faversham ; 
Thursday, Sittingbourne ; Friday, Chatham. I soon packed up ifew things in my 
carpet-bag and started to walk to Faversham. After a very uneventful but long and 
dreary journey, for I walked all through the night, I arrived in Faversham and sought 
out the whereabouts of the Great London Circus. There it was, as large as life and 
quite as natural, with its beautiful white canvas, its multi-coloured flags, its busy 
tent men, and still busier grooms, cleaning horses of all colours and harness of all 
hues, red, green, blue, white, black, brown. My heart beat with loud sounding 
knocks. Oh! to be engaged in this splendid business—to be able to drive or ride a 
cream white horse, or leap a five-barred gate on the back of ‘“ My bonny Black Bess.” 
a in the wildest and most ambitious of my boyhood’s dreams I had not thought of 
this. 


Now was my chance. I walked boldly into the enclosure and was greeted with the 
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cry, “ Outside, outside! D’ye hear?” but I strode on, neither looking to the right nor 
to the left, until I stood in front of a tall, dark, gipsy-looking man in alow-comedy suit 
of check clothes and some ten or twelve gigantic diamond rings on his very dirty hands. 
“ What the devil do you want?” said he, as he coyly toyed with the golden dog chain 
that kept his watch secure to his vest. I produced the letter I had received, and 
explained my business. “ Oh! Ah! yes—now I remember,” spoke the gentleman who 
was chained to his watch. ‘ You can read and write, you say? Here, Johnnie,” he 
shouted, “ bring the paper here,” and Johnnie appeared witha copy of the largest circula- 
tion and a very dirty face, but still a kindly pair of eyes. “ Read that,” said the gentle- 
man, whom I afterwards found out was Mr. Nattey himself, and he pointed to a column 
of the paper, which he held upside down. “Certainly,” I said, “if you will turn it 
the other way.” Then I read to him for about an hour, when he stopped me with the 
question, “ And can you write as well?’? On my replying in the affirmative he 
instructed me to write on the margin of the newspaper the words, “ Thomas Nattey, 
the Great London Circus.” ‘ Bravo, you’ll do,” he exclaimed. “ Do you know figures 
too ? if so, why, I'll give you thirty bob a week, and you can start at once. Johnnie, 
show the youngster what to do, and then take him to breakfast.””’ And Johnnie did. 
After a wash and a good substantial meal of steak, potatoes, onions, and cabbage, 
washed down by large basins full of tea without milk, I started as a circus performer 
and secretary. 

Johnnie Dulian was my pal; he helped me over all the stumbling-blocks that 
stood in my way as a beginner; he boarded me, he looked for a lodging for me in 
each town we stopped in, he taught me to walk a ring, he taught me all he possibly 
could, and in return I wrote his love letters and made all his appointments with the 
many ladies of his choice, and sometimes kept some of them for him. Anyway, 
Johnnie Dulian was a jolly good honest friend, and had only one fault that L 
could discover : he firmly believed in ghosts, and all sorts of spiritualism. 

We had been travelling through the lovely country some eight months since I 
joined the circus, and it was getting to the “ back end”? when we found ourselves in the 
county of Staffordshire. The nights were bitterly cold, but as our journeys were short 
we did not make very early starts in the morning, so we were able to sit up late at night 
and enjoy our pipes. Well, at last we reached a township named Rugeley, famous for 
nothing in particular, but for a cowardly murder having been committed in it some 
years before. On our arrival I went straight to the principal hotel of the town and 
asked if we (Johnnie and I) could have two bedrooms, or one ‘room and two beds, for 
the night. A very large room was shown to me. It faced the south, had three 
windows in front, the door was opposite the windows, the fireplace was in the wall on 
the O.P. side. Behind the door stood two large four-post bedsteads, and between the 
bedsteads stood a large-sized round table, on which I worked at my books and letters 
all day. The room was on the second floor, and was at the end of a long passage, 
other rooms being on either side of the passage. 

Well, our morning parade over, we adjourned to our hostelry—it was called the 
Wessex Hotel—and chatted with our worthy and good-natured host. I noticed, 
however, that our hostess looked a little suspiciously at our small amount of baggage, 
and counted the spoons and forks with a totally unnecessary ostentation. The 
landlord, in answer to our enquiries, told us of the murder that had been committed 
in that very house, how the poor man lay dying for days and weeks, being slowly 
poisoned by the man who professed to be his friend, how the crime was discovered, 
and of the trial, conviction, and final punishment of the culprit. The trial caused a 
sensation at the time, the host said, and I added, looking hard at Johnnie, who sat 
with wide-open mouth, “ The ghost of the victim appears on the day of the month on 
which he died.” Johnnie got up and left us, and I laughingly told the landlord of 
Johnnie’s superstitiousness. Our host immediately proposed to play a joke off on 
Johnnie, and tell him the room in which we had to sleep was the room in which the 
supposed ghost made its appearance, and that that day was the date of its monthly 
wanderings. After the evening performance, whilst smoking our pipes, our host 
incidentally told Johnnie all this, and asked him if he thought I was nervous. Johnnie 
did not reply, but looked unutterable things. We went upstairs to bed, and as we 
undressed Johnnie related to me all that the landlord had told him. I answered I 
had never seen a ghost and should like to make the acquaintance of one, and begged 
Johnnie to hurry into bed that his ghostship might walk. The only illumination in 
the room was a small candle, which stood on the round table between the two beds, 
and as I spoke I leant out of bed and pressed on the table to reach the candle. The 
table came over, the light went out, and I fell from the bed and shouted, “ The ghost, 
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Johnnie! the ghost!’’ Johnnie made for the door, screaming “Landlord!” I 
scrambled into bed again. The young lady who attended to the bar opened the door 
of her bedroom to see what the noise was about. Johnnie seeing the landlady 
coming up the stairs, and remembering his nude state, made a dive for his own room 
and rushed frantically into the barmaid’s by mistake. She screamed. I yelled with 
delight. But the landlady was not to be appeased. She ordered us to dress and get 
out of the house immediately, which we were obliged to do. And Johnnie has never 
seen a ghost since, except the one that walks on treasury day. 


eee Qe 


Cwo Come Opera Fires. 


BY E. J. LONNEN. 











HERE are all kinds of fires, of course. There is the one that takes place 
when a man is fired out of his lodgings, and there are fires that may 
turn out tragic and those that may turn out comic. To the latter cate- 
gory belong the two with which I was connected. The first occurred 
in London when I was playing at the Avenue Theatre with Mr. Arthur 
Roberts in Kenilworth. In the last scene of that bright and successful 
comic opera we used a gauze curtain, and when it was being drawn u 
into the flies the limelight man or his assistant turned the full ball of 
his limelight, by accident, of course, right on to the gauze, with the 

result that it caught fire and blazed away at once, the burning pieces of stuff dropping 
on to the stage in view of the greatly-frightened audience. Mr. Roberts was on the 
stage and kept the business of the scene going admirably, but the people in front 
grew so scared at the rushing about behind the scenes and the cries of fire, that the 
curtain was lowered to prevent any further disaster. Just before the curtain fell, 
Mr. Sam Wilkinson and I rushed on in front and shouted to Mr. Connelly, the con- 
ductor, to “ play something,” meanwhile calling out to the audience that there was no 
danger and begging them to keep their seats. ‘The music played up, and Mr, Wilkin- 
son and I did an impromptu dance. The audience were reasoned with, and retained 
their seats. Then the curtain went up again and we cut the “ cackle”’ that night 
and came to the finale as quickly as we could,.singing it in a sort of “ Here we go 
round the Mulberry Bush ” style, through the jubilancy of our joy that the threatened 
danger had been arrested and all was safe. 

Another fire, in which I played fireman this time, occurred when I was on tour 
playing Mr. Arthur Roberts’s part in La Vie. We carried a large company and all 
the scenery, and were travelling from Bolton to Glasgow. I had settled down for the 
night and did not wish to think of anything else but rest, when, about sixty miles this 
side of Newcastle, there was a sudden stoppage of the train. Disturbed from my 
slumbers, I let down the window and sought for information. To my dismay I saw 
that the luggage van was on fire—blazing. I was on the point of getting out, having 
roused the others in the carriage, when the guard called out ‘“ Keep your seats,” and 
then told us that he was going to back to a siding, We were backed so slowly that it 
seemed hours in the “ backing.” When we were safely fixed on the siding we jumped 
out of the train and rushed to the luggage van, which contained all our “ props,” 
personal as well as theatrical. I tried to pull out one basket, and the handle came 
away and sent me sprawling on the line. ‘hen I climbed on to the roof and tried to 
get to the door at the other end. Unfortunately the fire had been so swift that every- 
thing was ruined or saturated with the water that had been speedily poured on. One 
of the company got soaked through standing under the feeding pump when somebody 
let go. We all did our best, ladies as well, to save the things but without success, 
and while we were lamenting the disaster, some gentleman, a “heavy swell,” having 
slept all through the hubbub, suddenly appeared and demanded to know where his 
luggage was, and after fishing about for a while he lighted on one half of his trunk, 
and, strange to say, the only thing intact therein was his cheque-book, which he com- 
placently put in his pocket, remarking, as he gazed upon the awful havoc around, 
“What a beastly mess!” and calmly went back to his carriage to sleep. 

We had to play the next night at Glasgow, and we had not a rag to wear—the 
dresses were all destroyed and the scenery ruined. So we went round the city to the 
waxwork shows and the booths and the theatres, and borrowed what costumes we 
could and duly made our appearance-—motley, perhaps, but we played to a record 
house and to immense applause. 
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Hoto ¥ was Interbietved. 


BY HARRY MONKHOUSE. 


“ Does Mr. Mudhouse live here ? ”’ 

**Mudhouse? Oh, yes, step in.” 

“ Mr. Mudhouse, I believe ? ”’ 

“No, Monkhouse—my name is Monkhouse. You are, I think, Mr. 
Cornfield?” 

** No—no, Hayfield!” 

“I beg pardon, Mr. Hayfield.” 

* And I must beg pardon too, for I find I am an hour late. The fact 
is I started at the wrong end of the street, or I should have been earlier 

I hate long streets.” 

“Very sorry. Sit down, please, I am glad to meet you.” 

“ Most unfortunate ; this Sunday business I object to most strongly on conscientious 
grounds. I am largely interested in a Mission House which occupies my time on 
Sundays, so you can understand my feelings, Mr. Mudhouse.”’ 

“* Monkhouse.” 

“Monkhouse. But we literary people are at the beck and call of the public, so 
to speak, and I always strive to do my duty. The fact is, the man—gentleman—who 
usually does these things in the social way is away ill, and my editor asked if I 
would undertake the work, and of course I am doing this to oblige him, though I 
naturally pointed out to him that Sunday labour is opposed to my principles, never- 
theless I am here, Mr. Mudhouse———”’ 

“Monkhouse. Have a drink?” 

“T never drink.” 

“ Have a smoke?” 

“IT never smoke.” 

“ Beg pardon! (Sotto voce) Good heavens ! 

“TI have very little knowledge of the theatrical business, Mr. Shorthouse, I never 
go to the theatre, but I shall be glad (as a matter of duty to my chief) to take down 
whatever you may say, and chronicle your views and statements in our paper. I 
don’t write shorthand, Mr. Longhouse, but trust entirely to my memory, a most 
excellent memory, I may state. Where are you engaged to perform just now ?” 

“ At the Gaiety Theatre.” 

“Ah! the Gaiety! Thanks. Most interesting, but a gay life—is it not a weari- 
some existence? Ah! what religion do you profess ?” 

“ Well, if any Presbyterian———”’ 

“ Ah! now you really interest me! I myself, Mr. Woodhouse, was brought up as a 
Methodist—a homely sect, Mr. Mudhouse—but have, after many struggles and wrest- 
lings with the spirit, been converted to the only true faith—to the Catholic Faith ! 
If you only knew, Mr. Longhouse—may I say, my dear friend ?—the advantages, the 
delights, the heavenly joys of belonging to the faithful, I feel sure you would be a 
happier man! Ah! if I could only have the opportunity of a little earnest talk with you, 
Mr. Woodhouse, I feel sure it would be to your advantage—and mine too! We are busy 
with a Mission church in a very poor neighbourhood, and are terribly hard pressed for 
necessary funds, and we are now collecting money to aid us in the good work. And it 
is a good, a noble work, Mr. Shorthouse; migit I ask you for a small subscription ? ” 

“ Certainly!” 

(Clock strikes nine.) 

“Nine o’clock already! Dear me! I want to get to Maywell by ten o'clock! 
How distressing! An hour has slipped by so very soon! I had no idea interviews 
took so long. How can I get to Maywell by ten, Mr. Mudhouse?” 

“You can take a tram at the end of the street to the railway station, and then a 
train. You will be quite able to do it in the time!” 

“Oh thank you so much, Mr. Mudhouse, and I am charmed with this most 
interesting interview that you have afforded me, I am sure it will come out well—my 
memory is so reliable. Good night!” 

** Good night.” 

“ Good night.” 

* Good heavens!” 
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Queer Sensations. 


BY RICHARD CLARKE. 

Yes, often may be, but on two occasions I have been really 
seared, really in a deadly funk, and I fancy if you had been in my skin 
on those two occasions you would have confessed, however strong your 
nerves may be, that you were frightened too. The scene of each was in 
sunny Italy. I was at the time a student in Naples. I got one day a 
letter from a very old Birmingham friend saying that he was on his 
way to Australia, where he intended settling down, and as the Orient 
liners usually have a good part of a day at Naples for coaling and 
taking in cargo he asked me to look out for him. 

To make that few hours pass pleasantly, I fixed up a programme of 
sight-seeing sufficient to satisfy even one of our American cousins; and I think he 
saw as much of Naples and its vicinity as an ordinary visitor would have done in a 
week. Tired out at last we got back to the ship, and away it and my friend went 
while I wended my way home, and although it was not quite midnight went straight 
to bed. I was living in a boarding establishment four stories up. Most of the 
sleeping apartments opened out of the salon, which was a big square room. 

Scarcely had I comfortably settled and begun to get drowsy, when I felt the bed 
gently rock, Queer, thought I. I suppose it is my being aboard to-day which has 
made me fancy a rolling motion. Again it came; and then I saw the pictures on the 
walls swinging—it was bright moonlight—and then my bucket of sea-water, my bath 
for next morning, came swishing over the floor. I jumped out of bed and rushed to 
the door. Shrieks and yells came from the salon, where the ladies of the house and 
sundry of the other guests had assembled, mostly in night attire. 

“Keep under the doorway,” Mr. Clarke; “it is the safest place,’’ my landlady 
yelled. They were all in the doorways themselves. There we stood expecting every 
second that the house would collapse, and that we should be buried in the débris. 

Vesuvius had been misbehaving, and I was in for an earthquake. 

They tell me that if an earthquake lasted three seconds it would wreck Naples. 
Well, they may be correct. I had no stop watch, but to me it seemed to last three 
minutes at least ; but like all other good things it came to an end, and no damage 
was done. We waited for more with white faces, and our hearts beating faster than 
usual ; but no, all was over. We heard the shouting in the streets as the people fled 
to the Villa Nationale and the squares, and carriages dashing in the same direction, 
and as nothing more came we gradually got calm. I must mention one of the 
gentlemen in the house—a big, dark, hairy individual, who stood in his doorway clad 
in a very short night-shirt and a superabundance of black hair all over his uncovered 
person. His white face contrasted so strongly that in spite of fear I could not help 
laughing at the figure he cut; and when he came out with “ Thank God! it caught 
me on my knees,”’ well—like a heathen I nearly went into a fit; I afterwards went 
into his room instead and enjoyed a bottle of wine in his company. Then I retired 
and slept like a top. But oh! those three seconds ! 

They who have visited Naples will not need to be told that the city is built in 
terraces, one above the other, culminating in a castle and monastery as the apex, viz. 
St. Elmo and San Martino. Now I wanted particularly to pay a visit to the monastery 
to see the wonderful carvings, mosaics, and pictures there. ‘To get to the top by road 
one has to travel a great distance, as it is a tremendous zigzag; but there is a shorter 
way by the “Grand Scala,” a staircase of some thousand or more steps. I never 
counted them, but I should say a couple of thousand would be near the mark. Well, 
I got to the foot of this staircase one fine day and rather funked the climb when I 
saw it. There were donkeys there for lazy travellers, and I asked, ‘‘ Quanta costa?” 
“Due lire, Signor!” was the reply. I bargained, and eventually got a good 
strong donkey to take me up, wait an hour at the top and bring me back again, for a 
franc. I got up splendidly, thoroughly enjoyed the visit to the monastery, and then 
got on the “ moke” for the descent. The fiend of a lad who was in charge of the 
beast with a yell and a whack sent him down at a gallop. What I suffered for ten 
minutes or so I cannot tell, neither can you imagine. I slipped to the back of the 
saddle, and clutched hold like grim death. Meanwhile on we went. My hair stood on 
end, I’m sure, but without pause or stumble I arrived at the bottom sick and trembling. 

Oh, those two thousand steps ! 
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®arn-Storming twith a Vengeance. 
BY NELLIE STEWART, 


OME years ago, whilst travelling through the provincial towns of Victoria, 
in Australia, with my father’s company, we passed through a small 
town in Gipps Land. We did not play there, as our agent had not 
booked the town, thinking it too small; but the inn at which we stayed 
was kept by a retired English prize-fighter, by the name of Tom Curran. 

Attached to his inn was whathecalled the “ Assembly Room,” but 
which was in reality a large barn. He seemed very much annoyed that 
we should pass through his town, as he said that being personally a 
sportsman, he had a great clientéle who were in the habit of coming 
from all parts of Gipps Land. 

It ultimately ended in our arranging to play there one night on our return, for 
which my father had a guarantee, but my father, thinking that the place was a very 
rough one, the surrounding districts being mostly populated by diggers, we suggested 
that the audience would be too rough for our entertainment. The landlord Curran 
said, ‘Oh, they are all afraid of me in these parts! Iwill guarantee to keep them 
quiet.” 

On our return we did play there one night. We had to dress in another barn 
some twenty feet from the “ Assembly Room,” and had to get from this barn to the 
place of performance, bark being put down for us to walk upon from one building to the 
other. Curran had dressed up his cook, barman, cellarman, and all people available, 
to keep order. He threatened each individual as he came in that if there was a sign 
of any noise he would come and punch his head himself. 

When we arrived on the stage we found the footlights consisted of candles stuck 
in potatoes. As the entertainment proceeded, at the first sign of any applause or 
laughter, Curran went into the middle of the hall and “ shaped at’’ his audience. 
The consequence was that we neither got laughter nor applause, and I suppose a 
duller entertainment was never given. 

The worst part of it was that we depended upon so many certain encores to enable 
the other artists to do their quick change of dresses. As the applause and laughter did 
not come, you can imagine what the result was! 

Another instance, which was very dramatic, I was associated with. I played 
Marguerite at the Princess Theatre, Melbourne, for twenty-six consecutive nights, 
the Mephistopheles being poor Federici, well known in England. He was so anxious 
to play the part and to give a good performance that his excitement was intense. 
The poor fellow suffered from heart disease, and during the prelude to the opera he 
said, “I will give a fine performance to-night, but it will kill me.’’ He sang the last 
note of the opera and got on the trap with Faust; when he arrived at the bottom of 
the cellar, the poor fellow was dead. 

The management kept it very quiet from the members of the company, who knew 
nothing of it until the following day. Strange to say, possibly from over-anxiety, 
as I am supposed to fall on my straw bedding in the prison scene, I missed the straw 
and came down with my head on the bare stage. The thud was such that the 
audience heard it and shivered. Next day (Sunday morning) the Union Jack 
was half-mast high at the theatre. The audience who had been in the previous 
evening thought it was I who was dead. 

Federici was buried on the Monday. The chaplain was reading the burial service 
at the grave, and he was suddenly stricken down with heart disease. The book 
dropped from his hand. Mr. Musgrove, who was next to him, taking in the situation, 
took up the book, looked round the grave for one second, and passed it to Mr. Charles 
Warner, who was one of the pall-bearers. Ido not suppose Mr. Warner ever read 
the burial service before, but possibly he read it as no clergyman ever has. The 
thousands who were there were in tears, simply from the soul he put into the reading 
of the impressive words. 

Some two months after this we were playing in Sydney. One Sunday evening I 
was going across the Domain to visit my brother. There was a street preacher 
surrounded by a crowd. I stopped a moment to hear what was the subject of his 
discourse. It was “ The death of Federici.” In a loud voice he was pointing out to 
his congregation the sudden death that had rightly overtaken this man who was 
personating the devil, and then he followed with allusions to the lady who represented 
Marguerite, whom the Lord should have treated in the same way. That’s all! 
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“The Actor’s Door-plate.” 
BY RICHARD GREEN. 


HE front page of The Fra is the actor’s door-plate ’’—this is Mr. Richard 
Green’s candid opinion. Doctors, lawyers, barristers, and others have 
their brass-plates, so why not the actor his card? “If nobody knows 
your address, how can anybody find you?” added Mr. Green, with a 
slight turn for paradox. Mr. Green has not been on the stage very long, 
but he has already made his mark. However, he shall speak for 
himself :-— 

“If you have not a reason for doing anything it is better not to do 
it. The real reason why I took up singing was because somebody told 
me I had a little voice that might be developed. SoI went to the Royal 

Academy of Music to find out if this were true or not. Mr. Edwin Holland was good 
enough to say he thought if I persevered I should not regret it, and, thanks to him, I 
do not regret it. It was at his suggestion, too, after being at the Academy for two 
years, that I went to Italy and studied there. On my return I saw Mr. D’Oyly Carte, 
and was engaged for Prince John in Ivanhoe, being fortunate enough to be 
successful. I afterwards played the Templar. At the conclusion of Ivanhoe at the 
Royal English Opera House—now, alas! the Palace Music Hall—Mr. Carte retained 
me to appear in the Vicar of Bray and Haddon Hall at the Savoy Theatre. It was 
during the run of Haddon Hall that I sang at Lady de Grey’s, where I met Madame 
Melba for the first time. Madame Melba kindly said, ‘* You ought to be one of us”»— 
that is, one of the Covent Garden Company; the result being that, through her good 
offices, I sang before Sir Augustus Harris, the kindest of managers, and was engaged 
for three years, and more especially to create Silvio in I Pagliacci. Being the only 
English singer in the cast except Madame Melba, I had no easy task to hold my 
own. Some of the Italian singers, of the lesser positions in particular, seemed to 
resent my being chosen for the part, and owing to the unpleasantness of my post I 
was inclined to resign, but through Sir Augustus Harris’s firmness and persuasion I 
eventually played the character to the satisfaction of the audience and the manage- 
ment. I was still comparatively but a beginner, and naturally uncertain of myself; how- 
ever, I put all my heart into the work and was Gongratulated all round. Madame 
Melba was exceedingly nice, and encouraged me with great kindness. 

“One night, owing to the indisposition of Monsieur Maurel, who was taken ill 
while performing Valentine, I was called ovft of the stalls of Covent Garden Theatre 
and asked to take up the part. But fortunately, or unfortunately, for me, M. Maurel 
recovered quite suddenly and was able to finish the performance. I was then already 
made up, by the way, and had quickly rehearsed the music. On another occasion I 
was luckier, and was enabled to show my gratitude to the management for their 
confidence in me by helping Sir Augustus out of a difficulty by playing the Herald in 
Otello at one hour's notice. 

“TI remember a curious incident that happened to M. Plancon, the celebrated 
singer, at a performance of Faust at the Grand Opera House, Paris, in 1889. Plangon 
was the Mephistopheles of course, and after the garden scene, having taken the first 
call, he was cut off by the curtain and left standing between it and the footlights. 
After waiting a minute or so, and evidently believing himself to have been forgotten, 
he went to the side to try and get off, when just as he had got one leg over the pole 
the curtain was rung up for the second call, and Plancon, clinging on to the curtain and 
the proscenium, was carried half way up to the flies on the pole, to the amazement 
and fear of the audience. Luckily, as the curtain descended he alighted on the stage 
all right, without any of his companions knowing of his mishap, but to the huge 
delight of the audience, who laughed and clapped immoderately. M. Plancon being 
still left on the stage, the leader of the orchestra invited him to make his exit that 
way, which he did amidst loud applause. Just as he disappeared vid the orchestra 
the scene-shifters and stage hands came rushing on in search of the missing ‘ devil,’ 
which greatly increased the fun of the audience. Plancon afterwards being questioned 
as to how he felt going up into a sphere where Mephisto has no place, sardonically 
observed that he had had a devil of a time of it! 

“ After playing in Monte Carlo at the Avenue Theatre for several months from 
August 1886, I was specially engaged to take up, in London, the part of Lieutenant 
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—— in the French Maid, which has been running at Terry’s Theatre since last 
pril. 

“T hope I shall not be accused of egotism if I refer to the fact that I had the 
honour of playing in the first English Grand Opera ever produced at Covent Garden 
Theatre during the Italian season. This was called Harold, with libretto by Sir 
Edward Malet, the well-known diplomatist, and music by Frederic H. Cowen, June 8, 
1895. I took the part of Malet, an ancestor of Sir Edward’s, and, purely by accident, 
made up like Sir Edward Malet himself, which caused some curious surprise, and to 
none so much as myself when I learned the truth.. 

“There is one incident in my life of which I am very proud. I had the good 
luck to save a drowning boy’s life last August when out boating at Putney. The 
Royal Humane Society awarded me one of their certificates, and I count it amongst 
my most cherished valuable possessions.” 
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Two Curious Incidents, 


s BY LOUIE FREEAR., 
) a _— 

is NCIDENTS of all kinds naturally befall those who have been recently 
described as ‘‘ Wayfaring Men,” and though I have had many ups and 
downs in many and divers places, some too trivial for remembrance, 
though important at the moment, the most striking, nay, tragic incident 
of my life occurred while I was playing in the Gay Parisienne, at the 
Duke of York’s Theatre. It was on a very memorable Saturday. I had 
already played at the usual matinée, had gone home to dinner, and was 
driving down to the theatre in a light dog-cart. It was just about five 
minutes to eight, and we were nearing the theatre. I sat in front with 
the coachman, a most steady, sober, and reliable man, while my business 
manager, Mr. B. Soane Robey, sat at the back. Just as we were driving down St. 
Martin’s Lane we saw a funeral hearse and carriages coming towards us. Somehow 
the driver of the first vehicle suddenly seemed to lose control over his horses, and they 
began to swerve, and then, instead of keeping them straight before him, he drove delibe- 
rately across from the left to the right, and crashed into us. The‘driver could not 
possibly get out of the way, as an omnibus was alongside, and we were wedgedin. Mr. 
Robey felt the first shock, and was thrown out from the back of the trap, luckily with- 
out sustaining much injury, and then I felt myself rising in the air and going. The 
driver pluckily, and with the best intentions, caught at my skirts and held me for a 
moment, and then I fell under the wheels of the trap, being slightly kicked on 
the forehead as I lay on the ground, and the wheel of the trap went right over my 
body—over the waist—and I can only account for my not being crushed to death by the 
fact that my stays protected my ribs. Assistance was fortunately at hand. I was 
placed in one of the funeral carriages by Mr. Robey and taken to Charing Cross 
Hospital, where I was at once attended to by the house-surgeon and superficially 
examined. No bones were broken ; but I was not to play that night—at least, so said 
the doctor. Of course the curtain had gone up long before, and my understudy played 
my part in the first act. However, I was too excited to keep still, so 1 went to the theatre, 
and a physician came round and said I ought not to go on; butas I was in no real danger 
the doctor at last consented, whereupon I dressed at once and went on in the second 
act, just in time to sing “ Sister Mary Jane’s Top Note.” The audience had been in- 
formed of my accident, and received me tumultuously, uproariously. Of course I 
could not dance—in truth, it was some months before I could do a step again—and I 
naturally experienced some difficulty in getting through the part. Some future 
trouble was anticipated from the accident, but I am happy to say “I’m all right now.” 
During a tour in Ireland, when I was playing all sorts of parts and singing all 
serts of songs, I used to get a special reception for the old Irish song, “ Eileen 
Alanah.” But the best compliment I ever had paid me in my life was when singing 
this favourite ballad at Armagh. A dear little old orange woman, selling her wares 
in the theatre, walked right through the stalls up to the orchestra and handed me, 
across the footlights, a beautiful orange, with many a“ God bless ye, me dear! May ye 
live as long as the saints and a little over! God bless ye for that song!’ The pathos 
of the ballad touched the old woman’s heart, as the incident touched the spectators, 

and I had to sing several extra verses that night. 
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Hoo J Say x Ghost. 


BY JOSEPH WILSON. 


ES, I have seen a ghost! In ‘my mind’s eye, Horatio ’—I can see you, 
my reader, a critic, toss your head incredulously and gently murmur 
that little word Rubbish! Reader, I can quite understand your first 
impressions ; I can sympathise with you, and were I placed in your 
position would do the same. But wait! bear with me for a little, while 
I tell you, in this matter-of-fact end of the nineteenth century, I, a 
matter-of-fact man if ever there was one in this world, have myself seen 
something I cannot account for, something that you, my sceptic reader, 
may explain away, which I cannot; and something on which, when you 
have finished this true tale, I wish you to give a verdict. 

First of all I must ask you to notice the evidence of the man who tells the story ; 
secondly, the evidence of the dog, whose unerring instinct is even more reliable, and 
who now lies curled up on my hearth-rug as I write, and I would could speak and 
corroborate what I am about to relate; thirdly, the evidence of the place and its 
history. 

I was engaged to play in pantomime at the Theatre Royal, Brighton, a few years 
ago, and although this story is not connected with the theatre in any way, I mention 
it as several of my confréres will-no doubt remember my detailing the following 
circumstances at the time they took place. 

Well, I duly arrived at the Queen of Watering Places, and of course the first thing 
I did was to seek for lodgings. These I found in a house overlooking an open garden 
square not very far from the Old Steyne. The house was a large and an old one, and 
my rooms consisted of a very comfortable sitting-room on the ground floor, with a sort 
of passage leading to another larger sitting-room at the back, which had evidently 
been built over a garden; this latter was not used, but—now I wish this marked care- 
fully—my bedroom was built over what I will call, the garden sitting-room, and was 
the only room above and was not connected in any way with the rest of the house, 
except by a corridor on the first floor which led to the bedroom. The house had large 
and unusual cellars, extending under the whole of the premises, and had, at some time 
back, been connected by a subterranean passage, leading from the cellars before men- 
tioned, with the Pavilion—for what purpose I know not. Having, I hope, plainly 
explained the nature of the place—to my story ! 

The stage is set, the curtain rises, and the characters appear. I went home to my 
lodgings on Christmas eve, after a long day’s rehearsal, and turned in fairly early— 
viz. about 11.30—throwing an old coat down in the corner of the bedroom for Lassie,. 
my faithful little Scottish terrier-friend, to sleep on as usual. The room was excep- 
tionally large and my bed was placed close to the fireplace at one end, the dressing- 
table being near another fireplace at the other extremity of the apartment, in front of 
a window. Tired, I fastened the door, turned out the gas, and was soon asleep. 

I could not have slept long when I was awakened by the whining of my dog, and, 
sitting up in bed, found she was clawing at the counterpane on the side of the bed 
nearest the fireplace and right away from the dressing-table. I tried to soothe and 
quiet her, but without success, and on turning my head in the dark room towards the 
dressing-table, I saw the room was not all dark. About the toilet-table was a misty 
light, resembling what one sees round a street lamp in a fog, and standing before the 
looking-glass, surrounded by this weird illumination, was the figure of a woman. She 
was attired in evening dress and was arranging a flower or ornament in her hair. 
She was fair and pretty, as far as I could see, and seemed to be intent on the looking- 
glass and her toilet. I stared, rubbed my eyes hard and again looked. It did not move. 
Strangely enough, I did not feel frightened in the slightest degree; a sort of fascina- 
tion appeared to hold me, while my actual body seemed to have left me for the moment, 
and I felt only the ego—I’—myself. I can hardly explain what I mean. The 
figure turned and looked steadily and,.as I thought, sadly at me for the space of a full 
minute! Yes, I looked into the face of a supernatural being for one whole minute. 
Then, with a long-drawn sigh, which I heard most distinctly in the silent room, the 
figure resumed its occupation at the glass. Again a sound—with the figure still 
standing in the ghastly light—the sound of pattering, naked feet across the floor, on 
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the walls, on the ceiling, hurried, stealthy, quiet, yet perfectly audible, I gazing spell- 
bound and still. 

The dog brought me back to earth with her piteous whine, while her evidently 
deadly fear was infectious, and after another long look at my ghostly visitant I slipped 
out of bed, on the other side, and, fumbling for my matches, lit the gas. Nothing! 
the room empty, the door still bolted. I made a complete search—-nobody in the 
wardrobe, cupboards, or anywhere in the room! 

It was some time before I again turned out the gas; when I did the room was in 
total darkness, no trace of my ghostly companion! In the morning I kept my own 
counsel. Three nights after, on going to my bedroom to change before leaving for the 
theatre, I again saw, in the corridor, the same figure. I stopped, and advancing 
toward me the figure gradually melted away. The same light surrounded it, and it 
was the same face. 

I then mentioned my experiences to several friends, and some considerable interest 
was excited. Some laughed at my story, but others, perhaps knowing me better, made 
inquiries about the house. 

Now mark the evidence of the place and its history ! 

It came out, on after inquiry, that some years prior to my story, a tragedy had 
been enacted in this same house! A man, the then occupier, having had warning as 
to the infidelity of his wife, returned unexpectedly and found her dressed ready to go 
to a ball with a rival! Maddened by her treachery and her cool acknowledgment of 
her infamy, in a fit of rage he shot her dead in this same room—my bedroom ! 

My tale is done. I have wondered and pondered on the solution of this mystery, 
but without avail. Have I been permitted this once to cross the razor-edged bridge 
connecting the Seen with the Unseen? Or was it an hallucination, a freak of the 
brain? For although my brain has not before or since played me tricks, it is possible 
for any bodily function to——- But no! the dog! that silent witness who showed by 
its terror we were not alone that night, and who never slept easily one night during 
our stay of eleven weeks in that town. 

What is the solution? Reader, can you give one? 


lotten Cotton Globes.” 


BY JOHN LE HAY, 


* Oe, 

“Rotten Cotton Gloves” secured for me the honour of a gift from Mr. 

Leopold de Rothschild, in the shape of a “tanner ’’ set with precious stones, 

through the medium of a comical allusion to that gentleman during the 

course of an entertainment given by the “ St. Swithin’s” Musical] Society. 

That incident recalls another of a similar character not generally known. 

I was giving a ventriloquial show at Blackheath, at a charity bazaar 

in a large marquee, and during the entertainment my “old man” was 

more saucy than usual. After a little while a gentleman whom I recog- 

nised came and sat in the front seats, and was immediately pounced upon by Rotten 

Cotton, demanding from him the shilling owing to him. Mr. X, entering into the fun 

of the thing, placed a shilling on the little table in front of the figure, drawing forth 

the exclamation, “ Well, it’s the first time it’s ever ‘come off’ !’’ the figure turning 

to me in wooden-headed glee. I said to R.C., ‘ What will you do with it?” His 

reply was, “ You know them shilling raffles outside ; put it in one of them and see if that 

will ‘ come off.’”” Taking his automatic advice, when the concert was over I invested 

the coin in a draw for a beautiful doll, marked 30s. We were the winners of “La 

Poupée,” which was forwarded next day to my house. That, of course, was curiously 

pleasant ; but that happened to be my eldest daughter’s birthday, and it came in as a 

bonnie gift for her. But as my next daughter’s birthday followed very soon, it cost me 
thirty shillings to make her satisfied. 
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Theatrical Anecdotes. 
BY LIONEL BROUGH. 


we. ILLIAM CHARLES MACREADY, the great tragedian, was an 

* extraordinary actor of whom many extraordinary anecdotes have 
been told. It was his invariable custom to fight so vigorously as 
Macbeth with Macduff that he was everlastingly wounding the actors 
who played the latter parts—in fact, it is said that every Macduff 
he ever acted with carried a Macready trade-mark in the way of a 
cut or a bruise. After disabling a few at Covent Garden, the late 
Henry Howe was engaged to support him, and in order to impress 
Howe at rehearsal with the necessity of giving Macready “ breathing 
pauses” during the combat, it was arranged that while “ Mac” was 
puffing and blowing on the stage the cue for Howe to “come on” was the treading 
upon a brass nail that shone on the boards. But at night Macready, in his puffing, 
grunting, blustering pauses and workings, entirely forgot all about the brass nail, and 
as Howe was intently watching for his cue, Macready, growing more exasperated as 
Howe declined to come on, cried sotto voce : 

“Come on, you brute! Why the devil don’t you come on, you vagabond?” 

“Then why the devil don’t you tread on the nail?” answered Howe, which 
Macready then did, and the play proceeded. 

* * * 

As is well known, Macready was very violent himself when trying to work up his 
passion for the scene in hand. When Samuel Phelps made his London début with 
Macready at Covent Garden Theatre, he was cast in due course for Macduff, and in 
the fight Macready, as usual, cursed and swore at the Macduff under his breath in the 
vigour of his onslaught, and Phelps did not relish the hard names hurled at him by 
the “ Governor.” So when Macready called him some awful names Phelps trumped 
each of them, and was, in truth, more abusive than Macready himself. After the 
act wus over Phelps quite expected his notice, and when Macready sent for him to 
his dressing-room he went with no easy grace. 

“Come in!’’ bawled Macready to Phelps’s knock at the door. ‘“ That scene went 
very well, Mr. Phelps, to-night—better than it has eyer gone before ; but don’t you 
think you might moderate your language a little?” That was all. 

* * * 


In a very old melodrama played in the country, there was a scene in which a 
prisoner files through his prison bars, and just as he is about to descend and escape he 
is fired upon and killed. One night the scene was going excellently well, and the 
prisoner was filing away for dear life, exclaiming as he worked, “ Nearly through ! 
nearly through ; the bars are nearly cut. Ha! ha! at last! at last! Iam free!” 

Unfortunately the man who was to fire the gun suddenly discovered the cap had 
snapped, and he whispered this information across to the prisoner. ‘ Put on another 
cap then, you fool, and fire! ’’ was the rejoinder. 

After using two more, which also missed, and while the prisoner was still repeating 
his lines about being nearly free, and filing away at the bars, the other called out 
there was not another cap in the theatre; the audience by this time were growing 
impatient ; a happy thought occurred to the prisoner, and as he turned a somersault 
on to the stage, he cried aloud, “ Oh, God! Idie! I die! I've been and swallowed the 

»” 
wt ” ” * 

They were once about to play the tragedy of Hamlet in a country booth with 
about four people, every one doubling several parts; when, to the horror of the 
manager, the only actor who knew a line of the character of the Prince of Denmark was 
suddenly taken ill, and the tragedy could not be performed. So, instead of Shake- 
speare’s masterpiece being given, the manager advanced to the floats and said, 
“Ladies and gentlemen, as we are unable to act Hamlet to-night in consequence 
of the illness of the chief performer, Mr. Eugenie Diggleums will play you a new 
toon on his chin instead !” i : : 

A budding young Garrick came up to town one day and tried to get “ shopped ” 
in London if only to walk on, and for that purpose offered his services to a well- 
known manager, who asked him what he had been doing, when the expectant 
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mummer explained that he had played Wilson Barrett’s part in The Silver King the 
previous week. 
“ Any notices ?”’ inquired the manager. 
“Yes, one,” was the reply. 
“ What was it —a good one?” 
“Oh, the usual notice from the management! ” 
* > * 


A Jew was extolling the magnificent performance of Sir Henry Irving as Mathias 
in The Bells to a fellow Hebrew who did not seem so impressed. But the first one 
kept saying it was “‘ Wonderful, wonderful, the most wonderful thing in the world!” 
when the other impatiently chipped in saying, ‘‘ Wonderful? That ain’t wonderful at 
all! Could Irving buy a gross of steel pens for tenpence and sell ’em at a boba 
dozen? That's what I call wonderful.” 

* * *” 

An aspirant was engaged in a grand revival of The Lady of Lyons to walk on as 
one of the extra gentlemen, and the stage-manager explained that as he came over 
the bridge admiring Lake Como he was to hum a tune. 

“But what sort of a tune?’ he demanded. 

“Oh, anything light and bright—some sort of an Italian air.” 

** But how the deuce can I wm an air in Italian ? ” 

And the stage-manager called the next scene. 

* * * 

A certain actor was wending his way home from the theatre one night, when he 
was accosted by an inebriated individual—who was walking on both sides of the road 
at once, so to speak—as to how far it was to Charing Cross. ‘ Oh,” said the actor 
good humouredly, “ about ten minutes’ walk.”’ “For you or for me?” was the inquiry. 

* *~ * 


A story is told of a performance in Scotland got up by some stranded players. 
When the curtain rose there was only one small boy in the audience who had paid. 
However, the “mob.” would come later; so the low comedian went through his 
business, diverting the small boy so much that he laughed so wildly and uproariously 
that the policeman in attendance promptly turned him out—the only individual 
present who had paid! 


_— 


Cwwangsling’s Tragedy. 


BY 8S. J. ADAIR FITZ-GERALD, 


ITTERBY TWANGSLING was one of the merriest little men around 
town, and especially in that glorious section of it known to all good 
fellows as Bohemia. Twit, as his friends affectionately called him, was 
hail-fellow-well-met with everybody connected with the theatrical pro- 
fession, and belonged to the very selectest of literary and artistic clubs. 
He had been about the Strand and Fleet Street for so long and was so 
well known as a first-nighter that he had the entrée everywhere almost, 
and was such a chirpy, happy little man that he came to be known as 
the Buoyant Bachelor of Bloomsbury. For single blessedness seemed to 
hold for him its most mystic charms. Indeed, although he always spoke respectfully 
of the ladies as he would of the angels, he was not by any means a lady’s man. He 
was too fond of clubdom, good cheer, and witty company to allow himself time to 
think of Eve’s fair daughters. What his profession was no one could ever discover, 
though most inclined to the belief that he was a barrister, briefless, but still a barrister. 
He never talked theatrical “‘ shop ” except in a genial sort of way, and avoided the 
business of the profession as being no business of his—in other words, he had no 
fancies to sell, no axes to grind, and no plays to offer to unsympathetic managers for 
production. Consequently Twitterby Twangsling was always the welcome guest when 
he was not playing the generous, hospitable host. 

Imagine, then, the dismay of the ‘‘ boys”” who had looked upon Twangsling not 
only as a man and a brother who had never perpetrated a play and never wanted to, 
and as a confirmed bachelor, when they were suddenly informed by an irresponsible 
theatrical gossiper, that Twangsling, their beloved Twit, had not only written a play, 
but was on the point of committing matrimony. This, then, they said amongst them- 
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selves in awed confabs and bewildering whispers, was the reason—these were the 
reasons of Twangsling’s disappearance from the Strand, and why, when he did return, 
he came with clean-shaven chops and dangling hair! Oh, the pity of it! The perfidy 
of it, too! 

But let us not judge Twangsling too harshly. Fate is the sort of thing that few 
men can combat, overthrow, and vanquish completely. Twitterby Twangsling was 
the dire victim of a dire Fate and the little blind god Cupid thrown in. Quite unwil- 
lingly he fell a victim to the charms of a very romantic little maiden with the very 
unromantic name of Seraphina Robinson. Seraphina and her Ma lived in the next 
flat to his own, and it was really Seraphina’s Ma who did the business. She fell 
violently in love with Twangsling—not with any matrimonial intentions, but because 
she heard that he was “connected with the stage.” This mysterious, fascinating 
knowledge brought back to her mind all her vanished youth, beauty, hopes, and aspi- 
rations, and she laid siege to Twangsling and told him all. “All,” I repeat. She 
had had her early theatrical career cut short by a prosaic parent—she had been a 
member of an Amateur Club. She had acted Ophelia, Juliet, Lady Macbeth, and 
Lady Macbeth was her forte. She gloried in gore. At the age of nineteen she deter- 
mined to go on the stage professionally. She consulted—no, told—her parents. They 
listened, and instead of allowing their beloved child to act, they acted themselves. 
They sent her to a school kept by a relative, and they kept her at work teaching until, 
in sheer desperation, she married a wealthy pork butcher, who, alas! had no sympathy 
fer the drama. She thought he had. The only result of their marriage was Sera- 
phina, and not a splendid series of successes for herself on the London boards. But 
although all these years had passed, as well as her husband, her taste for acting was 
just as keen as ever, and she was a regular theatre-goer, and so on. Of course these 
fearful confessions only came out by degrees, and meanwhile Twangsling was falling 
deeply, madly, desperately in love with Seraphina. He fell in love with her to such 
an extent that there was no possible chance of his falling out with her. At last he 
proposed. He was accepted; and engagement rings, wedding rings, and churches 
seemed imminent. The lovers, however, reckoned without the Thespic parent. She 
refused her consent except on one condition—Twangsling must write her an original 
play. It was useless for Twangsling to say he could not write a play of any kind. If 
he wanted Seraphina and all her money, there was the condition. He took a brandy- 
and-soda and a few days to think the matter over. Then he decided in favour of 
Seraphina’s Ma. He would write her the bloodthirstiest tragedy that had ever been 
composed, and the old lady smiled fatly upon him. For she had deep designs. 

The next day Twangsling bought up all the second-hand plays he could at fourpence 
and sixpence a time and retired to the neighbourhood of Colney Hatch—a lovely place for 
colney-hatching tragedies, you know—and refused to have his hair cut. In six weeks’ 
time he emerged from his retirement with a gaunt look, sunken eyes, and a large 
manuscript. He had kept his oath and he had done the deed. And that night, ere 
he went to bed, he read his crimson-fiuid concoction to Seraphina and her Ma. The 
tragedy was called The Seven Sisters of Sydenham, in seven acts, and it was full of 
debaucheries, murders, and gore generally. Seraphina’s Ma simply revelled in it; 
gave her consent for the wedding to take place at once, and the banns were called the 
next Sunday. Then Seraphina’s Ma, much to Twangsling’s horror, dismay, and 
chagrin, announced her intention to take a theatre in town and play in it herself. 
Remonstrance was useless; she had sacrificed her child for the play, and she would 
do with it as she pleased! And she would act in it, too! They had rows, of course, 
and then, as her future son-in-law washed himself of the whole disgusting affair, 
she undertook the production herself, assisted by the only actor she personally knew, 
Byfleet Blinkers, a very low comedian of the very old school with very original ideas 
of fun and humour. Twangsling, perforce, gave them carte blanche as to alterations 
and cuts in the piece before presenting it to the public—but ere this event took place 
he was far away in sunny Spain, spending his honeymoon with Seraphina. 

In The Seven Sisters of Sydenham, whose guardian angel (played by Seraphina’s 
Ma) murders, strangles, and stifles the whole lot ere the fall of the curtain, a hang- 
man, a sort of hovering spirit over the crimes of the guardian angel, played a promi- 
nent part, and it was the whim of Byfleet Blinkers to undertake this part himself. 
He seemed to have misread the author’s intention somehow, for he decided upon 
making it an entirely comic character, with a dash of sadness here and there. But as 
he did not wish anybody to forestall him in his “ business,” the manner in which he 
intended to represent it he carefully kept to himself. 

Seraphina’s Ma spent over £200 in putting this play on, and, generally speaking, 
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the production promised well. There was a strong plot, with any amount of Ibsen, 
hereditary sin, and transpontine sensation knocking about. It was well cast, all 
the out-of-shop actors from the Strand being engaged, and if it had not been for the 
perversity of Byfleet Blinkers and his confounded comic hangman all might have 
gone less badly than it did. I am not going to describe the performance. The papers 
could not do it next morning, and if the papers couldn’t, who could? I only know 
that it was poor Twangsling who came in for the worst of the abuse, for they printed 
his name in large red letters in full on the bills and programmes, and thoughtfully 
announced it as his first play. As for Seraphina’s Ma, the gallery boys said very rude 
things, and advised her to run a laundry and such like, and she has not recovered 
from the shock yet. The scene during the performance was awful. As the Seven 
Sisters were put out of the way, one in each act, by the murdering old guardian angel 
who wished to save their souls from sin, that idiotic hangman, as represented by 
Byfleet Blinkers in his broadest way, came on and cheered the entertainment with 
gags from old farces and comic songs, disappearing down the star trap each time. 
Wicked, that is the only word for the show. It was the wickedest thing ever done, 
and the critics slashed the author all to pieces and said abominable things about his 
lack of talent and which asylum he ought to be in. Byfleet Blinkers, by the way, was 
the only one who did any good out of that tragedy. He was engaged as principal low 
comedian at a well-known burlesque house for five years. The rest of the cast are 
still walking up and down the Strand. 

Seraphina’s Ma disappeared and took to baby-farming, while Twitterby Twang- 
sling left London for the provinces, being afraid to trust himself in the Strand in case 
he should accidentally meet Byfleet Blinkers—and it would have been a meeting if 
it came off. Talk about accidents—but there, the matter has nothing to do with me, 
seeing that I am booked as godfather to Twitterby Twangsling’s first baby. 


a 


Dramatic Experiences. 


BY SOPHIE LARKIN, 

i DO not come of a theatrical family, but at a very early age was often taken 
»” to the theatre, of which I grew passionately fond, and after taking part 
in many amateur performances I was advised by a friend to take to the 
boards. Under Fred Webster, Benjamin Webster’s brother, who was a 
dramatic teacher and coach, I studied with John MacLean as a fellow- 
student, and after a few months’ hard work I played the Widow Mel- 
notte, at a benefit, in The Lady of Lyons, to Mr. Fred Belton’s Claude, 
at the Strand Theatre. My first engagement followed soon after, at eigh- 
teen shillings a week, to play anything and everything in Mr. Belton’s York- 
shire Circuit Company. Later I joined Edward Gomersall’s troupe, and stayed two 
years as leading lady. Two new parts a night often fell to my share, and frequently 
we never knew till the fall of the curtain what would be played on the morrow. Some- 
times we only had two manuscript books of the piece amongst the whole party, and of 
course we each had to copy out our parts the best way wecould. Many atime I have had 
to sit up after the performance copying out my part till four o’clock in the morning, 
and, after a brief rest, up again at seven to carry the manuscript to some one else who was 
waiting to learn his lines. Rehearsals were called for eleven, and were seldom over 
till three. I think excitement kept us alive and enabled us to learn what we could 
never have studied in cold blood. One night, I recollect, I was told I had to play two 
leading parts the next evening, Jack Sheppard and Susan Hopeley—characters I knew 

nothing whatever about. 

It was when I was playing an old woman's part for the first time, at Leeds, that a 
manager saw me, and said if I would engage to play only such réles with him he 
would make my fortune. I did not altogether like the change, but I made it, and soon 
after got engaged for London. This, in the first instance, was through an accident— 
through the. postman leaving a letter with an offer of an engagement for Liverpool, 
which I should have accepted, at the wrong house. In the meantime an offer from 
the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, London, came, and I at once closed and made my 
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proper London début, under Miss Marie Wilton, now Lady Bancroft, as Mrs. Pontifex 
in Naval Engagements, September 15, 1865. I remained at the Prince of Wales's 
Theatre for two years, creating Lady Ptarmigant in T. H. Robertson’s Society, Lady 
Shendryn in Ours, and the Marquise de St. Maur in Caste. In January 1868 I 
opened at the St. James’s in H. T. Craven’s comedy The Needful, and in the following 
month Patty Probity in the same author’s Chimney Corner. I next played at the 
Holborn Theatre in F.C. Burnand’s extravaganza The White Fawn, and at the same 
theatre I was in the revival of Mr. Craven’s drama Miriam’s Crime, and then, for the 
benefit of Mr. Lionel Brough, I played Mrs. Hardcastle in She Stoops to Conquer at 
the Queen’s Theatre. In 1870 I played for Mademoiselle Beatrice at the St. James’s 
Theatre in Frou-Frou, and on Saturday, October 7, 1871, 1 created the part of Priscilla 
Mervyn in H.J. Byron’s Partners for Life at the Globe Theatre. Later came Our 
Boys and Clarissa Champneys and Mrs. Clench in the same author’s The Girls. 
Speaking of Our Boys reminds me of the awful strain a long run is upon one. It 
nearly made us all ill at the Vaudeville—the terrible monotony evening after evening ; 
we seemed like clocks, going on at our regular hours with a regular tick. It got very 
much on my nerves and at last I could not sleep. I consulted my doctor, and almost 
the first words he said were, “‘Our Boys,’ that is what is the matter with you.” We 
were all very thankful when the play ceased to attract. 

I played in that very witty play Confusion; also in Loose Tiles, Nerves, and The 
Pharisee, and many other pieces. When Mrs. Langtry made her first appearance 
on the stage at the Haymarket, I was the Mrs. Hardcastle to her Miss Hardcastle 
in She Stoops to Conquer. I have played all sorts of characters in my time, and in 
most kinds of plays, from comedy at the Haymarket to drama at the Adelphi and 
pantomime at Drury Lane. I think, however, the part that I like best of all is the 
Widow Warren in The Road to Ruin. The character is quite a “ pet” with me, but 
of course one has to take the parts the managers provide and be thankful. 


> 


The eight of Independence. 
be Aelgn ° 


BY GEORGE ALEXANDER. 


y= OUR entrance, sir,” said the callboy, and I rushed downstairs and on to 
the stage, only to find I had a couple of minutes to spare and a scarcity 
of breath. The play seemed to be going all right, but-—- what was 
that slight hubbub observable through the Macready pauses of one of 
my artists, whose method was of the deliberative order? Trying to 
realise and locate the sound, I missed my cue, and an awful vacant 
moment resulted. The gommotion predominated, and I rushed on in 
heat. ‘ What the deuce is it?’ I whistled through my teeth to the 
first player I tumbled into. “Think it is a man in a fit,” he grunted 
back, and I plunged from that into fiercely denouncing his moral cha- 
racter of the moment, and forgot the disturber of our deeds. My acting manager lay 
in ambuscade behind the door, through which I made a noble exit. 
“ What's up?’ I asked. 
‘“* Man in a fit—fell down in stalls.” 
“ Where is he?” 
“In your private room, sir.” 
“Good! Got a doctor ?’’ 
“Sent for one. The poor man’s son is with him.” 
“Good! I'll come after the act.” 
He disappeared, and I completed my moral triumph and left the stage. 
On entering my own little sanctum I found the famous Dr.-—-—-, my manager, 
a calm and emotionless youth, and a tubby, limp, and desolate man, unconscious and 
heavy, in my most fragile and expensive ornamental chair. 
“ Well?” I said cheerily, trying to buoy them all up. a 
The youth looked at me in a slightly bored, slightly inquiring manner, and 
hummed. 
“ He’ll be all right, now,”’ said the eminent physician, “and they're going to take 
him home as soon as he can move.” 9 
K 
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The face twitched, and a soulless eye took us in. 

The doctor nodded and left the room, whispering as he passed, ‘‘ Thought he was 
gone that time.” 

“I’m so sorry” I began to the youth; but he only yawned and said, “ Oh, it’s 
just like father! He’s always doing it.” 

“ He really oughtn’t to come.” 

“ That’s just what I’m always telling him.” 

“ Come on, guv., if you’re better.”’ 

I nodded at the brandy, and my manager held it to the “ guv.’s ”’ lips. 

“ Here, come on, guv., you’ve had enough of that. Can we get a four-wheeler?”’ 

“ There’s one waiting.” 

“Right! What rot it all is—come on, guv.!”’ He hoisted the poor old man up, 
slung him carelessly over his arm, and drew him along. 

“T’m so very sorry-——’”’ 1 attempted once more. 

“Not so sorryaslam. Come up!” this with a dislocating jerk. 

My manager’s business instinct was roused. ‘“ Dr. ——’s fee,” he murmured 
delicately, “ is two guineas, and if——-”” He paused, and the youth looked at him. 

“ Dad didn’t ask for a doctor.” 

“No, he did not.’ 

“ Then I shall certainly not pay the fee,” he said. 

This I thought rather cool, but the next day I received the following letter :— 

To THE ManaGER, St. James’s THEATRE. 

Sin,—My father and I paid for two stalls to see your play last night. As my father was 
seriously unwell, and I had to take him home, both of us thus missed the performance. 
Will you kindly send me the guinea to above addre 88; or perhaps two stalls, near the door, 
would be better, for Saturday next! 

Yours faithfully, 


X. Z. 
I sent his “above address” to the eminent Dr. ——, but in the end I paid 
that fee. 


Some Touring Experiences. 


BY WALTER PASSMORE, 


HAT a pity it is actors do not keep a regular diary or make notes of 
their touring experiences! I wish I had done so myself, as I have 
met with several incidents in my career that I think would not have 
been without interest. But now at this moment, when I wish to 
recall something entertaining, I find myself at a loss, not so much 
for words, but for thoughts to clothe. I remember, however, on 
almost my first tour an awful shock I received one night in new 
lodgings in a town we had just entered. I went home rather late, 
after chatting with the “‘ boys” from the theatre, and duly let myself 

in with the latch-key. Then, it being very dark, I made my way to my sleeping 
apartment, and, entering the room, I began to grope about to find the matches, and 
suddenly stumbled over some hard substance on the floor and went sprawling. I 
picked myself up as well as I could, found a match and struck it, and turning to see 
what object it was that had stretched me out, I discovered, to my horror, that I was in 
the wrong room, and had fallen over a coffin containing a dead body. Heavens! the 
sensations of that moment! I fled, as you may guess, and never made such a mistake 
in my diggings ever after. It was in this house, by the way, that my landlady gave 
me “ beans” in a very new and original way. She was a Scotch woman, and I 
brought in three pounds of scarlet runners to have with my dinner, and desired her 
to cook the same. She did. At dinner I asked affectionately after my beans, and she 
said there were not many—it was a small dish. “ But,” I said, “I gave you three 
pounds to cook.” “Here they are,” said she, and lo and behold! she exposed to view 
a saucerful of beans! She had carefully “ peeled”? my scarlet runners and had 
thrown all the green part—the pods—away! Another landlady—lIrish this time—in 
Ireland was requested to serve some mint sauce with the mutton, being specially 
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questioned as to her qualifications for preparing the same. Oh, of course she knew. 
She chopped up the mint and served it up hot, with milk and butter! 

A funny thing happened once when I was travelling with Lieutenant Cole’s 
“Merry Folks.” It was a fearfully cold morning, and we were waiting on the railway 
platform for the train to take us to our next town ; and having had only a hurried break- 
fast, we stood there in a row shivering—three of us—about as miserable a trio as man 
ever saw; and some miners coming along read “Cole’s Merrry Folks’ on all the 
boxes and baskets. They looked from the title to us and back again. ‘“ Beest thou ta 
merry folks! my eye—thou'st the miserablest lot o’ devils as ever lived.” We said 
“nawt.” 

On one of my early tours we were doing rather small towns; and arriving at one place 
late at night, we could not get lodgings for love or money except enough for the 
ladies, and so we had to sleep in the dressing rooms, while the carpenter—a great wag 
in his way—and the baggage man had to rest on the stage itself. In the middle of 
the night the carpenter woke up shivering, and called out to his companion: 

“T say, Bill, are you cold? I feel a draught enough to freeze the old fellow 
himself.” 

“Cold! I’m pretty nearly dead,” was the reply. 

They looked about to see where the draught came from, when the carpenter 
suddenly exclaimed : 

“No wonder we are cold! why, we are sleeping ina blooming frozen forest. Let’s 
change the scene. Just lower a parlour set, will you?” 

This was done, and then said the carpenter afterwards: 

“Tn ten minutes we was pretty nearly stifled with the heat, and we both broke out 
into aviolent perspiration.” 

I travelled a great many years in the provinces, and have played everything almost 
in all lines, and on one occasion I enacted three very important parts in one evening— 
that of door-keeper, pianist, and leading character in the drama of the night. But 
somehow—unless I begin to relate all my experiences from the beginning—I don’t 
think I could. tell much offhand that is of much value. Still, with Jack Point, I may 
say I have given you what little I have. 


——+—— 


Short Dramatic Stories. 


By FRED. STOREY. 


N one of Thomas Hood’s poems there is a quotation that runs: 


“When you go to France, 
Be sure you know the lingo; 
If you don’t, by Jove, 
You'll be done, by jingo.” 
Well, that is something like the way I felt when I was running across the 
Continent, on my way to Australia “overland.” I had forgotten nearly 
all my French, and my Italian I had left behind. There were two of us, 
and we felt in a pretty pickle, as all our attempts at conversation were 
complete failures. However, it suddenly occurred to me to call in my pantomimic 
business, and we very soon got what we wanted. I practised pantomime all the time 
with the greatest success, and we had no more trouble about eating and drinking and 
sleeping. 

Charity, they say, begins at home. I remember the Gaiety Company on one 
occasion found, contrary to the experience of most travellers, that it did not begin on 
board a certain ship. Everybody worked hard to make the Charity Bazaar, which 
was got up for one of the Seamen’s and Sailors’ Institutions, a success; but when it 
actually took place scarcely any of the passengers bought a single article, and the 
ladies and gentlemen of the company had to buy in their own things—the things 
they had made and given. I painted a picture of my own funeral, and so many 


seemed quite anxious to see the end of me, that in this one instance the bidding was 
brisk and keen. 
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With this same Gaiety Company we had with us throughout the tour a most 
conscientious stage manager, whose invariable reply to any member who wanted a 
new pair of shoes, or a different wig or what not, was: “I cannot supply anything 
until I have cabled to Mr. George Edwardes.” Of course we were always wanting, or 
pretending to want, something, and pretty well we bothered our stage manager’s life 
for him. But nothing upset him, and his reply was always the same, calm, courteous, 
and imperturbable. 

One night the late Fred Leslie, who was of course with us, and Miss Nelly Farren, 
dreamt that he had charge of that lady’s jewels in his bedroom, and that while he 
was between waking and sleeping a burglar broke in and attempted to steal the property. 
He jumped out of bed and struggled with the burglar, crying out for assistance all the 
time. Presently the stage manager appeared on the scene, and Fred Leslie appealed 
to him for help. “Get assistance at once. Call the police! Catch hold of the 
scoundrel!” But the stage manager was equal to the occasion, and answered blandly : 
“I cannot render any assistance in the matter until I have cabled to Mr. George 
Edwardes for instructions ;’’ and then Leslie awoke, screaming with laughter at the 
absurdity of the situation. 

We had a good time at Honolulu, and we all liked the place immensely. But 
imagine our surprise when the first melody we heard on landing was the National 
Anthem of the country, which we had known years ago in England as a music-hall 
song, with the words of — 

“He wears a penny flower in his coat, 
La di da! 
And a penny paper colJar round his throat, 
La di da! 
In his hand a penny stick, 
In his mouth a penny ‘ pick,’ 
And a penny in his pocket, 
La di da! la di da! 


La di da!” 

andsoon. Of course in Honolulu the words were serious, and we were led to believe 
that the melody was very ancient indeed. It certainly was a “ chestnut” to us, and 
we made no further enquiries as to who was the composer—the London music-hall 
writer or a native of Owhyhee. I was nearly left behind at Honolulu, by the way, and 
narrowly escaped being killed. Ihad delayed returning to the departing ship, and 
was got on board vid the hawser just as they were casting off. If our genial captain 
had not seen me I should have been dashed to pieces against the quay. 

While we were in Australia an awkward incident occurred at dinner one night. 
Fred Leslie, by accident, smashed his glass while drinking success to Australia, and 
declared this broken glass at a feast to be a lucky omen. Consequently many others 
of the “boys” had an “accident” with their glasses, and soon the table was 
strewn with splintered glass, and a good sum had to be disbursed to pay for the 
breakages. When I arose to give a toast, by chance I put my hand on the table and 
badly cut it, so badly that several sallied forth with me, bringing a brandy-bottle 
full to supply me with stimulant, as I was feeling very faint, to find a doctor. The 
doctor was out or did not hear us, so we solemnly sat on the doorstep and drank the 
brandy—that is tosay, the others did. I was too frightened over the cuts in my hand 
to think of jollification, but happily when these were attended to, I was soon all 
right and went home. I don’t think the others were though, for my ‘“ medicine ” 
seemed rather to upset them, and when they left the doctor’s doorstep, the world was 
certainly going round with them the wrong way. 


And a penny in his pocket, 


A Goop-NATURED REMARK.—Douglas Jerrold’s stage jests were excellent, not only for 
their closeness, but also for their severity, as when it was said at the Haymarket that some 
one had actually “been bred on these boards.” “ He looks as though he had been cut out 
of them,” was the answer. 

To ApapTreRs AND OTHERs.—He suggested a motto for the French adapters, “ Aut 
scissors aut nullus.” 

“Done To OrpER.”—A new play, he was told, had been done to order. “It strikes me,” 
he said, “it will be done to a good many orders.” 

CarpinaL Wo.sry.—He was told that a well-known tragedian was about to attempt 
Cardinal Wolsey. “ Wolsey! Linsey woolsey!” 

Actor Turnep Wine-Mercuant.—It was mentioned that an actor had turned wine- 
merchant. “I hope his wine off the stage,” he said, “ will be better than his whine on it.” 
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Pew Plavs and Important Revivals 


PRODUCED AT THE LONDON THEATRES, 
FROM DECEMBER 1, 1896, UNTIL NOVEMBER 380, 1897. 


ADELPHI. 
Secret Service, drama, in four acts, by William Gillette, May 15. 
Lorenzaccio, drama, in five acts, by Alfred Musset, adapted by Armand D'’Artois (opening 
night of Madame Sarah Bernhardt’s season), June 17. 
Spi —- comedy, in three acts, by Victorien Sardou (Madame Sarah Bernhardt’s season), 
uly 6. 
ZL’ Etrangére, by Alexandre Dumas (Comédie-Francaise, February, 1876) (Madame Sarah 
Bernhardt’s season), July 13. 
Secret Service, American drama, performed by an English company, August 5. 
In the Days of the Duke, drama, in a prologue and four acts, by Haddon Chambers and 
Comyns Carr, September 9. 
REVIVALS. 
Black-Ey’d Susan, nautical drama, in two acts, by Douglas Jerrold, December 23. 
All That Glitters is Not Gold, domestic comedy, in two acts, by T. and J. Maddison Morton, 
December 23. 
La Tosca, July 8. 
La Dame aux Camélias (Madame Sarah Bernhardt’s season), July 12. 
Secret Service, November 24. 
AVENUE. 


A Man About Town, musical farce, in three acts, by “Huan Mee,” music by Alfred 
Carpenter, January 2. 

Nelson's Enchantress, play, in four acts, by Risden Home, February 11. 

Mary, comedietta, by EH. J. Wynter, February 16. 

On Leave, farce, in three acts, adapted by Fred Horner from Le Sursis of MM. Sylvane and 
Gascogne, April 17. 

Belle Belair, play, in four acts, by Ralph Lumley, May 19. 

The Baron's Wager, comedietta, by Sir Charles Young, October 2. 

My Lady’s Orchard, play, in one act, by Mrs. Oscar Beringer (originally produced at the 
Theatre Royal, Glasgow, on August 23, 1897), October 2. 

The Mermaids, submarine fantasy, by Gayer Mackay, music by Claud Nugent, with 
additional lyrics by Charles Brookfield (originally produced as In the Depths of the Sea, 
on July 5, 1894, at the same theatre), October 2. 

The Lady Burglar, comedietta, by E. J. Malyon and Charles James (originally produced at 
the Theatre Royal, Kilburn, on May 3, 1897), October 16. 

Honesty—A Cottage Flower, play, in one ‘act, by Margaret Young (New Century Theatre 
performances), November 29. 

Admiral Guinea, play, in four acts, by William Ernest Henley and Robert Louis Stevenson 
(New Century Theatre performances), November 29. 


REVIVALS. 
More Than Ever, burlesque, by the late Arthur Matthison (for one night only), October 16. 


BRITANNIA. 
The Giant and the Dwarf, pantomime, by Joseph Addison, December 26, 
The Sorrows of Satan, dramatic version of Marie Corelli's novel, by Henry 8. Dacre, 


July 5. 
COMEDY. 
Saucy Sally, comedy, in three acts, adapted by F.C. Burnand from Maurice Hennequin’s 
a Flamboyante, March 10. 
Byeways, comedy, in one act, by George S. Payne, March 10. 
For the Honour of the Family, comedy-drama, in three acts, adapted from Emile Augier’s 
Mariage d’ Olympe (Paris Vaudeville, July 17, 1855), June 10. 
Secret Service, transferred from the Adelphi to the Comedy, June 14. 
A Labour of Love, play, in one act, by Horace W. C. Newte, July 26. 
Angela Térésa, play, in three acts, by George Bancroft (copyright performance), July 30. 
One Summer’s Day, a love story, in three acts, by H. V. Esmond, September 16. 


REVIVAL. 
COURT. 


Woman's World, comedy, in three acts, by J. P. Hurst, December 8. 
A Bit of Old Chelsea, play, in one act, by Mrs. Oscar Beringer, February 8, 


Saucy Sally, July 26. 
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Mariana, drama, in four acts, translated from José Echegaray’s drama of the same name by 
James Graham, February 22. 

The Children of the King, fairy tale, in three acts, translated by Carl Armbruster from the 
ee of Ernest Rosmer, revised by John Davidson, music by Engelbert Humperdinck, 
October 13. 

The Vagabond King, play, in four acts, by Louis N. Parker (originally produced at the 
Métropole, Camberwell, on October 18, 1897), November 4. 

REVIVALS. 

Sweet Nancy, Robert Buchanan's adaptation of Rhoda Broughton’s novel of the same 
name (originally produced at the Lyric Theatre, on July 12, 1890), February 8. 

The Hobby Horse, comedy, in three acts, by A. W. Pinero, produced at the St. James's in 
October, 1886 (Mr. John Hare's season), May 15. 

Caste (Mr. John Hare’s season), June 10. 


COVENT GARDEN. 

Der Evangelimann, opera, in two acts, words and music by Wilhelm Kienzl, July 2. 

Inez Mendo, opera, in three acts and four tableaux (after Prosper Mérimée), by Pierre 
Decourcelle and A. Liorat, music by F. D'Erlanger (Fred Regnal) (English version by 
W. Beatty-Kingston), July 10. 

La Bohéme, romantic opera, in four acts, by Puccini (Carl Rosa season), October 2. 

Diarmid, grand opera, in four acts, founded on heroic Celtic legends, written by the Marquis 
of Lorne, music by Hamish M‘Cunn (Carl Rosa opera season), October 23. 


CRITERION. 


An Old Song, play, in one act, by Rev. Freeman Wills and A. Fitzmaurice King, 
December 10. 


The Physician, play, in four acts, by Henry Arthur Jones, March 25. 
An Amateur Wife, farcical comedy, by Mrs. Lancaster Wallis, in three acts, April 27. 
Four Little Girls, farce, in three acts, by Walter Stokes Craven, July 17. 
The Sleeping Partner, comedy, in three acts, being an English version of Miss Martha 
a comedy His Wife's Father (founded on a German play by L’Arronge), 
ugust 17. 
The Liars, comedy, in four acts, by Henry Arthur Jones, October 6. 


REVIVAL. 


DALY'S. 
Untreu, comedy, in three acts, taken from the Italian of Roberto Bracco by Otto Eisen- 
schutz (Vienna Volkstheater company’s season, with Madame Odilon), June 21. 
Die Goldene Eva, comedy, in three aets (Lessing Theatre, Berlin, November 4, 1896), by 


Franz Von Schonthan and Franz Koppell-Ellfeld (Vienna Volkstheater company’s 
season, with Madame Odilon), June 30. 


Betsy, December 29. 


Renaissance, comedy, in three acts, by Franz Von Schonthan and Franz Koppel-Ellfeld 
(Vienna Volkstheater company, with Madame Odilon), July 5. 


The Bow of Orange Ribbon, play, in four acts, by Frank Cooper and Henry Jardine (copy- 


right), August 3. peuRy Laue 


Aladdin, pantomime, by Arthur Sturgess and Horace Lennard, music by Oscar Barrett, 
December 26. 


The White Heather, drama, in four acts, by Cecil Raleigh and Henry Hamilton, 
September 16. 
DUKE OF YORK’S. 
Lost, Stolen, or Strayed (afterwards called A Day in Paris), musical farce, in three acts, 
adapted by J. Cheever Goodwin from the French, music by Woolson Morse, April 27. 


Francillon, comedy, in three acts, arranged from the French of Alexandre Dumas fils, 
September 18. 


ELEPHANT AND CASTLE. 
Three Blind Mice, pantomime, by Henri G. French, December 24. 


GAIETY. 


The Circus Girl, musical play, in two acts, by James T. Tanner ard W. Palings, music by 
Ivan Caryll and Lionel Monckton, December 5. 


A Stranger in New York, musical play, by Charles Hoyt, music by Mr. Stahl (copyright), 
February 11, 


Frolicsome Fanny, farce, in three acts, by Alfred C. Calmour, November 25. 


GARRICK. 
My Girl, transferred from the Gaiety, December 1. 
The Vivandiére (Paris Opéra-Comique, April 1895), opera, in three acts, French words by 


Henri Cain, English translation by George Whyte, music by Benjamin Godard (Carl 
Rosa season), January 20. 
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The Valkyrie, Wagner's opera, in English (Carl Rosa season), February 3. 

My Friend the Prince, play, in three acts, by Justin Huntly M‘Carthy (suggested by the 
American farce My Friend from India), February 138. 

The a Lawyer, operetta, in one act, by G. D. Lynch, composed by J. W. Ivimey, 
March 8. 

La Périchole, Offenbach’s opera, new version, by Alfred Murray, in three acts, of Meilhac 
and Halévy’s libretto, September 14. 


REVIVAL. 
In Town, musical comedy, by Adrian Ross and James T. Tanner, music by Osmond Carr 
(originally produced at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre on October 15, 1892), August 9. 


GLOBE. 

The Mac Haggis, farce, in three acts, by Jerome K. Jerome and Eden Phillpotts (originally 
produced on February 22, 1897, at the Theatre Royal, Peterborough), February 25. 

Confederates, drama, in one act, by Henry Woodville, February 25. 

Mr. Sympkyn, farce, in three acts, by A. J. Flaxman and Wm. Younge, May 1. 

Settled out of Court, play, in four acts, by Estelle Burney, June 3. 

An Irish Gentleman, play, in three acts, by David Christie Murray and John L. Shine, 
June 9. 

Miss Francis of Yale, farce, in three acts, by Michael Morton, September 7. 

The First-Born, Chinese play, in two acts, by Francis Powers, originally produced in New 
York (first time in England), November 1. 

A Night Session, farce, adapted from the French of Georges Feydeau, November 1. 


REVIVALS. 
The Muff of the Regiment, play, in one act, by Henry T. Johnson (originally produced at 
the Strand as Good-Bye), December 21. 
Jedbury, Jun., comedy, in four acts, by Madeleine Lucette Ryley, December 21. 
A Doll’s House, play, by Henrik Ibsen, May 10. 
Lhe Wild Duck, play, in five acts, by Henrik Ibsen, May 17. 


GRAND. 
Cinderella, pantomime, by Geoffrey Thorn, December 26. 
Norah, comedy, in one act, by Re Henry, August 30. . 
When the Lamps are Lighted, drama, in four acts, by George R. Sims and Leonard Merrick 
(produced at the Regent Theatre, Salford, on October 11, 1897), November 22. 
REVIVAL. 
All for Her, play, by Palgrave Simpson and Herman Merivale, May 17. 


HAYMARKET. 

A Marriage of Convenience, play, in four acts, adapted by Sydney Grundy from Alexandre 
Dumas’ comedy, in four acts, Un Mariage Sous Lowis Quinze, June 5. 

The Tarantula, comedietta, by Mary Affleck Scott, September 4. 

The Little Minister, play, in four acts, by. J. M. Barrie, founded on his novel of the same 
name, November 6. 

HER MAJESTY’S. 
(New theatre, built on the site of the old, and opened by Mr. Herbert Beerbohm Tree on 
April 28, 1897, with The Seats of the Mighty (see below). 

The Seats of the Mighty, adaptation in a prologue and three acts, by Gilbert Parker, of his 
novel of the same name (first produced in America), April 28. 

Chand d’ Habits, musical play, without words, in one act and three scones, by Catulle 
Mend?és, music by Jules Bouval, May 8. 

The Silver Key, version, in four acts, by Sydney Grundy, of Mademoiselle de Belle-Isle, by 
the elder Dumas, July 10. 

Rip Van Winkle, romantic opera, by William Akerman and Franco Leoni, September 4. 

The 'Prentice Pillar, romantic opera, in one act, words by Guy Eden, scenario written and 
music composed by Reginald Somerville, September 24. 

The Other Woman, duologue, by Miss Ellis Kingsley, November 11. 


REVIVALS. 
Trilby, June 7. 


The Ked Lamp and The Ballad-Monger, June 12. 
Hamlet, arranged by Mr. Beerbohm Tree, August 12. 
Hansel and Gretel, Humperdinck’s opera, September 21. 
The Silver Key, November 1. 


Katherine and Petruchio, version by Garrick, in one act, of Taming of the Shrep, 
November 1. 


A Man’s Shadow, adapted by Robert Buchanan from Roger I.a Honte, by Jules Mary ax 


Georges Grisier (originally produced at the Haymarket on September 12, 1889),°~ 
November 27. 
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LYCEUM. 

Madame Sans-Géne, comedy, in a prologue and three acts, adapted by J. Comyns Carr 
from the piece by MM. Victorien Sardou and Emile Moreau (Paris Vaudeville, 
October 27, 1893), April 10. 

Hamlet, Shakespeare's tragedy (Mr. Forbes-Robertson’s season), September 11. 

A Princess of Orange, play, in one act, by Fred James, December 2. 

An Idyll of the Closing Century, in one act, by Estelle Burney, December 2. 


REVIVALS. 
Falstaff, opera, by Verdi, by students of Royal College of Music, December 11. 
Richard the Third, Shakespeare’s play, December 19. 
Olivia, play, in four acts, by W. G. Wills (originally produced at the Court Theatre, March 28, 
1878), January 30. 
LYRIC. 


The Daughters of Babylon, play, in four acts, by Wilson Barrett, February 6. 

La Douloureuse, comedy, in four acts, by Maurice Donnay (Paris Vaudeville, February 12, 
1893) (opening of Madame Réjane’s season), June 28. 

The Cat and the Cherub, Chinese play, by Chester Bailey Fernald (originally produced in 
America), October 30. 

The Judgment of Paris, light opera, founded on Les Charbonniers, lyrics by W. G. Rothery, 
October 30. 

Il Piccolo Haydn, lyric opera, in one act, by Antonio Cipollini, composed by Gaetano 
Cipollini, November 16. 

REVIVALS. 

Virginius, tragedy, by Sheridan Knowles, May 8. 

Othello, Shakespeare's tragedy (Mr. Wilson Barrett’s season), May 22. 

Frou-Frou (Madame Réjane’s season), July 12. 

The Sign of the Cross, by Mr. Wilson Barrett, August 21. 


MATINEE (LATE ST. GEORGE'S HALL). 

La Revanche des Cigales (The Grasshoppers’ Revenge), pantomime play (originally pro- 
duced at the Cercle Funambulesque, Paris, performed for the first time in England), 
April 17. 

A Royal Roundhead, romantic operetta, in one act, libretto by Hugh Seton, music by 
Denham Harrison, April 17. 

The Money-Spider, comic opera, in two acts, by Arthur Eliot, composed by Clarence Lucas, 
April 19. 

The Institute Abroad, an adaptation of The Celestial Institute, by Alfred Stalman and 
G. B. Carvill, music by Leonard Butler, May 6. 

A Surprise, Protean sketch, written by C. W. Calvert, May 22. 

The Syndicate, farcical comedy, in two acts, by Adelene Votieri, June 16. 

The Broken String, musical episode, by Alfred C. Calmour, June 16. 

In the Golden Days, play, in four acts, adapted from Edna Lyall’s novel of the same name 
by Edwin Gilbert, June 17. 

The Collaborators, farce, in one act, by Lord Kilmarnock, July 6. 

Arden of Feversham, play ascribed to Shakespeare (Elizabethan Stage Society's per- 
formance), July 9. 

The King and the Countess, episode in the play of King Edward the Third (Elizabethan 
Stage Society's performance), July 9. 

The Merry Monk, comic opera, in two acts, by Michael Dure and Malcolm Bell, composed 
by A. Llewellyn, July 15. 

Broken Fetters, play, in one act, by Charles Thursby, July 22. 

Tricks and Honours, operetta, written and composed by Louisa Gray (originally produced 
at West Theatre, Albert Hall), November 11. 

NOVELTY. 

The Extraordinary Behaviour of Mrs. Jallowby, farcical comedy, in three acts, by Clive 
Brooke, December 18. 

Red Riding Hood, pantomime, by Victor Stevens, December 24. . 

Taken by Force, drama, in five acts, by Wilfred Rodgers, founded upon Kilsyth Stellier’s 
novel of the same title, March 8. 

Catharine, drama, in one act, by Cecil Fitzroy, March 22. 

A Friend in Need, comedietta, by Frank Runciman, April 19. 

The Last Temptation, sketch, by Percival T. H. Sykes, April 5. 

At Dead of Night, melodrama, in five acts, by Harold Whyte, April 26. ; 

Ribston’s Ride, farcical comedy, in three acts, by W. Aubrey Chandler (copyright), May. 7. 

A Lost Eden, drama, in one act, by Miss Hammond Hills, June 1. 

Winkhopper’s Plot, farce, by V. C. Rolfe, June 7. 


REVIVAL. 
True to the Core: A Story of the Armada, historical prize drama, in five acts, by A. R. 
Slous, April 5. 
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OLYMPIC. 


The Pilgrim's Progress, mystery play, in four acts, with music, by G. G. Collingham 
(founded on Bunyan's Allegory), December 24. 

The Free Pardon, domestic drama, in four acts, by F. C. Philips and Leonard Merrick, 
January 28. 

The Mariners of England, nautical’ drama, in four acts and ten tableaux, by Robert 
Buchanan and Charles Marlowe (originally produced at Grand, Nottingham, on 
March 1, 1897), March 9. 

REVIVALS. 

The Pilgrim's Progress, March 1. 

Hamlet, Shakespeare’s tragedy, May 10. 

Antony and Cleopatra (Independent Theatre series), May 24. 

Merchant of Venice, May 26. . 

OPERA COMIQUE. 

The Key to King Solomon's Riches, Limited, drama, in four acts, by Miss Abbey St. Ruth, 
December 24. 

The Doctor of Alcantara, comic opera, in two acts, by Eichberg (produced by amateurs), 
February 6. 

The a . Gay Boulogne, farcical comedy, in three acts, by Fenton MacKay (copyright), 

arch 16. 

The Maid of Athens, musical play, in two acts, libretto by Charles Edmund and Henry 

Chance Newton, music by F. Osmond Carr, June 3. 
REVIVALS. 

Leah ; or, the Jewish Maiden, adapted from Mosenthal’s German play Deborah (produced 
originally in America at the Howard. Atheneum, Boston, December 9, 1862; first 
ae to a London audience at the Adelphi, on October 1, 1863; revived at the 

yeeum, with Miss Bateman in her celebrated impersonation of the title-part, on 
May 18, 1872) (Miss Grace Hawthorne’s season), April 27. 
East Lynne, April 10. 
PAVILION. 

Cinderella, pantomime, by Harry F. M‘Clelland, December 26. 

The Hue and Cry, melodrama, in four acts, by Arthur Shirley and Benjamin Landeck, 
April 26. 

Falsely Accused, drama, in four acts, by Rita Carlyle, July 5. 

Victoria Cross, drama, by J. W. Whitbread (originally produced at Queen's Theatre, 
Dublin, September 6, 1896), July 26. 

Woman and Wine, drama, in four acts, by Ben Landeck and Arthur Shirley, October 11. 


PRINCE OF WALES'S. 
A Pierrot's Life, play without words, in three acts, by F. Beissier, music by M. Costa (for 
the first time in England), January 8. 
Il Maestro di Cappella, opera-buffa, in one act, in Italian, music by Ferdinando Paér, 
February 16. ° ° 


La Poupée, comic opera, in three acts (Gaité, Paris, October 21, 1896), by Maurice 
Ordonneau, music by Edmond Audran, English adaptation by Arthur Sturgess, 
February 24. 

The Princess Tarakanof ; or, The Northern Night, romantic and historical play, in five 
acts, by Clo Graves (copyright performance), July 29. 


PRINCESS’S. 
REVIVALS. 

The County Fair (produced at Brixton Theatre on April 12, 1897), June 5. 

In Sight of St. Paul's, drama, in five acts (originally produced at the Princess's on August 1, 
1896), June 26. 

Tommy Atkins, July 81. 

Two Little Vagabonds, October 4. 

ROYALTY. 

La Petite Fadette, vaudeville, in two acts, adapted from George Sand’s novel (Mdlle. Jane 
May’s season), May 17. 

A ce Soir, burlesque, in three scenes, by Henri Mayer, music by Alfred Bert (Mdlle. Jane 
May’s season), May 17. 

Comme Elles Sont Toutes, comedy in one act, by Charles Narrey (Mdlle. Jane May’s 
season), May 17. 

Un Mari Dans Du Coton, comedy, in one act, by Lambert Thiboust (Mdlle. Jane May’s 
season), May 18. 

A Court of Honour, play, in three acts, by John Lart and Charles Dickinson, May 18. 

Monsieur and Madame Pierrot, play without words, by Jean Hubert, music by Alfred Ber6 
(Mdlle. Jane May’s season), May 20. 

Le Pauvre Petit, play, in four acts (Mdlle. Jane May's season), May 28. 

Les Amours de Cléopdtre, comedy, in three acts, by Marc Michel (Mdlle. Jane May’s 
season), May 31. 
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Les Premiers Armes de Pierrot, pantomime, in one act, by Jean Hubert (Mdlle. Jane May's 
season), May 31. 
Oh! Susannah! farcical comedy, in three acts, by Mark Ambient, Alban Atwood, and 
Russell Vaun (first played at the Eden, Brighton, on September 6, 1897), October 5. 
A. New Leaf, domestic play, in one act, by Herbert Darnley, November 30. 
REVIVALS. 
Le Monde Or L'On S’Ennuie, comedy, in three acts, by Edouard Pailléron (Mdlle. Jane 
May's season), May 20. 
A Bit of Old Chelsea, by Mrs. Oscar Beringer (produced at the Court on February 8, 1897), 
October 5. 
ST. JAMES'’S. 
Tess of the D'Urbervilles, adaptation of Thomas Hardy's novel, by Lorimer Stoddard (copy- 
right), March 2. 
The Princess and the Butterfly ; or, The Fantastics, comedy, in five acts, by Arthur W. 
Pinero, March 29. 
The Tree of Knowledge, play, in five acts, by R. C. Carton, October 25. 
REVIVALS. 
As You Like It, December 2. 
Prisoner of Zenda, Edward Rose's version of Anthony Hope’s romance, July 1. 
SAVOY. 
His Majesty ; or, the Court of Vignolia, by F. C. Burnand and R. C. Lehmann, music by 
Sir A. C. Mackenzie, February 20. 
Old — operetta, in one act, words by Harry Greenbank, music by Frangois Cellier, 
une 17. 
The Golden Age ; or, Pierrot’s Sacrifice, musical romance, libretto by Henry Byatt, music 
by Florian Pascal, July 5. 
REVIVAL. 
The Yeomen of the Guard, comic opera, in two acts, by W. 8. Gilbert, composed by Sir 
Arthur Sullivan, May 5. 
SHAFTESBURY. 
The Sorrows of Satan, a play, in four acts, adapted by Herbert Woodgate and Paul M. 
Berton, from the novel by Marie Corelli, January 9. 
For Bonnie Prince Charlie, drama, in four acts, by Joseph Clarke (copyright), January 29. 
The Yashmak, musical play, in two acts, by Cecil Raleigh and Seymour Hicks, music by 
Napoleon Lambelet, March 81. 
A Life's Revenge, drama, in four acts, by Walter Howard (copyright performance), June 11. 


The Wizard of the Nile ; or, the Egyptian Beauty, libretto by Harry B. Smith, music by 
Victor Herbert, September 6. 


The Scarlet Feather, comic eens in two acts, from La Petite Mariée, by MM. Leterrier 


and Vanloo, adapted by Harry Greenbank, music by Charles Lecocq, November 17. 
STANDARD. 
Mother Goose, pantomime, by Wilton Jones, December 26. 


STRAND. 

Yes or No, play, in three acts, by Emily Beauchamp (originally produced at the Theatre 
Royal, Dublin, May 2, 1877), December 8. 

The Matrimonial Agency, piece, in one act, by Emily Beauchamp, December 8. 

A Merry Christmas, an adaptation by Clement Scott of the French comedietta Je Dine chez 
ma Mere, February 1. 

The Prodigal Father, an extravagant farce, in three acts, by Glen Macdonough (originally 
produced at the New Theatre, Oxford, January 25, 1897), February 1. 

Dr. Johnson, episode, in one act, by Leo Trevor (originally produced at the Theatre Royal, 
Richmond, May 11, 1896), April 23. 

John Gabriel Borkman, play, in four acts, a translation by William Archer of Ibsen's play, 
May 8. 

All Ali a Oh ! farce, in three acts, adapted from Alexandre Bisson and André Sylvane’s 
Disparu (Gymnase, Paris, March 19, 1896), June 16. 

The Purser, nautical farcical comedy, in three acts (produced at Portsmouth, July 12, 1897), 
September 18. 


The Greek Soprano, comedy, in one act (produced at Portsmouth, July 12, 1897), Sep- 
tember 18. 

The Fanatic, dramatic comedy, in four acts, by John T. Day (originally produced at the 
Theatre Royal, Margate, July 23, 1897), October 21. 


REvVIVALs. 
The Queen's Proctor, comedy, adapted by Herman Merivale from Divorcons, by Victorien 
Sardou (originally produced at the Royalty, June 2, 1896), April 17. 


Kitty Clive—Actress, by Frankfort W. Moore (originally produced at the Royalty, December 
r 11, 1895), April 17. 
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SURREY. 

The Girl of My Heart; or, Jack Ashore, drama, in four acts, by Herbert Leonard, 
December 21. 

Sinbad the Sailor, pantomime, by George Conquest and Henry Spry, December 26. 

A Daughter of Ishmael, drama, in four acts, by W. J. Patmore (originally produced at the 
St. James’s Theatre, Manchester, as Miriam Gray ; or, The Living Dead, July 20, 
1896 ; played for the first time in London at the Lyric, Hammersmith, under its present 
title, August 31, 1896), March 8. 

A Night in Armour, musical comedy-drama, in four acts, by Walter Burnot and Harry 
Bruce, music by Peter Wilson (originally produced as A (A) Night in Armour at Theatre 
Royal, Leigh, August, 1895), July 5. 

The Hand of Providence, drama, in four acts, by T. Gideon Warren, August 2. 

REVIVAL. 
Sinbad, pantomime, by George Conquest and Henry Spry, April 19. 


TERRY'S. 
The Eider Down Quilt, farcical comedy, in three acts, by Tom S. Wotton, December 21. 
In Mary's Cottage, play, in one act, by Charles Beckwith, December 21. 
The French Maid, musical comedy, in two acts, by Basil Hood, music by Walter Slaughter 
(originally produced in London at the Métropole, Camberwell, May 6, 1896), April 24. 
Apron Strings, duologue, by Basil Hood, June 9. 
REVIVALS. 
Holly Tree Inn, by Mrs.Oscar Beringer, from Charles Dickens's story (originally produced at 
Terry's, January 15, 1891), December 28. 
Love in Idleness, play, in three acts, by Louis N. Parker and Edward J. Goodman, Decem- 
ber 28. 
Delicate Ground, comedietta, January 11. 


VAUDEVILLE. 
Dr. Claudius, comedy, in four acts, by F. Marion Crawford and Harry St. Maur, January 29. 
Solomon's Twins, farcical comedy, in three acts, by F. Kinsey Peile, May 11. 
What Happened to Jones, farce, in three acts, by Geo. H. Broadhurst (copyright), 
August 24. 
A Man in Black, romantic drama, in four acts, by H. Espy Williams, founded on Stanley 
Weyman’s novel (copyright), September 8. 
Never Again, farcical comedy, in three acts, adapted from Le True de Séraphin, by Maurice 


Desvallitres and Antony Mars (originally produced at the Theatre Royal, Birmingham, 
October 4, 1897), October 11. 


REVIVAL. 

The Cape Mail, by Clement Scott (originally produced at St. James’s Theatre, October 27, 

1881), October 11. 
WEST LONDON. 

Two Men, afterwards called The Three Criminals, drama, in four acts, by William Bourne 
(originally produced December 7, 1896, at the Grand, Cardiff), December 14. 

The Tramps, domestic drama, in one act and three scenes, by Wilfred Stephens and Brien 
M‘Cullough, December 19. 

Aladdin, pantomime, by Malcolm Lisle, December 24. 

Tricky Esmeralda ; or, A Woman's Wit, musical sketch, by W. E. Bailey and Edgar 
Ward, music by Edgar Ward, February 13. 

Shamus O' Brien, the Bould Boy of Glengall, melodrama, in four acts, by F. Maeder and 
C. Vernon, April 26. 

A Coat of Many Colours, comedy, in four acts, by Madeline Lucette Ryley (copyright per- 
formance), July 22. 

At the Foot of the Altar, play by Fred Jarman (produced at the Opera House, Londonderry, 
September 20, 1897), November 1. 

SUNDRIES. 
The Mock Doctor (revival), founded on Molitre’s Le Médecin Malgré Lui, English version 


by Charles Lamb Kenney, music by Charles Gounod (performed by students); Royal 
Academy of Music, December 10. 


Son and Stranger, Mendelssohn's operetta; Guildhall School of Music, December 23. 

Trial by Jury, operetta, by Gilbert and Sullivan ; Guildhall School of Music, December 28. 

Frank Charrington’s Return, comedy, in one act, by G. Templeman Norman; Ladbroke 
Hall, February 26. 

Noel Ainslie, V.C., play, in one act, by Walter E. Grogan and Norman V. Norman; Lad- 
broke Hall, February 26. 

An Unlucky Coincidence, comedy, in one act, by Charles Crozier; Ladbroke Hall, 
February 26. 

Arts and Crafts, piece, in one act, by Ada and Dudley James ; Ladbroke Hall, March 9. 

Ris Treasures, dramatic episode, in one act, by Ellis Kingsley; Brompton Hospital, March 9. 

Lizer’s New Lodger, farce, by Ellis Kingsley ; Brompton Hospital, March 9. 

Don Pasquale, Donizetti's opera (by students); Royal Academy of Music, April 2. 

That Mysterious Novel, operetta, in one act, music by Lita Jarratt; Steinway Hall, April 2. 
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Baboo or Prince, farcical comedy, in three acts, by F.C. Daly (produced at a private practice 
performance) ; Neville Dramatic Studio, April 5. 

Ye Good Ol Days, vaudeville, in one act, by Edgar Raymond, music by John Ansell; 
Surrey Masonic Hall, April 28. 

Tricks and Honours, operetta, written and composed by Louisa Gray; West Theatre, Albert 
Hall, May 7. 

The Daughter of the Tumbrils, play, in one act, by Walter E. Grogan; West Theatre, 
Albert Hall, May 17. 

White Lies, farce; West Theatre, Albert Hall, June 11. 

St. Valentine's, operetta, in one act, by I. E. M. Aitken and H. 4 Court Bergne, music by 
Reginald Clarke; West Theatre, Albert Hall, June 11. 

The Mysterious Widow, farcical comedy, in two acts, by F. Fripp; Neville Dramatic Studio, 
Oxford-street, W., July 26. 

An Ibsen Christmas, duologue, by Henry Gibson; Birkbeck Institution, Chancery-lane, 
October 20. 

Sorrowful Satan; or, Lucifer’s Match, duologue by Alice Chapin, music by Peter Rex 
Stanley Hall, Junction-road, N., October 27. 


Produced at Suburban ‘Theatres, 


BAYSWATER, BIJOU. 

Thyra, operetta, libretto by Ernest Pertence, music by Algernon Lindo (performed by 
amateurs), December 17. 

What Might Have Been, fancy, by Russell Vaun, December 19. 

Cinderella, a burlesque, in four scenes, by E. 8. R. (produced by amateurs), January 9. 

An Unknown Quantity, musical duologue, by Adelene Votieri, music by Denham Harrison, 
March 29. 

That Rascal Rudolph, operetta, by Knight Summers, music by Denham Harrison, 
March 29. 

The Devil's Disciple, play, in three acts, by Bernard Shaw (copyright), April 17. 

Lady Laura’s Arcadia, romantic comic opera, in one act, written by F. Broughton, 
composed by Florian Pascal, July 10. 

A Matrimonial Agency, musical sketch, written and composed by Louis Collett, July 10. 

A Double Deception, comedy, by Max Pireau and Lois Royd (copyright), October 25. 

Peg the Rake, by “Rita” and Alan Grey, founded on the novel of the same name, 


October 25. 
BRIXTON THEATRE. 

The Spellbound Garden, masque, by Louis N, Parker and Murray Carson (originally 
produced at the Royalty, Glasgow, on November 30, 1896), December 7. 

Cinderella, pantomime, by Alfred England and Charles Rider-Noble, December 26. 

The Destroying Angel, mystic drama, in four acts, by F. A. Scudamore, March 1. 

The County Fair, drama, in four acts, by Charles Bernard (originally produced in America), 
April 12. 

The enter Vaiour, military drama, in four acts, by John Douglass and Frank Bateman, 
July 12. 

The Ballet Girl, musical comedy in two acts, by James T. Tanner, lyrics by Adrian Ross, 
music by Carl Kiefert, August 2. 

The New Mephisto, musical comedy, in two acts (originally produced as The New 
Mephistopheles, at the Grand Theatre, Leeds, on March 29, 1897), October 4. 


CAMBERWELL, METROPOLE. 

Aladdin, pantomime, by Wilton Jones, Lloyd Townrow, and J. B. Mulholland. 
December 26. 

Skipped by the Light of the Moon, musical comedy, in two acts, by G. R. Sims, lyrics by 
~ Marshall, music by George Pack and Henry Wm. May (originally produced at the 
County Theatre, Reading, August 24, 1896), April 5. 

The American Belle, musical comedy, in two acts, by Hugh Seton and Sydney Ward 
(originally produced at the Opera House, Cheltenham, on April 19, 1897), May 17. 

The Kangaroo Girl, musical version of Dr. Bill, music by Oscar Barrett (originally pro- 
duced at Pleasure Gardens Theatre, Folkestone, on July 12, 1897), July 19. 

A Bit of Drapery, comedietta, by Preston Hope, August 80. 

Toto and Tata, operetta, in three acts, by MM. Paul Bilhaud and Albert Barré, music by 
Antoine Bants (originally produced as Toto at the Menus-Plaisirs, Paris, June 10, 
1892), English version by A. M. Thompson, lyrics by Boyd Jones and J. J. Wood (first 
given at the Grand Theatre, Leeds, on August 23, 1897), September 20. 

The Vagabond King, play, in four acts, by Louis N. Parker, October 18. 


CLAPHAM, SHAKESPEARE. 
Forty Thieves, pantomime, by Fred Locke and J. W. Hemming, December 26. 
The Sorrows of Satan, play, in four acts, founded on George Augustus Sala’s story of 
“ Margaret Forster” and Marie Corelli's novel “ Sorrows of Satan,” April 12. 
When London Sleeps, melodrama, by Charles Darrell (originally produced at the Theatre 
Royal, Darlington, on May 18, 1896), June 28, 
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The Silence of Night, drama, in four acts. by John D. Saunders, July 19. 
Stirring Times, musical play, by Frank H. Celli and Brian Daly (originally produced on 
August 2, 1897, at the Opera House, Southport), August 9. 


Rough and Ready, drama, in prologue and four acts, by Paul Meritt, revised version by 
John Glendinning, October 4. 


Sporting Life, drama, in four acts, by Cecil Raleigh and Seymour Hicks, October 18. 


CROUCH END, QUEEN’S OPERA HOUSE. 
(Opened on Tuesday, July 27, 1897, by Messrs. Morell and Mouillot, with the musical play 
The Geisha.) 
The Fortune-Hunter, play, in three acts, by W. S. Gilbert (originally produced at the 
Theatre Royal, Birmingham, on September 27, 1897), October 18. 


Henry Esmond, play, adapted by T. Edgar Pemberton from Thackeray’s novel (produced at 
Lyceum, Edinburgh, March 5, 1897), November 26. 


EALING, LYRIC. 
Oh, my Wife! duologue, by Daphne De Rohan, August 30. 
The ———- Baby, comedy drama, in three acts, by John Douglass and Charles Williams, 
October 27. 
FULHAM, GRAND THEATRE. 
1897, by Mr. Alexander F'. Henderson, with Mr. George Edwardes’s 
company in The Geisha.) 


HAMMERSMITH, LYRIC THEATRE. 

Babes in the Wood, pantomime, by Brian Daly and J. M. East, December 26, 

Captain Fritz, musical comedy-drama, in five acts, April 5. 

The Sorrows of Satan, play, in three acts, adapted by S. Creagh Henry from Marie Corelli’s 
novel, May 3. 

Birthright ; or, the Brigand’s Ransom, drama, in four acts, by John Douglass, May 81. 

The Perils of Paris, domestic drama, in a prologue and three acts, adapted by Arthur 
Shirley from La Porteuse de Pain of MM. De Montepin and Dornay (produced at the 
Paris Ambigu on January 11, 1889), September 20. 


HOLLOWAY, PARKHURST THEATRE. 


Sindbad the Sailor, pantomime, by James Young, music by Thomas Fish, December 24. 

Mrs. H—— will give Lessons in Lovemaking, comedietta, by Alban Atwood and Russell 
Vaun, March 12. 

Sir Gorger the Giant and Little Boy Blue, musical fairy play, by Aveton Giffard, June 19. 

From Scotland Yard, drama, in a prologue and four acts, by John Douglass and Frank 
Bateman (originally produced at Accrington on August 16, 1897), September 27. 


KILBURN, THEATRE ROYAL. 


Richard Whittington and His Cat, pantomime, by Victor Stevens, January 25. 


The Sledge Hammer, drama, in four acts, by Nestor Le Theirs, adapted to the English stage 
from the Flemish, February 22. 


Our Hostess, English version of Goldoni’s La Locandiera, by A. O’D. Bartholeyns, April 5. 
At the Ferry, play, in one act, by Mrs. Fawcett, April 26. 

The Lady Burglar, play, in one act, by E. J. Malyon and Charles James, May 3. 

Cupid from Jewry, comedy, in three acts, by J. A. Mason, May 3. 

The Black Boarder, farce, by Horace Johnstone, May 17. 

The Conscientious Constable, farce, by Bernard Macdonald, June 7. 


A Mere Question of Time, comedy, by E. J. Malyon and Charles James (copyright per- 
formance), July 14. 


Kitty, comic opera, in two acts, by Walter Parke and Henry Parker, October 11. 
KINGSTON, ROYAL COUNTY THEATRE. 


(Opened by Mr. Peter Davey, as managing director, on October 4, 1897, with Mr. Abud’s 
company in Under the Red Robe.) 
A Brace of Partridges, comedy, in three acts, by Robert Ganthony, November 15. 


RICHMOND, THEATRE ROYAL. 
The Lady Interviewer, sketch, by Herbert Swears, December 14. 
The Broken String, musical episode, by A. C. Calmour, December 14/ 
A Capital Match, comedietta, in one act, by William Parker, April 26. 


STRATFORD, BOROUGH THEATRE. 
Forty Thieves, pantomime, by Charles Rogers, December 26. 
A Musical Discord, sketch, in one act, by Clay M. Greene (first time in London), July 9, 


STRATFORD, THEATRE ROYAL. 


The City Outcast, drama, in a prologue and three acts (originally produced in the provinces), 
January 4. 

At the Foot of the Altar, drama, in four acts, by Frederick Jarman (originally produced at 
the Opera House, Londonderry, on September 20, 1897), October 25. 

The Golden Serpent, drama, in four acts, we T. N. Walter, November 15. 


(Opened on August 23, 
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an . 
Hew Plays 
PRODUCED AT THE PROVINCIAL THEATRES 


FROM DECEMBER 1, 1896, UNTIL NOVEMBER 30, 1897. 


a 


Lord Darcy; or, True Till Death, historical play, in two acts, by A. E. Greene; Corn, 
Exchange, Cheltenham, December 1. 

Antony and Cleopatra, burlesque, by Arthur Miller, music by A. D. Adamson and W. R. 
Cazenove (played by amateurs); Public Hall, Sutton, December 2. 

A Morning Drive, drama, in one act, by Fred W. Plant; Mechanics’ Institute, Stockport, 
December 2. 

Hearts of the West, drama, in four acts, by J. R. Cassidy; Theatre Royal, Darwen, 
December 38. 

The oe of the Town, comedy, in four acts, by Albert E. Drinkwater; Opera House, Cork, 

ecember 4, 

Two Men, drama, in four acts, by William Bourne; Grand Theatre, Cardiff, December 7. 

The Destroying Angel, drama, in four acts, by F. A. Scudamore (copyright) ; Theatre Royal, 
Barnsley, December 8. 

The Minkalay, comic opera, in three acts, by A. Leeds and Gertrude Reade (copyright 
performance); Métropole Theatre, Devonport, December 10. 

The Prince of Darkness, drama, in prologue and three acts, adapted from Marie Corelli’s 
novel “The Sorrows of Satan,” by 8S. Creagh Henry; Theatre Royal, Plymouth, 
December 14. 

The Great Comet play, in three acts, adapted by Cotsford Dick from the German play 
Der Grosse Comet ; Theatre Royal, Bournemouth, December 14. 

The Charm of Iamblichus, archaic melo-mystery, by J. Levy; Liverpool Institute, 
December 18. 

My Guardie, comedy-drama, in one act, by Claude Trevelyan; Prince’s, Kew Bridge, 
December 19. 

Tile Words ; or, Death or Glory, military drama, by Julia A. Fraser (played by amateurs) ; 
Operetta House, Edinburgh, December 21. 

Secrets of the Harem, drama, by Max Goldberg ; City Theatre, Sheffield, December 24. 

Under the British Flag, play, in four acts, by J. M. Curtin (produced by amateurs) ; 
Lowestoft Public Hall, December 26. 

Freezing a Mother-in-Law, domestic play, in one act, by T. Edgar Pemberton (played by 
amateurs); Arlington Manor, December 27. 

The Iron Maiden, drama, in four acts, by Matt Wilkinson and W. H. Hallatt; Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre, Southampton, December 31. 

The Maid of the Mill, comedy-opera, in two acts, written by Barrington Carter, music by 
Robert Forsyth; Pleasure Gardens Theatre, Folkestone, January 5. 

For the King’s Sake, play, by Mrs. Challow Hale (produced by amateurs); Albany Club, 
Kingston-on-Thames, January 9. : 
The Bootblack, comedy-drama, in five acts, by Arthur Jefferson; Theatre Royal, North 

Shields, January 11. 

Man's Enemy; or, The Downward Path, drama, in four acts, by Charles H. Longden and 
Eric Hudson ; Prince’s Theatre, Blackburn, January 14. 

Don't Deceive Your Wife, comedy, in three acts, by Paul Wilstach; Aquarium, Great 
Yarmouth, January 15. 

Sleeping Dogs, farcical play, in three acts, by Mark Melford; New Theatre, Cambridge, 
January 18. 

The Montilladios, musical comedy, in two acts (performed by amateurs); Bedford Town 
Hall, January 18. 

Tie Terrors of a Gay City, melodrama, in four acts, by George Lyttleton ; Theatre Royal, 
Cradley Heath, January 21. 

In Old Madrid, musical drama, in three acts, by Fred Kirke, lyrics by Montague Turner, 
music by Thomas Hunter (copyright performance) ; Theatre Royal, Garston, January 23. 

The Prodigal Father, farcical comedy, in three acts, by Glen Macdonough; New Theatre, 
Oxford, January 25. 

Vengeance is Mine, drama, in one act and three scenes, by William G. Fortesque ; Somer- 
ville’s Theatre, Beverley, January 28. 

A Vanishing Husband, farce, in three acts (copyright performance); Theatre Royal, 
Stockton-on-Tees, January 29. 

A True Woman, domestic drama, in a prologue and four acts, by W. J. Wild (produced by 
amateurs); Mechanics’ Institute, Stockport, February 3. 
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Pa's Odd Trick; or, Hero and Error Win, musical work, libretto‘by J. P. Kennedy, music 
by John Armstrong (copyright); Theatre Royal, Nottingham, February 4. 

The Lady of Bayonne, tragic opera, in one act, by Dr. W. S. Macgowan, music by Dr. Dyer ; 
Opera House, Cheltenham, February 9. 

The Golden Days, operetta, in one act, by Wm. Beach and P. Shaw Jeffrey, composed by 
Harold 8. Moore; The Hall, Sidcup, February 10. 

Madcap Madge, comedy-drama, in four acts; Town Hall, Edmonton, February 12. 

Antony and Cleopatra (revival of Shakespeare’s tragedy); Queen’s Theatre, Manchester, 
February 16. 

Only a Farmer's Daughter, comedy-drama, by Elliot Barnes and Francis Levick (originally 
produced in New York); Theatre Royal, Birkenhead, February 22. 

The Mac Haggis, farce, in three acts, by Jerome K. Jerome and Eden Philpotts ; Theatre 
Royal, Peterborough, February 22. 

A Japanese Lamp, comedietta, written and composed by Lisa Dorisi; Tiverton Drill Hall, 
February 25. 

Man’s Enemy, «a revised version of the drama by Charles Longden and Eric Hudson ; 
Theatre Royal, Wigan, February 25. 

The Nihilist, drama, in four acts, by E. J. Towers; The Castle, Abertillery, February 25. 

The Last Man, fantastical musical comedy, in three acts, libretto by Victor Stevens, music 
by George Burton (copyright performance); Prince’s, Bradford, February 26. 

The Sorrows of Satan, play, in four acts, founded on George Augustus Sala’s story, 
“Margaret Forster,” and Marie Corelli’s novel; Theatre Royal, Nottingham, March 1. 

The Marvners of England, nautical drama, in four acts and ten tableaux, by Robert 
Buchanan and Charles Marlowe ; Grand Theatre, Nottingham, March 1. 

Henry Esmond, play, in a prologue and three acts, adapted from the novel by W. M. 
Thackeray by T. Edgar Pemberton ; Lyceum, Edinburgh, March 5. 

A Family Fiz, farce, in three acts, by Herbert Shelley; Opera House, Northampton, 
March 8. 

A Harvest of Wild Oats, drama, in « prologue and four acts, by Hubert Bartlett; St. Mary’s 
Hall, Henley-on-Thames, March 8. 

The Coster Baron, musical comedy, in two acts, written by Harry Pleon (copyright per- 
formance); Colosseum, Leeds, March 12. 

A Pantomime Prince, comedietta, by John Glendinning ; Theatre Royal, Belfast, March 15. 

The Ballet Girl, musical play, in two acts, by James T. ‘Tanner, lyrics by Adrian Ross, 
music by Carl Kiefert ; Grand, Wolverhampton, March 15. 

The J.P.; or,Gay Boulogne, farcical comedy, in three acts, with music, by Fenton Mackay ; 
Theatre Royal, Bury St. Edmunds, March 22. 

The Alchemist, medieval play, in three acts, by Osmond Shillingford; Theatre Royal, 
Birmingham, March 25. 

My First Case, comedietta, by Thomas Courtice, music by Ernest Ramsay; Opera House, 
Chatham, March 25. . 

Turpin a la Mode, musical burlesque, in two acts and two periods (1700 and 1900), by G. P. 

"Tote and G. Gray, music by H. C. Barry, and additional lyrics by J. J. Wood; 
Royalty, Chester, March 29. 

The Power of Gold, melodrama, in three acts, by Walter Sanford (originally produced in 
America), played for the first time in England ; Grand Theatre, Birmingham, March 29. 

The Bicycle Girl, musical comedy, in three acts, by Charles Osborne and E. M. Stuart, 
additional lyrics by Hugh Seton, music by Orlando Powell, additional numbers by 
Edgar Ward and Arnold Cooke; Grand, Nottingham, March 29. 

The Red Light; or, The Signal of Danger, drama, by H. J. Stanley; Adelphi, Liverpool, 
March 29. 

The New Mephistopheles (afterwards called The New Mephisto), written by George Dance, 
music by Ernest Vousden and others; Grand Theatre, Leeds, March 29. 

Jack the Giant Killer, pantomime, written and invented by Stanley Rogers; Theatre Royal, 
York, April 5. 

On the Sedianin farcical comedy, in three acts, adapted by Max O’Rell from Le Voyage 
de M. Perrichon ; Court Theatre, Liverpool, April 5. : 
From Cross to Crown, drama, in five acts, adapted to the stage by the Rev. Arthur Whitley 
from the late Cardinal Wiseman’s novel, “The Church of the Catacombs”; Royalty 

Theatre, Chester, April 7. ; 

Adela, tragic opera, in three acts, by Fredk. Tolkien; Court Theatre, Wigan, April 14. 

Odd Man Out, musical farce, in three acts, by Montague Turner and Frank Dix, lyrics by 
Montague Turner and W. L. Clement, special songs by George Le Brunn and A. G. Spry, 
music by Thomas Hunter and Sidney Shaw; Grand Theatre, Nottingham, April 19. 

A Voice from the Grave, drama, in four acts, by S. Planche ; Theatre Royal, Maidenhead, 
April 19. 

Shast’ No 2, electrical drama, in four acts (for the first time in this country); Metropole 
Theatre, Gateshead, April 19. ! 

The American Belle, musical play, in two acts, by Hugh Seton and Sidney Ward; Opera 
House, Cheltenham, April 19. : 

The Bohemians, opera, in four acts, by Puccini, founded on Henri Murger’s novel “ La Vie 
de Bohéme ” (for the first time in England); Theatre Royal, Manchester, April 22. 

L 
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The Lady Cyclist ; or, a Bicycle Belle, musical comedy, in two acts, words and lyrics by 
St. Aubyn Miller, music by George D. Fox; Town Hall, Luton, April 24. 

Lady Di’s Visit, duologue, by Charles Thursby ; Opera House, Chatham, April 26. 

Poor Tommy, farcical comedy, in three acts (afterwards produced at the Strand Theatre, 
a on December 6, 1897, as The Triple Alliance); Opera House, Chatham, 
April 26. 

A Soldier's Daughter, comedy, in one act, by Miss E. Meredith Cobham; Public Hall, 
Gravesend, May 11. 

A Musical Discord, sketch, by Clay M. Greene; Grand Theatre, Hull, May 14. 

The Land of Nod, musical comedy, in two acts, by Albert Chevalier, music by Alfred H. 
West ; Theatre Royal, Lincoln, May 24. 

The Bell-ringer ; or, the Spirit of the Chimes, drama, in four acts, by Arthur Shirley and 
Sutton Vane (for copyright purposes); Theatre Royal, Plymouth, May 27. 

The Harvest of Crime, drama, in four acts, by Miss Maud Randford; Theatre Royal, 
Brierley Hill, May 27. 

The = Adam, farcical comedy, in three acts, by Mark Melford; Empire, Southend, 
May 27. 

Ups wed Downs, sketched by Miss Clary Frances Reynolds; St. Leonards Pier Pavilion, 
June 4. 

The Future Mrs. Skillimore, farcical comedy, in three acts, by Scott Craven ; Marina, 
Ramsgate, June 5. 

A Slight Mistake, comedietta, by John Wise ; Matlock House, Matlock, June 7. 

The Path of Life, drama, in four acts, by W. H. Dearlove; Grantham, June 7. 

Judge Lynch, drama, in five acts, by J. P. Lallen; Theatre Royal, Brierly Hill, June 10. 

A Mean Advantage, play, in one act (afterwards renamed In Harbour), by Fritz B. Hart and 
Galwey Herbert ; Royalty Theatre, Chester, June 11. 

Aunt Margaret, farcical comedy, in three acts, by Sydney T. Pease; Theatre Royal, 
Croydon, June 11. 

The New Dean, play, by Harold Ellis, with music by J. W. Ivimey (produced by amateurs) ; 
New Theatre, Cambridge, June 11. 

Rogues and Vagabonds, drama, in four acts, by E. Hill-Mitchelson and Fred Benton 
(copyright); Theatre Royal, Scarborough, June 12. 

Finnigan’s Fortune, musical comedy, in three acts, by H. Art ; Harte’s Theatre, Openshaw, 
June 12. 

A Midsummer Night's Dream (revival); Royalty Theatre, Glasgow, June 14. 

The Bachelor's Widow, comedy, in three acts, by F. J. O'Hare; Royalty Theatre, Glasgow, 
June 14, 

An Aristocratic Burglar, “nocturne,” in one act, by Charles Dering; Royalty Theatre, 
Glasgow, June 14. 

The Face at the Window, melodrama, in four acts, by F. Brooke Warren (copyright 
performance); Prince’s, Blackburn, June 17. 

The Waterloo Cup, drama; Amphitheatre, Newcastle-on-Tyne, June 21. 

The Reapers, drama, by Stephen Pritt ; Theatre Royal, Preston, June 21. 

Held in Terror, domestic om. in four acts, by Frank Dix; Theatre Royal, Bristol, 
June 21, 

The Japanese Girl, musical comedy, in two acts, lyrics and libretto by Austin Fryers, music 
by Charles J. Lacock; Theatre Royal, Plymouth, June 26. 

Lady Satan, romantic musical comedy-drama, by William P. Sheen; Harte’s Theatre, 
Openshaw, June 28. . 

Down the Slope, American comedy-drama, in four acts; Grand Theatre, Stalybridge, 
June 28. 

The Man of Destiny, play, in one act, by Bernard Shaw; Grand Theatre, Croydon, July 1. 

The Cross for Valour, military drama, in four acts, by John Douglass and Frank Bateman ; 
Grand Theatre, Croydon, July 5. 

Lord Dunnohoo, libretto and lyrics’ by Roy Redgrave, additional lyrics by Montague 
Turner, music by G. Oastlere Walker; Theatre Royal, Aldershot, July 5. 

A Little Vagrant, drama of home life, in four acts, by Fred Moule and E. W. Avery; 
Alexandra, Cleethorpes, July 8. 

The Greek Soprano, play, in one act; Theatre Royal, Portsmouth, July 12. 

The Purser, farcical comedy, in three acts, by J. T. Day; Theatre Royal, Portsmouth, 
July 12. 

Queen of the Night, drama, in four acts, by Thorpe Tracy and Ivan Berlin; New Theatre 
Royal, West Bromwich, July 12. 

The Kangaroo Girl, musical version of Dr. Bill, with musical numbers by Oscar Barrett ; 
Pleasure Gardens Theatre, Folkestone, July 12. 

The Shadow Hand, drama, in four acts, by Cyril Austen-Lee ; Theatre Royal, South Shields, 
July 12. ; 

ALi mae Honeymoon, comedietta, by Alton Ignis (E. Stuart-Smith) ; Drill Hall, Merthyr, 
July 14. 

Seinen drama, in four acts, by R. T. Sager; Mechanics’ Institute, Barnoldswick, July 17. 

Our Volunteers, drama, in four acts, by Frederick Maxwell; Eden Theatre, Brighton, 
July 19. 


- 
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The Mask of Death, melodrama, in four acts, by Herbert Ford; Wedgwood Theatre, 
Burslem, July 19. 

Robin the Rover, burlesque, by T. C. McGuire; Aquarium, Brighton, July 19. 

The Lady and the Magistrate, comedietta, by Theodore A. Sharp; York Theatre, Bexhill- 
on-Sea, July 20. 

Just in Time, musical comedy, in one act, written by Charles Anderson, music by Harold 
M. M‘Nay, arranged by Argyll Saxby; St. Nicholas Hall, Guildford, July 21. 

The Fanatic, comedy, in four acts, by John T. Day ; Theatre Royal, Margate, July 23. 

The Face at the Window, play, in four acts, by F. Brooke Warren; Regent Theatre, 
Salford, July 26. . 

No Cross, No.Crown, drama, by Barry Williams and Henry Sorrell; People’s Theatre, 
Attercliffe, Sheffield, July 26. 

The Indian Prince, musical sporting comedy, in three acts, libretto by T. Gilbert Perry, 
music by Harry Richardson; Grand, Walsall, July 26. 

The Bootblack, drama of London life, by Arthur Jefferson (produced for copyright purposes 
at Theatre Royal, North Shields, on January 11, 1897); Alexandra, Sheffield, July 26. 

Candida, comedy, in three acts, by George Bernard Shaw; Her Majesty's, Aberdeen, 
July 30. 

The Gamester of Metz, romantic drama, in five acts, by Charles March; Gaiety, West 
Hartlepool, July 31. 

Regina, B.A., opera, in two acts, written by Arthur Sturgess, composed by J. M. Glover; 
Grand Theatre, Birmingham, August 2. 

Stirring Times, musical play, by Frank H. Celli and Brian Daly ; Opera House, Southport, 
August 2. 

An Armenian Girl, musical comedy, in two acts, by Hildyard Marris; Comedy Theatre, 
Manchester, August 2. 

The Brewer of Tadcaster, local drama, by Arthur Rodgers ; Empire, Tadcaster, August 5. 

From Scotland-yard, drama, in a prologue and four acts, by John Douglass and Frank 
Bateman; Prince’s Theatre, Accrington, August 16. 

Miss Francis of Yale, farcical comedy, in three acts, by Michael Morton; Royal Opera 
House, St. Leonards-on-Sea, August 18. 

The Queen’s Pardon, play, in four acts, by J. H. Darnley (for copyright purposes); Theatre 
Royal, Cardiff, August 19. 

Dandy Dan, the Lifeguardsman, musical comedy, in two acts, by Basil Hood, music by 
Walter Slaughter ; Grand Opera House, Belfast, August 23. 

Toto and Tata, by Paul Bilhaud and Albert Barré, music by Antoine Banés, English 
version by A. M. Thompson, lyrics by Boyd Jones and J. J. Wood; Grand Theatre, 
Leeds, August 23. 

My Lady's Orchard, play, in one act, by Mrs. Oscar Beringer and Mr. George P. Hawtrey ; 
Theatre Royal, Glasgow, August 28. 

The Willow Pattern Plate, comic opera, in two acts, by Sidney Bowkettand George D. Day, 
lyrics by George D. Day, music by Edward Dean (for copyright purposes); Public Hall, 
Lowestoft, August 24. 

As You Like It, by the Daly company; Memorial Theatre, Stratford-on-Avon, August 26. 

Kitty, comic opera, in three acts, libretto by Walter Parke, music by Henry Parker; Opera 
House, Cheltenham, August 30. 

The Bey of Baghdad, burlesque, by Charles Carlton ; Public Hall, Whittlesea, August 30, 

The Deputy, farcical comedy, in three acts, by George Arliss; Theatre Royal, South Shields, 
September 2. 

Oh! Susannah, farcical comedy, in three acts, by Messrs. Ambient, Vaun, and Atwood; 
Eden Theatre, Brighton, September 6. 

The Wife of Scarli, play, in three acts, adapted from the “ Tristi Amori” of Giuseppe 
Giacosa; Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Birmingham, September 9. 

The Little Duchess, coster opera, by F. W. Marshall and Fred Mouillot, music by Frank 
Congden ; Theatre Royal, Stockton-on-Tees, September 9. ‘ 

Garrick’s Sacrifice, play, in three acts, by Frank Lindo and Young Charles; Spa Theatre, 
Harrogate, September 9. 

A Bachelor's Romance, comedy, in four acts, by Miss Martha Morton (for the first time 
in the United Kingdom); Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, September 10. 

The Elder Miss Blossom, comedy, in three acts, by Ernest Hendrie and Metcalfe Wood ; 
Grand Theatre, Blackpool, September 10. 

Vengeance, musical drama, in four acts, by Arthur St. John; Theatre Royal, Macclesfield, 
September 11. ; 

My Wife's Step-Husband, farcical comedy, in three acts, by H. A. du Souchet (copyright) ; 
Assembly Rooms, Tenby, September 14. ; 
The Massacre of Abergavenny, historical drama, in five acts, by J. R. Furness (for copyright 

purposes); St. George’s Theatre, Llandudno, September 18. 

Defender of the Faith, melodrama, in four acts and nine tableaux, by Charles Darrell ; 
Grand Theatre, Birmingham, September 20. 

The Duchess of Dijon, comic opera, in two acts, written by Basil Hood, composed by Walter 
Slaughter; Theatre Royal, Portsmouth, September 20. 
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At the Foot of the Altar, play, in four acts, by Frederick Jarman; Opera House, London- 
derry, September 20. 

Honour Bright, drama, by Ronald Grahame and Cecil Harringay (for copyright purposes) ; 
Theatre Royal, Bilston, September 22. 

Fair Women and Brave Men, play, in four acts, by Theodore Tharp; New Theatre, 
Barnstaple, September 23. 

The Captain of the Night Hawk, musical absurdity, in two acts, book and lyrics by Albert 
E. Jecks, music by Arthur Workman; Balham Assembly Rooms, September 23. 

Le Villi; or, The Witch Dancers, opera, in two acts, by G. Puccini; Comedy Theatre, 
Manchester, September 24. 

Shadows on the Blind, farcical comedy, in three acts, by J. H. Darnley and H. Bruce; 
Prince of Wales's, Liverpool, September 27. 

Cherry, play, in one act, by J. James Hewson; Prince of Wales’s, Liverpool, September 27. 

The Fortune Hunter, play, in three acts, by W. S. Gilbert; Theatre Royal, Birmingham, 
September 27. 

Never Again, farcical comedy, in three acts, by MM. Maurice Desvallitres and Antony 
Mars; Theatre Royal, Birmingham, October 4. 

A Prince of Mischance, play, in four acts (copyright); Prince of Wales’s Theatre, South- 
ampton, October 7. 

When the Lamps are Lighted,drama, in four acts, by George R. Sims and Leonard Merrick ; 
Regent Theatre, Salford, October 11. 

For Bonnie Scotland, Scottish drama, adapted and arranged for the stage by Ernest 
Stevens; Grand Theatre, Glasgow, October 12. 

The Little Baronet, play, in four acts, by Maurice H. Hoffmann; Pavilion Theatre, 
Edinburgh, October 14. 

A Spin for Life, drama, in five acts, by William Carriden (copyright); Queen’s Theatre, 
Edinburgh, October 16. 

Saved from the Scaffold, drama, in four acts, by Lingford Carson; Music Hall, Peterhead, 
N.B., October 20. 

Harold the Saxon, historical play, in five acts, by J. W. Boulding; Royal Opera House, 
Leicester, October 21. 

Signor Appiani, play, in one act; Theatre Royal, Plymouth, October 22. 

A Lesson in Manners, play, in one act, by E. J. Malyon and Charles James; Theatre Royal, 
Portsmouth, October 25. 

The Central Figure, comedy, in two acts, by H. H. Lloyd (performed by amateurs); Drill 
Hall, Wolverhampton, October 27. 

The Oxford Agreement, play, in one act, by. Lanwarne Hawkins; Theatre Royal, Barnsley, 
October 29. 

Aunt Chimpanzee, musical farce, in one act, by Robert A. P. Williams (for copyright 
purposes); St. James’s Theatre, Wrexham, October 30. 

A Race for a Wife, musical comedy-drama, in three acts, by Herbert Darnley (copyright 
performance); Grand Theatre, Walsall, November 8. 

’Twixt Crime and Prison, playlet, in three acts, by Percy F. Parry ; Public Hall, Woolwich, 
November 11. 

On an Old Harpsichord, poetic fancy, in one tableau; Theatre Royal, Brighton, 
November 18. 

That Charming Mrs. Spencer, comedy, in three acts, by Adelene Votieri ; Lyceum Theatre, 
Ipswich, November 18. 

La Reine de la Glace, ballet divertissement, in three tableaux, invented, arranged, and 
composed by Frank Stanley Smith; Theatre Royal, Brighton, November 18. 

From Cross to Crown, dramatised from the late Cardinal Wiseman’s novel, by the Rev. 
Arthur Whitley ; Queen’s Theatre, Longton, November 19. 

The Little Culprit, play, in one act, by Alban Atwood and Russell Vaun; Pleasure 
Gardens, Folkestone, November 19. 

Her Secret, play, by G. F. Courtney; Swiss Gardens, Shoreham, November 24. 

The Light of His Eyes, drama, in three acts, by Henry Bellingham and William Best; Her 
Majesty's Opera House, Blackpool, November 26. 

Soggarth Aroon, drama, in four acts, by John Coleman; Grand Theatre, Birmingham, 
November 29. 

At the Kirk Arms, comedy, in one act, by E. J. Malyon and C. James; Aquarium, 
Brighton, November 29. 

On Guy Fawkes Day, farcical comedy, in three acts, by J. H. Darnley and H. Bruce ; 
Prince of Wales's, Liverpool, November 29. 

My Sister and I, comedietta, by J.J. Hewson; Prince of Wales's, Liverpool, November 29. 


“ WHICH BE Jory? "—Mistakes like the following happen more frequently than is sup- 
posed. Two countrymen went to Covent Garden to see Joe Grimaldi as clown. They 
arrived at “half-price,” during the last act of “George Barnwell,” when Charles Kemble as 
Barnwell, and Murray as Thoroughgood, were on the stage, and exciting great applause. 
One of the countrymen was heard to say to the other, “ Which be Joey ?” 
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Hew Pieces 


PRODUCED AT THE PRINCIPAL PARIS THEATRES 
FROM DECEMBER 1896 TO END OF NOVEMBER 1897. 


— 


AMBIGU. 
La Maitresse @ Ecole, piece, in five acts, by M. Edmond Tarbé, November 19. 


La Joueuse d’Orgue, fiye-act piece, by MM. Xavier de Montépin and Jules Dornay, 
November 27. 


ATHENEE-COMIQUE (late COMEDIE-PARISIENNE), 

Paris sur Scéne, spectacular review, in three acts, by MM. Blondeau and Monréal, 
January 2. 

Madame Putiphar, three-act operetta, by MM. Ernest Depré and Xanrof, music by M. 
Edmond Diet, February 27. 

Séraphin, one-act comedy, by M. Loriot-Lecaudey, April 27. 

Le Cabinet Piperlin, operetta, in three acts, libretto by M. Paul Burani and the late 
Hippolyte Raymond, music by Hervé (originally produced as a vaudeville at the old 
Athénée in 1878), September 24. 

Gentil Crampon, three-act operetta, libretto by MM. Eugene Larcher, Monnier, and Mon- 
tignac, music by M. Edmond Diet, November 1. 


: BOUFFES-PARISIENS. 

La Peur du Gendarme, vaudeville-operetta, in three acts, by M. Paul Ferrier, music by M. 
Jules Darien, February 21. 

Niobé, an adaptation of Mr. Paulton’s piece, in three acts, by M. Maurice Ordonnean, 
April 17. 

Pour sa Couronne ! whimsicality, in one scene, by MM. Fordyce and Jean Verney, April 17. 

La Peur des Coups, one-act comedy, by M. Georges Courteline, April 28. 

Un Client Sérieux, one-act comedy, by M. Georges Courteline, May 20. 

Parisienne, one-act comedy, by M. Georges Courteline, May 20. 

Aux Frisons de Vénus, vaudeville, in three acts, by MM. Henri Kéroul and Gustave 
Sanger, June 8. 

Les Tribulations d’ Ulysse, farcical comedy, in one act, by M. Ludovic D’Juin, June 14. 

Les Petites Femmes, operetta, in four acts, libretto by M. André Sylvane, music by M. 
Edmond Audran, October 11. 


Les P’tites Michu, three-act operetta, by MM. Albert Vanloo and Georges Duval, music by 
M. André Messager, November 16. 


CLUNY. 

L’ Ecole des Gendres, vaudeville, in three acts, by M. Bertol. sraivil, May 12. 

Tous Consolés, one-act vaudeville, by M. Henri Deschamps, May 12. 

Le Pigeon, farcical comedy, in four acts, by MM. Rene Degas, Jean Hess, and Gustave 
Berny, September 2. 

Monsieur le Major, military vaudeville, in three acts, by MM. Michel Carré and A. Bernitde, 
October 23. 

COMEDIE-FRANQAISE. 

L’ Evasion, three-act comedy, by M. Eugtne Brieux, December 7. 

Aristophane et Moliére, one-act apropos, in verse, by “ Jean Bertheroy ” (275th anniversary 
of Molitre’s birth), December 15. 


Mieux vaut Douceur ... Et Violence, proverbs, each in one act, by M. Edouard Pailleron, 
January 29. 


La Loi de l’ Homme, three-act comedy, by M. Paul Hervieu, February 15. 
Frédégonde, five-act drama, in verse, by M. Alfred Dubout, May 14. 

La Vassale, comedy in four acts, by M. Jules Case, July 17. 

Les Deux Palémon, one-act comedy, by M. Jules Truffier, July 17. 

Tristan de Léonois, four-act drama, in verse, by M. Armand Silvestre, October 29. 


DEJAZET. 
Le Chaperon, comedy, in three acts, by M. Edmond Duesberg, December 3. 


Les Vacances de Toto, farcical comedy, in three acts, by MM. Mare Sonal and Laurey, 
December 24. 


Paris pour le Tsar, review, in two acts, by MM. Jules Oudot and Henry de Gorsse, 
December 24. 
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Une Fille encombrante, farcical comedy, in two acts, by M. Albert Guimbourg, February 8 

Les Deux Mémes, a parody of Les Deux Gosses, by M. Henry Moreau, February 20. 

Le Dernier Cabinet, one-act comedy, by MM. Victor Gréhon and Castil, October 1. 

La Souris Blanche, operetta, in three acts, by Chivet and Duru, music by MM. Léon 
Vasseur and de Thuisy, November 9. 


FOLIES-DRAMATIQUES. 
Trop de Fleurs ! one-act vaudeville, by M. Bertol-Graivil, January 12. 
L’ Auberge du Tohu-Bohu, vaudeville-operetta, in three acts, by M. Maurice Ordonneau, 
music by M. Victor Roger, February 10. 
Quel Coquin d'Amour ! vaudeville-operetta, in three acts, by MM. Ludovic D'Juin and R. 
de Noter, music by M. Arnaud Picheran, August 18, 


GAITE. 
Mam’ zelle Quat’ Sous, spectacular comic opera, in four acts, libretto by MM. Antony Mars 
and Maurice Desvallitres, music by M. Robert Planquette, November 5. 


GYMNASE. 

IdyWle Tragique, piece, in four acts, drawn from M. Paul Bourget’s novel by MM. Armand 
d’Artois ard Pierre Decourcelle, December 23. 

La Carriére, four-act comedy, by M. Abel Hermant, March 17. 

Rosine, comedy, in four acts, by M. Alfred Capus, June 2. 

Les Trois Filles de M. Dupont, four-act comedy, by M. Eugene Brieux, October 8. 

Médor, three-act comedy, by M. Henri Malen (on a subscription night), November 8. 

Le Monsieur Noir, one-act comedy, by M. Charles Dantin (Madame Jacques Saint-C?ére and 
M. Maurice Donnay), November 8. 


MENUS-PLAISIRS. 
Ramponnette, operetta, in three acts, by MM. André Lénéka and A. Richard, music by MM 
Casimir Baille and Sélim, December 5. 
Mariage de Rapin, one-act sketch, by M. Henri Sebille, August 24. 


NOUVEAUTES. 
Ie Sursis, three-act vaudeville, by MM. André Sylvane and Jean Gascoyne (M. Ratoin), 
December 18. 
Petites Folles, piece, in three acts, by M. Alfred Capus, October 13. 


ODEON. 

Le Danger, three-act comedy, by M. Auguste Arnault, December 1. 

Les Yeux Clos, one-act piece, in verse, drawn from M. Félix Régamey’s Japanese legend by 
M. Michel Carré, with incidental music by M. Charles Malherbe, December 1. 

Avollonide, a version of the “ Io” of Euripides, by the late Leconte de Lisle (at a matinée), 
December 8. 

Plutus of Aristophanes, French adaptation, in three acts, by M. Paul Gavault, music by M. 
Xavier Leroux (at a matinée), December 17. 

L'Heureux Naufrage, an adaptation of the “ Rudens” of Plautus, in three acts, by M. Jean 
Destrem (at a matinée), January 7. 

La Belle-Meére, adapted from Terence by M. Luguet (at a matinée), January 7. 

L’ Etranger, comedy, in four acts, by M. Auguste Germain, January 18. 

Allez, Messieurs ! one-act piece, by M. Tristan Bernard, January 138. 

La Promesse, piece, in three acts, by MM. J. H. Rosny, February 1. 

Pour le Roi, one-act drama, by M. Victor Barrucand, February 1. 

Sous le Joug, piece, in one act, by M. Daniel Riche, February 1. 

Le Chemineau, drama, in five acts, in verse, by M. Jean Richepin, February 16. 

Dia Ans aprés, one-act comedy, by MM. Pierre Veber and Muhlfeld, April 5. 

Trois Ceurs, piece, in one act, by M. Gabriel Mourey, April 5. 

Irréguliers, three-act piece, by MM. Alfred Bonsergent and Charles Simon, May 7. 

Alliance, apropos, in one act, by M. Jean Griselin (291st anniversary of Corneille’s birth) 
June 6. 

Don Juan en Flandre, one-act piece, by MM. Virgile Josz and Louis Dumur, June 24. 

Les Menottes, three-act piece, by M. Maurice Beaubourg, October 1. 

L’ Equilibre, comedy, in two acts, by M. Pierre Soulaine, October 1. 

Alcyoné, one-act piece, in verse, by M. Alphonse Guerin, October 1. 

Richelieu, a prose version of Bulwer Lytton’s play, in five acts and nine scenes, by M. 
Charles Samson, October 14. 

OPERA. 

Messidor, lyrical drama, in four acts and seven scenes, prose libretto by M. Emile Zola, 
music by M. Alfred Bruneau, February 19. 

L’ Etoile, pantomime-ballet, in two acts, scenario by M. Adolphe Aderer and the late Camille 
de Roddaz, music by M. André Wormser, May 31. 

Les Maitres Chanteurs de Nuremberg (Die Meistersinger), Wagner's lyrical comedy, in 
three acts and four scenes, new French version, by M. Alfred Ernst, November 10. 
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OPERA-COMIQUE. 

Kermania, idyl, in three acts, with a prologue, by M. Gheusi, music by M, Camille Erlanger 
February 8. 

Le Vaisseau Fantime (The Flying Dutchman), Wagner's opera, in three acts, French 
translation by M. Charles Nuitter, May 17. 

Le Spahi, lyrical poem, in four acts, drawn from M. Pierre’s Loti’s romance by MM. Louis 
Gallet and André Alexandre, music by M. Louis Lambert, October 18. 

Sapho, lyrical piece, in five acts, drawn from M. Alphonse Daudet’s novel by MM. Henri 
Cain and Berntde, music by M. Jules"Massenet, November 27. 


PALAIS-ROYAL. 
Le Terre-Neuve, three-act comedy, by MM. Alexandre Bisson and Maurice Hennequin, 
February 25. 
Pourquoi ? one-act comedy, by M. André Lénéka, March 15. 
Séance de Nuit, one-act comedy, by M. Georges Feydeau, March 30. 


Les Fétards, piece, in three acts, by MM. Antony Mars and Maurice Hennequin, music by 
M. Victor Roger, October 28. 


PORTE-SAINT-MARTIN. 

Le Colonel Roquebrune, drama, in five acts, by M. Georges Ohnet, December 24. 

La Montagne Enchantée, fantastic piece, in five acts, by MM. Emile Moreau and Albert 
Carré, music by MM. André Messager and Xavier Leroux, April 12. 

La Coupe et les Lévres, lyrical drama, in five acts, drawn from Alfred de Musset’s poem by 
M. Ernest d’Hervilly, music by M. Gustave Canoby (popular opera season, under the 
management of MM. Milliaud), September 13. 

La Mégére Apprivoisée (The Taming of the Shrew), lyrical comedy, in three acts, after 
Shakespeare, by M. Emile Deshays, music by M. Frédéric Le Rey (popular opera season), 
September 17. 

La Mort de Hoche, historical drama, in five acts, by M. Paul Dérouléde, October 5. 

RENAISSANCE. 

Lorenzaccio, drama, in five acts, by Alfred de Musset, arranged by M. Armand d’Artois, 
music by M. Paul Puget, December 3. 

Spiritieme, three-act comedy, by M. Victorien Sardou, February 3. 

Snob, four-act comedy, by M. Gustave Guiches, April 5. 

La Samaritaine, Biblical poem, in three scefies, by M. Edmond Rostand, music by M. 
Gabriel Pierné, April 14. 

La Locandiera, Goldoni’s comedy, in three acts (Eleonora Duse’s season), June 15. 

Il Sogno di un Mattino di Primavera, dramatic poem, in one act, by Signor Gabriele 
d’Annunzio (Eleonora Duse’s season), June 15. 

Cavalleria Rusticana, one-act drama, by Signor Giovanni Verga (Eleonora Duse’s season), 
June 30. 

Service Secret, piece, in four acts, adapted from Mr. William Gillette’s play by M. Pierre 
Decourcelle, October 2. 

REPUBLIQUE. 

Le Voyage de Mistress Robinson, spectacular piece, in five acts, by M. Gaston Marot, 

December 30. 


Le Banquier des Halles, five-act drama, by MM. Jean La Rode and Georges Rolle 
March 18. 


Le Bédtard Rouge, drama, in five acts, by MM. Rodolphe Bringer and Gaston Rennes, 
May 18. 


>» Camelot, five-act drama, by MM. Andry (André Vervoort), Maurey, and Jubin, August 28. 
» P’tit Gars, drama, in five acts, by MM. Fernand Meynet and Madame Marie Geffroy, 
November 25. 
VARIETES. 
Le True de Séraphin, piece, in three acts, by MM. Maurice Desvallitres and Antony Mars, 
December 22. 
Le Pompier de Service, piece, in four acts, by MM. Victor de Cottens and Paul Gavault, 
February 18. 
Paris qui Marche, review, in three acts, by MM. Monréal and Blondeau, October 81. 


VAUDEVILLE. 
La Douloureuse, four-act comedy, by M. Maurice Donnay, February 12. 
Jalouse, comedy, in three acts, by MM. Alexandre Bisson and Leclerc, October 4. 
Mouton, one-act comedy, by MM. Alexandre Bisson and Georges Thurner, November 13. 
L’ Aveu, comedy, in three acts, by M. Lucien Gleize (on a subscription night), November 22. 


Stace Drrections.—Some of the old stage directions were truly absurd for their com- 
prehensiveness. Colman, the younger, mentions a repentant miser in the fifth act of a 
play who is directed to “ lean against the wall and grow generous.” 
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‘ J Cheatrical, Musical, and Equestrian Obituary. 
FROM DECEMBER 1896 TO END OF NOVEMBER 1897. 


Apams, William, Theatrical Business Manager, June 22. 

Apyer, Algernon, Actor, aged 36, February 24. 

Auias, Sarah Anne, Theatrical Costumier, April 11. 

Auiarp, Charles, French Actor, aged 67, January —. 

Auueyn, Hilda, Vocalist, aged 18, March 22. 

Aumar, Joe (De Vere), Gymnast, February 18. 

Anperson, T. J., Stage Manager, August 27. 

Anson, Frank (Piper), Actor, aged 39, March 6. 

Arine, Paul, Poet and Novelist, aged 53, December —. 

ARKELL, Mrs. Rosy (daughter of Tom Robertson, Dramatic Author), aged 28, March 11. 
AxmytaGE, Seul (of the Sisters Armytage), Music-hall Artiste, aged 21, November 9. 
ArnouLp-PLEssy, Madame, French Actress, aged 78, May 30. 

AsprnauL, T. H. (Aspinall Thiodon), Theatre of Arts Proprietor, July 27. 

Aruey, Bertha, Vocalist, October 16. 

Baxer, Mr., Theatrical Entrepreneur (husband of My Fancy, Dancer), aged 41, June 
Bautpwin, Caroline (mother of Annie Baldwin and Mrs. Frank Harvey), December —. 
Bau, Wilfred, Musical Director, aged 49, July 20. 

Barker, John, Roundabout Proprietor, April 12. 

Barnarp, Cecil, Musical Entertainer, aged 31, November 30. 

Barry, Shiel, Actor, aged 55, March 13. 

Bazzin1, Antonio, Italian Composer, aged 78, February 12. 

Beare, Thurley, Bass Vocalist, May 5. 

Beck, Lethbridge, Actor, aged 36, October 1. 

Bensauve, David de (husband of Miss Violet Cameron), aged 45, April —. 

Bery1, Sara (Philips), Actress and Vocalist, August 19. 

Brest, W. T., Organist, aged 71, May --. 

Berry, Henry, Actor (only son of “ Master’ Betty, the English Roscius), a. 77, Feb. 7. 
Buonp1y, Chevalier (Francois de Gravelet), Ropewalker and Acrobat, aged 73, Feb. 22. 
Boone, Lizzie (Mrs. P. L. Rose), Actress and Vocalist 

Bounpy, Alice, Dancer, February 20. 

BourponneL, Jules Alphonse, Circus Manager, July 26. 

Braprorp, Dr. Jacob, Music-hall Director, April — 

Braums, Johannes, Composer, aged 63, April 3. 

BrirTLeBank, William, Lessee of Alexandra Theatre, Sheffield, aged 66, April 8. 
Broveu, Fanny (widow of Barnabas Brough), aged 94, November 23. 

Buckuer, Percy, Actor (husband of Miss Sydney Fairbrother), May 3. 

Bucxsxey, Joe, Minstrel Comedian, October 7. 

Burns, Thomas, High Diver, aged 31, July 7. 

Burton, Charles, Transformation Dancer, aged 68, May 4. 

Burrerworrn, William, Minstrel Manager, aged 72, December 21. 

Caupicorr, Alfred James, Composer, aged 55, October 24. 

Carr, Lucy, English Equestrienne, March 22. 

Carré, Ada (wife of Oscar Carré, Circus Proprietor), aged 27, June 2. 

Castetmary, Armand (Count de Castan), Operatic Vocalist, February 10. 
Curarina, Signor, Circus Proprietor, aged 82, April 13. 

Curvor, Henri, French Dramatic Author, September 18 

Cieec, Tom, Negro Comedian, aged 48, March 19. 

Currton, Ethel, Actress (wife of Herbert Ralland (Randall) ), May 19. 

Cuinton, James, Clarionet Player, aged 43, February 4. 

Compton, Charles (Harrison), Music-hall Comedian, aged 37, August 14. 

Connor, Patrick, Irish Comedian, July 6. 

Coorg, Charles, Actor, August 20. 

Dany, Joseph, French Comedian, aged 57, March 29. 

Day, E. A., Music Publisher, October 2. 

Deane, Henry, Actor, October 26. 

Denzin, Madge (wife of Alec F. Frank), Actress, November 21. 

Dewar, John A., Actor, aged 60, April 24. 
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Dewrynz, Henri, Ballet Master, aged 64, February 9. 

Dorret, William, Composer and Pianist, aged 86, December 12. 

Dorrrinee, Joseph William (father of Ernest, Dollie and Louie Dottridge), a. 78, Dec. 8. 
DowsE, Thomas Edward Fugion, Actor, aged 44, February 9. 

Drew, Mrs. John, American Actress, August 31. 

Eames, Ethelbert Richard, Professional Singer, aged 22, November 29. 
EpetsTEn, Eliza (wife of E. H. Edelsten, Actor), February 2. 

Epmonps, Connie (Priscilla Mary Grant), Actress, aged 29, February 23. 
Enson, Fanny, Actress, February 17. 

Ernest, Charles, Vocalist, June 14. 

Eruto, Maggie (wife of Mr. Fred Stokes), Serio and Dancer, aged 20, May 19. 
Faucon, Cornélie, Operatic Artist, aged 82, February 26. 

Fievp, Benjamin, late Theatrical Manager, August 28. 

Fow er, Eliza (mother of Henry J. Fowler), December 1. 

Francis, James, Actor, aged 67, February 15. 

Frepericks, W. H., Theatrical Manager, May 30. 

Frepericks, William Hamlet, of the Borough Theatre, Stratford, aged 27, May 30. 
Furr, James, Equestrian, October 11. 

Gart1, Agostino, Theatre Proprietor, aged 55, January 14. 

Governor, Félix, Harpist and Composer, aged 79, July —. 

Goprrey, George William, Dramatist, aged 53, April 10. 

Goprrey, Maude (wife of Charles Godfrey, Actor-vocalist), aged 30, April 11. 
GoopHatL, Mathew, Music-hall Artiste, January 12. 

Goopman, Frank, Business Manager, October 28. 

Govurtay, Corbet Ryder, Advertising Contractor and Entrepeneur, aged 50, June 28. 
Granam, Tom, Music-hall Comedian, aged 28, November 28. 

Grey, Marie de (Ellen Washington Preston), Actress, October 21. 

Hamiuton, Rose, Actress and Operatic Vocalist, June 2. 

Harris, Charles, Theatrical Stage Manager, aged 42, February 3. 

Harris, Nelly (Mrs. Horace Sedger), Actress, August 28. 

Hazztewoop, Henry Colin, Theatrical Manager, aged 59, June 1. 

Hermann, Alexander, Conjuror, aged 52, December —. 

Hopason, A. R., Actor, aged 47, December 29. 

Honeson, Albert, Music-hall Stage Manager, February 3. 

Heipsworts, Camilla (of The Holdsworths), Sketch Artiste, aged 43, May 21. 
Hore, Henry Jenner, Violinist (husband of Miss F. Matthews), aged 55, January 2. 
Hupson, Charles, Actor, July 17. 

Hvueues, Harry, Comedian, aged 46. 

Hurtcuinson (Lindford), Gerald, Actor, aged 29, October 31. 

Jackson, George James William, Professor of Music, December 25. 

Jacopson, Dr. Edward, German Farce Writer, aged 60, February —. 

Jones, John Wilton, aged 43, March 1. 

Jovy, Jules, French Comic Vocalist, March 17. 

Kinton, Swaine (Mrs. Balsir Chatterton), Actress, aged 32, March 15. 

Kirtiey (wife of Thomas Kirtley, Lessee of Theatre Royal, West Hartlepool), Sept. 6. 
Korriz, Edith (wife of Ernest Korrie), Music-hall Artiste, December 5. 
Kranske, Violet (Mrs. Ambrose Thorne), aged 28, February 19. 

Kroxop, Franz, German Operatic Baritone, June —. 

Lanatey, Mrs. Will., Music-hall Artiste, aged 53, June 5. 

Laneton, Polly, Music-hall Artiste, December 7. 

Lanotry, Edward (husband of Lily Langtry, Actress), October 12. t 
LAUREL, Lily, Serio-comic, August 27. 

Lawson, Henrietta (wife of Sir Edward Lawson, daughter of Ben Webster), May 25. 
Leaver, John, late Hon. Sec. of Henry Leslie’s Choir, February 13. 

Le Barr, Fanny (wife of Harry Le Barr, Equestrian Comedian), February 11. 
Leren, Miss Marston (Mrs. James Carden), Actress, January 6. 

Le Neve, Marion, Music-hall Artiste, May 6. 

Leopotp, Sid (Whyte), Pantomimist, aged 23, September 17. 

Lerncourt, H. J. (J. H. Lorimer), Actor, aged 41, June 8. 

Lewis, R. B., Theatrical Manager, aged 44, March 14. 

Linpon, Isabel (of the Sisters Lindon), Music-hall Artiste, April 26. 

Lrvearp, Alice, Actress, June 25. 

Locxnart, Alice (wife of Sam Lockhart, Circus Proprietor), aged 41, July 27 
Locxwoop, Ernest Raven, of the Royal Italian Opera, aged 57, April 21. 
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Loore, Charles Harry Gordon (grandson of Charles Kean), aged 20, January 22. 
Lone, John, Manager of Winter Gardens, Southport, April 1. 

Lowrey, Daniel, Music-hall Proprietor, aged 56, August 16. 

Luxmore, Ada (Mrs. Will Evans), Music-hall Artiste, May 13. 

Masor, Tom, Property Master, Surrey Theatre, December —. 

Mavoney, J. W., Theatrical Manager, February 13. 

Marerzex, Max, Impresario, aged 76, May 14. 

Maxtrin, Edward, Music-hall and Theatrical Manager, May 19. 

Mason, Theresa (wife of J. W. Mason, Actor), aged 44, March 29. 

Mason, Joseph B., Actor, aged 67, April 16. 

Marruews, Charles Eli, Actor, aged 60, June 10. 

Maunver, Henry J., Actor, aged 30, February 12. 

Metiuac, Henri, French Dramatic Author, aged 66, July 6. 

Metxor, Mark Moss, Actor, April 15. : 

Mervin, Fred (Charles Marvin), Actor, May 22. 

Mrrrerworzer, Friedrich, Court Actor at Vienna Imperial Theatre, aged 43, Feb. 13. 
Moore, Gerald, Actor, April 14. 

Moreau, Angéle, French Actress, aged 40, March 4. 

Moreton, Lydia (Elizabeth Harriman Potier), Burlesque Actress, July 11. 
Mov tanp, Florence (of the Mouland Family), aged 19, February 10. 

Murray, Thomasina Pringle (w. of W. A. Davis, Lessee Albert Hall, Edin.), a. 27, Dec. 15. 
Neesg, Fred. E. H., Theatre Manager, aged 54, February 13. 

Newman, W. 8S. (of Newman and Downes), Music-hall Comedian, March 10. 
O’Catuan, Thomas (T.-C. Harris), Actor, aged 59, January 3. 

O’Connor, John, Variety and Circus Manager, aged 58, November 29. 

Outives, Tom, Music-hall Artist, aged 38, June 26. 

Ormerop, John, Theatrical Lessee, December 4. 

Payne, Mary Ann Misterson (wife of G. A. Payne, Music-hall Director), aged 47, Aug. 17. 
Putrrs, Charles John, F.S.A., Theatrical Architect, aged 62, May 25. 

Prerce, Frank, Theatre Proprietor, February 22. 

Prron, Elisabeth, French Opera Dancer, aged 50, March —. 

Prirr, Ellen (widow of Charles Pitt, Tragedian), aged 76, November 12. 

Pout, Richard, German Musical Composer, aged 76, December 17. 

Potiin1, Hograth, Operatic Manager, aged 57, November 26. 

Pootx, Vivien (dau. of the late Mrs. Ellen Poole, Music-hall Proprietress), a. 14, Jan. 6. 
Powett, Johnny (of The Powells), Music-hall Artiste, June 1. 

Powe.t, Clara (Eversley), Actress, October 9. 

Prior, George Bertram, Comedian, aged 39, June 30. 

Putnam, Wm. James, Harpist, July 27. 

Rarart (Marx), Al., Acrobat, aged 16, April 22. 

Ravenscrort, Ernest, Theatrical Acting Manager, March 24. 

Reep, Henry Dore, formerly Manager German-Reed Entertainment, aged 56, July 26. 
Reeves, Fanny (Mrs. Elliot Galer), Operatic Vocalist, October 5. 
Reeves-Surrn, George, formerly Manager Brighton Aquarium, aged 67, July 2. 
Revit, Wm. John, Proprietor of Stockport Theatre Royal, September 23. 
Riveway, Elizabeth (widow of Charles Ridgway, Pantomimist), August 25. 
Rienoip, Kate (Mrs. Caroline Mary Hayward), January 28. 

Ritey, John, Manager Métropole, Birkenhead, aged 47, October 29. 

Ritey, William, late Proprietor Cambridge Music Hall, aged 52, February 7. 
Roserts, Charles, Variety and Dramatic Agent, July 6. 

Romarnz, Charles, Pantomimist, December 21. 

Rosa, Madame de, Dancer, August 4. 

Ross, C. H., Dramatic Author, October —. 

Russe.x, Edith (Mrs. Irton), Actress, former Lessee of Sadler’s Wells, a. 27, Aug. 15. 
Ryuey, Charles, Actor and Vocalist, May 14. 

Sr. Joun, Miss J. (wife of J. Dwight), Variety Artiste), May 26. 

Satis, Rodolphe, late Proprietor of Chat Noir, Paris, March 20. 

Saxvini, Alexander, Italian Actor, December 22. 

Scanuan, James C., Actor and Stage Manager, January 11. 

Scuuiy, Tim (of Scully and Morrell), Music-hall Artiste, August 22. 

Sepewicx, Amy (Mrs. Charles Goostry), Actress, aged 67, November 7. 
Sennett, Thomas, Actor, aged 54, March 19. 

Srncriarr, Nellie, Actress, May 13. 

Smauiwoop, William, Composer, August 6. 
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Spark, Dr. William, Organist, aged 71, June 16. 

Spears, Anna Maria (wife of Tom Spears, Music-hall Comedian), January 17. 
Sracey, Alexander, Theatre Proprietor, aged 63, January 13. 

Sraeno, Alberto, Italian Tenor, April 26. 

Sravunton, Ella (Elizabeth Ann Nye), Actress, aged 57, December 2. 

Sreyne, Charles, Actor, aged 65, October 6. 

Srrincer, Richard, Theatrical Manager, aged 78, October 6. 

Sruart, Maggie (daughter of Barry Stuart), Actress, aged 23, January 22. 
Suttivan, John Amory, Actor (son of Barry Sullivan), September 20. 
Sumner, Reginald (Dolman), late Manager of Brighton Aquarium, aged 46, June 26. 
Tauion, Annie (wife of William Tallon, Actor), January 6. 

Tearte, George (father of Osmond Tearle), aged 73, December 25. 

Tepper, Aynscomb, Actor, aged 38, November 25. 

Terry, Mrs. Ellen (wife of Edward Terry, Actor), February 26. 

Tryney, Henry James, Conductor and Pianist, aged 50, December 8. 

Trrman, Mrs. 8. A., Proprietress Theatre Royal, Darlington, aged 54, July 2. 
Tomxiys, Robert, Proprietor of Queen’s Hall, Reading, February 7. 

Tussaup, Dorothy Allen, January 19. 

Uxen, Henry, late part Proprietor of South London Palace, aged 37, September 2. 
Vere, Fred. R. (Frederick Vere Podmore), Actor, November 26. 

Votuatre, Harry, Actor, aged 42, March 26. 

We1cHeE.L, Christopher William, Music-hall Manager, February 11. 

Wuire, Jenny, Burlesque Actress, March 3. 

Wurre, Charles, Coloured Comedian, August 31. 

Witu1ams, Mrs. Ruth, Waxwork Proprietress, aged 85, November 28. 
Wriu1aMs, Nelly (Ellen Maria Watson), Actress, June 23. 

Woxrter, Charlotte, Austrian Tragic Actress, June 12. 

Wvart, Frances, Actress, May 20. 

Wynne, Edith (Mrs. Agabeg), Ballad Vocalist, aged 55, January 24. 

Younger, William, Actor and Author, aged 39, January 2. 


PAYMENT FOR ADVERTISEMENTS.—Managers whose half columns of advertisements in 
the daily papers have become an enormous charge on the weekly receipts, may look back 
wistfully to the days of Garrick and Sheridan, where, among other “ palmy” things enjoyed, 
was the luxury of being paid by the newspapers for the privilege of inserting the theatrical 
announcements. Covent Garden received from the Public Advertiser £64, Drury Lane 
nearly the same, and each theatre besides enjoyed £200 a year from all the newspapers col- 
lectively for accounts of the new plays. The bringer of an early playbill usually received 
half-a-crown, just as the speedy bearer of a reporter’s packet is rewarded. 


A Srruation SpoiLep.—There is a peculiar sense of burlesque produced, which is indeed 
almost unique, when anything ludicrous arises in a tragic situation on the stage. Nothing 
produces so much genuine enjoyment. One hot night, at a country theatre, when playing 
Lady Macbeth, Mrs. Siddons was parched with thirst, and the manager sent for a pot of 
porter. She was in the midst of the great sleeping scene, when he returned. A general 
hush. He asked where she was, and in reply a scene-shifter pointed to her on the stage. 
The boy with the foaming pot in his hand coolly walked on and presented it to her. In vain 
she haughtily waved him away with “her grand manner.” The people at the wing stamped 
and beckoned, and at last, amid roars and shrieks of laughter, he was got off the stage. 
The “ theatre cat” has often been seen to make its way on to the scene during the last few 
months at the London theatres, and invariably chooses some awkward moment such as a 
declaration of love, a dying agony, for itsentrance. The leading comedian does not produce 
such a roar as this four-footed player. 


AGE or Actors.—There is certainly something remarkable in the longevity of actors. It 
might reasonably be assumed that the hard work coming at the close of the day, the strain 
on the lungs, and the mental exertion, would tend to a speedy wearing out the system, 
Dr. Clarke Russell has collected many instances of old age in actors. Wilks lived to 88; 
Mrs. Clive, Beard, Betterton, Réeeley to 75; Murphy, Jack Johnstone, King, Vining, and 
Wallack to 78. Dowton reached 88, Colley Cibber 86, Yates 97, Macklin to some years over 
100! Mrs. Glover was 68, Garrick 65, Harley 72, Liston 69, Pope and Quin 73. This list 
might be vastly extended. Miss Farren, Munden, Mrs. Siddons, Mrs. Hartley, Wewitzer, 
Quick, Mrs. Mattocks, Bensley, Tate Wilkinson, Mrs. Crawford, Mrs. Abington, Moody,, 
Charles Kemble, Charles Young, Mrs. Glover, Richard Jones, Mrs. Bartley, Charles Mackay, 
Farren, Hartley, Vandenhoff, Lady Becher, Paul Bedford, were all septuagenarians. To 
these may be added the names of Buckstone, Webster, Phelps, Macready, Mathews. The 
Law and the Stage are certainly the most healthy and most hard-working of professions. 
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THEATRES IN THE 


Anercorn—Jubilee Hall, Company. 
ArnerpanE—Empire Theatre. 

New Theatre, Mr. Evans’ Company. 

AznerpDEEN —Her Majesty’s, R. Arthur 
Company. 

Aperystwith—Pareezer Hall, 
Pareezer. 

Royal Pier, Pavilion Company. 
Accrineton—Prince’s, Mr. J. B. Ormerod. 
A.tprersuot—Theatre Royal, C. Sounes. 
Asnixavon-—Miners’ Theatre, W. Todd. 
Asuton - UNDER-Lyne — Theatre Royal, 

C. E. Revill. 
ArrercLirrE—Theatre Royal, North of 

England Theatres Corporation, Ltd. 
Aston—Theatre Royal, Chas. Barnard. 
Ayn—Theatre Royal, Pierce and Bolton. 
Bacur — Royal Court Theatre, John 

Walters. 
Barnstey-—Royal, Company. 

Public Hall, Corporation. 

Barrow-tn-Furness — Royalty 
Hugh Robertson. 
Baru—Royal, William Lewis. 
Bartey—New Theatre Royal, Fred Cooke. 

Brprorp—Corn Exchange, Corporation. 
Be.rast—Royal, Messrs. Warden. 

Grand Opera House, Messrs. Warden. 
Betrer—Public Hall, Joseph Pym. 
Berwick-on-TwEEp—Queen’s Rooms. 
Brtston—Theatre Royal, Hy. Battersby. 
BrrkENHEAD—Royal, P. J. Singleton. 

Theatre Métropdle, Ellis Brommall, jr. 
Birmincuam—Royal, C. Dornton. 

Prince of Wales’s, Captain Rodgers. 

Grand Theatre, J. W. Turner. 

Queen’s Theatre, Clarence Sounes. 

Coutts’s Theatre, William Coutts. 
Bisnor AuckLanp—Eden Theatre, Wallace 

Davidson. 
Biackpurn—Royal, Harry Yorke. 

Prince’s, E. H. Page. 

Lyceum. 

Buackroo.—Her Majesty’s Opera House, 
C. R. Brighten. 

Grand, T. Sergenson. 

Buyrx— Royal, A. Jefferson. 

Bouron—Royal, Company. 

Bootte— Muncaster, Messrs. Pennington. 

Boscompe—Grand Theatre, A. Beckett. 

Bostron—Shodfriar Hall, Mr. Bartol Storr. 

BovurnemovutH—Theatre Royal, Morell 
and Mouillot. 

Braprorp—Royal, John Hart. 

Prince’s Theatre, H. Pullan. 
BripiiIncton—Victoria Rooms, Council. 

Spa Theatre, Company. 

Briertey Hr..—NewTheatre, W.Gillespie. 
Bricuton—Royal, H. Cecil Beryl. 

Gaiety, Lionel Ellis. 

Eden, F. Trussell. 

Aquarium Theatre, Company. 


Herr B. 


Theatre, 


UNITEO KINGDOM. 


Bristot—Prince’s Theatre, J. M. Chute. 
Royal, Ernest Carpenter. 
Bromuiey, Kenr—Grand, W. Morton. 
Burniey —Gaiety Theatre, T. Culeen. 
Victoria Opera House, W. C. Horner. 
Burstem — New Wedgwood Theatre 
Stuart and Hall. 
Burron-on-Trent—St. George’s Theatre, 
John Wood. 


_ Bury—Theatre Royal, Company. 


Bury Sr. Epmunps—Theatre Royal, C. H. 
Nunn. 

Capoxron—Royal, J. Preston Vasey. 

Campripce —New Theatre, W. B. Redfern. 

Canrernury—Theatre Royal, E. Graham 
Falcon. 

Carpirr—Royal, Mrs. E. Fletcher. 

Grand Theatre, Clarence Sounes. 
CartisLe—Her Majesty’s, Milton Bode. 
CasrLerorp —-Theatre Royal, C. Gadsby. 
CuatHam—Opera House, Miss 8S. Thorne. 
Cuetmsrorp—Corn Exchange, Company. 
CuHELTENHAM - Opera House, Company. 
Curster—Royalty, J. W. Carter. 
CuEsTER-LE-STREET — Queen’s 

Lawrence Daly. 
CHESTERYIELD—Royal, North of England 
Theatre Corporation. 
Cuor.tey, Laxcs.—Grand Theatre, Geo. 
Testo Sante. 
Ciacron-on-Sea-—Operetta House, F. A. 
Scudamore. 
CieeTHorres—Alexandra, Company. 
Coicuester — Royal, Charles Macdona. 
Cotne—Theatre Royal, Gerald Harding. 
Consert—-New Theatre, H. Robertson. 
Cork —Opera House, Company. 
Coventry —Opera House, W. Bennett. 
Craptey Heata—Royal, J. Morton. 
Crewr—Lyceum, Edward Darbey. 
Crook —Theatre. 
Croypon—Grand T., George Edwardes. 

Public Hall, W. H. Pusey. 
Daritincton—Royal, Tom Jennings. 
Danwen—Royal, J. R. Horrocks. 

Dersy —Grand Theatre, F. W. Purcell. 

Devonport. -Métropdle, Mr. A. Carlton. 

Dewssury — Royal, Northern Theatre 
Company. 

Doncaster Royal Opera House, J. W. 
Chapman. 

Doveras ~Grand, A. Hemming. 

Dover — Tivoli, Company. 

Dusiiws—Gaiety, M. Gunn. 

Lyric Hall, C. Hoyland. 

Queen’s, E. Jones. 

Leinster Hall, M. Gunn. 

Royal, Morrell and Mouillot. 
DupLtey—Colosseum, J. Maurice Clement. 
Dumrries—Theatre Royal, W. E. Potts. 
Dunpre—Her Majesty’s, R. Arthur Com- 

pany. 


Theatre, 
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DunstTanLe—Corn Exchange. 
Eastnourne—Royal: Mr. Creber. 
Devonshire Park, A. Standen Triggs. 
Epinsurch—Lyceum, Howard & Wynd- 
ham, Lim. 
Royal, Howard & Wyndham, Lim. 
Pavilion, Company. 
EpmMonton—Theatre Royal, C. Bowman. 


EnrteLp>—Bycullah Atheneum, Secretary. | 


EixeTen—Theatre Royal, F. Pollard. 
FrernpaLe—New Tudor Hall, Mr. Richards. 
FotkrestoneE—Pleasure Gardens Theatre, 
H. W. Rowland. 
GatnsporouGH— Royal Albert, R. Kirk. 
Garston—Theatre Royal, D. Barnard. 
GarresHEAD-oN-TynE—Métropdle Theatre, 
Newcastle and Gateshead Theatres, 
Ltd. 
Guiascow—Royalty, Howard and Wynd- 
ham, Lim. 
Theatre Royal, Howard & Wyndham, 
Lim. 
Princess’s, R. Waldon. 
Grand, Ernest Stevens. 
Métrépole, Weldon Watts. 
Queen’s, Fred. Cooke. 
GuiovucrsteR- Royal, Robert Burge. 
Royal Albert, C. W. Poole. 
Goore—Royal, C. Bromley. 
GrantHam— Theatre Royal, Company. 
Gr. Yarmoutna—Royal, J. W. Nightingale. 
Aquarium, J. W. Nightingale. 
GreEenock—Royal, Alexr. Wright. 
Griuspy— Prince of Wales’s, H. J. Curry. 
Gurrnsey—St. Julian’s Hall, W. Rousby. 
Hauirax—Grand, Northern Theatres Co. 
Royal, Northern Theatres Company. 
Haniex— Royal, C. G.& G. F. Elphinstone. 
Harrogate — Spa Theatre, H. W. Hay- 
ward, 
Hartiepoon (West)—Royal, T. Kirtley. 
Alhambra, R. Thornton. 
Hastrxes— Gaiety, Company. 
Hesrurn— Grand, Weldon, Watts & Co. 
Hererorp — Theatre Royal, W. Gomersal. 
Drili Hall. 
Hoyianp— Prince’s, W. Ottley. 
HvuppersrreLp— Royal, Northern Theatres 
Company, Ltd. 
Hutt—Royal, W. Morton. 
Grand, Company. 
Hypr— Royal, Company. 


ILkEston—-Theatre Royai, Leonard Vidal. | 


Inverness— Royal, Cameron Burgess. 
Ipswich —Lyceum Theatre, W. G. Fisk. 


Jarrow-on-'l'yNe—Royal,Hugh Robertson. | 


Jersey— Royal, Wybert Rousby. 

Kr1gHLEyY—Queen’s, E. Darbey. 

KippERMiInsTER — Theatre Royal, Mrs. 

A. G. Carte. 

Kino’s Lynn—Theatre Royal, R. Wardale. 

Lancaster—-Athenwum, H. Wilkinson. 

Leamincton— Royal, Henry Dundas. 
New Assembly Rooms, A. White. 


‘ 


Lreeps—Grand, John Hart. 
Royal, Walter Reynolds. 
People’s, W. Reynolds. 


| Lercester—Royal Opera House, J. A. 


Winstanley. 
Royal, W. Revill. 


| Lerco—Theatre Royal, J. Dewhurst. 


Letrx—Princess’s, Julian Malvern. 
LicurreLp— St. James’s Hall, Herbert 
Larkin. 
Lrmertck—Royal, R. Fogerty. 
Lixcotn—Theatre Royal, Rass Challis. 
Masonic Theatre. 

Liverroot —Court, Robert Arthur 
Theatres Company Limited. 
Prince of Wales’s, H. B. Nelson. 

Shakespeare, Ellis Brammall, junr. 
Rotunda, Company. 
Grand Opera House, Messrs. Elliston 
and Machin. 
Adelphi, F. Wilson. 
Lyric, H. C. Arnold. 
Beaufort, Kyrle Society. 
LianpupNo—Riviere’s New Opera House, 
W. H. Leeman. 
LuaneLtity— Royalty Theatre, Company. 
Atheneum Hall, Mr. Boulton. 
Lonpon— Adelphi, A. and 8. Gatti. 
Alexandra, F. W. Purcell. 
Avenue, Charles Hawtrey. 
Borough Theatre, Stratford, A. 
Fredericks. 
Britannia, Mrs. 8. Lane. 
Brixton Theatre, C. Rider Noble. 
Broadway Theatre, Deptford, Miss 
Cissy Grahame. 
Comedy, Charles Hawtrey. 
Coronet, E. G. Saunders. 
Court, Arthur Chudleigh. 
Covent Garden. 
Criterion, Chas. Wyndham. 
Daly’s Theatre, A. Daly. 
Drury Lane, Company. 
Duke of York’s, Charles Frohman 
Elephant and Castle, Mr. D’Esterre. 
Gaiety, Company. 
Garrick, H. T. Brickwell. 
Globe, John Hare. 
Grand, Fulham, A. F. Henderson. 
Grand, Islington, Company. 
Haymarket, Frederick Harrison. 
Her Majesty’s, Mr. Beerbohm Tree. 
Imperial, Oswald Brand. 
Kilburn, Royal, Morrell & Mouillot. 
Lyceum, Sir Henry Irving. 
Lyric, W. Greet. 
Lyric, Ealing, T. J. Phillips. 
Lyric,Hammersmith,A.Phillips &Son. 
Métropdle Theatre, Camberwell, 
Company. 
Morton’s, Greenwich, W. Morton. 
Novelty Theatre, W. 8. Penley. 
Olympic. 
Opera Comique. 
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Lonpon — con. 

Parkhurst, Holloway, James Perfect. 

Pavilion, Company. 

Prince of Wales’s, Edgar Bruce. 

Princess’s, Albert Gilmer. 

Queen's, Crouch End, Morell 
Mouillot. 

Royalty, Kate Santley. 

St. James’s, George Alexander. 

Savoy, D’Oyly Carte. 

Shaftesbury, Williamson & Musgrove. 

Shakespeare Theatre, Clapham Jn., 
Machin, Bennett and Bennett. 

Standard, Mrs. A. Melville. 

Strand, J. 8S. Clarke. 

Stratford Theatre Royal,A.Fredericks. 

Surrey, George Conquest. 

Terry’s Theatre, Edward Terry. 

Vaudeville, A. and S. Gatti. 

Victoria Theatre, Bayswater. 

West London Theatre, Bailey & Oliver 


and 


Royal Aquarium, Company. 

Crystal Palace, Company. 

St. George's Hall. 

Prince's Hall. 

Ladbroke Hall, Notting Hill. 

Kingston-on-Thames County, P. Davey. 

Richmond Theatre Royal, F, ©, Mouflet. 

Battersea, Queen's. 

Balham Assembly Rooms, J. H. Beare. 

LonponpERRyY— Opera House, Company. 

Lone Eaton—Lyceum, Mr. Taylor. 

Loneron—Queen’s Theatre, Company. 

LovenroroucH—New Theatre, Mrs. Kate 
Howard. 

Town Hall, Corporation. 
Lowrstort—Marina, Frank Curzon. 
Luron—Town Hall, Corporation. 
MaccLesFreLp— Royal, Miss Violet E. Greg. 
Mamensreap—Grand Hall. 
Marpstone—Corn Exchange. 
MancnesterR—Prince’s, R. Courtneidge. 

Royal, A. D. Corry. 

Comedy, J. Pitt Hardacre. 

Queen’s, R. Flanagan. 

St. James’s Theatre, R. Flanagan. 

Royal Osborne, W. H. Broadhead. 
Marcu—Public Hall Theatre, J. Colling- 

wood. 
Marcate—Royal, Miss Sarah Thorne. 
Mertruyr Typri.—Theatre Royal, Will 
Smithson. 

Mexnoroven (Yorks)—Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre, Mrs. T. C. Livesey. 
Mipp.LesporovcH—Royal, Middlesborough 

Theatres, Limited. 
MippietTon -Theatre Royal, J. Morgan. 
Nreatu—Assembly Rooms Theatre, J. W. 
Robinson. 

Nretson—Grand Theatre, John Barker. 
NewcastLe-upon-Tyne—Royal, R. Arthur 
Theatres Company, Limited. 

Tyne, Howard & Wyndham, Ltd. 

Grand, Newcastle and Gateshead 

Theatres, Limited. 


| New Swinpon—-G.W.R. 
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NEwcastLE-upon-Tyne — Amphitheatre, 
Fred Gould. 

Palace Theatre, Company. 
Newmarket—Public Hall, 8. J. Ennion. 
Newport (Mon.)—Lyceum, C. Sounes. 
Mechanics’ 

stitute, J. T. Storer. 
NortHampton—-Opera House, T. P. 
Dorman. 
Nortu Suretps—Royal, A. Jefferson. 
Norruwich—Central Theatre, Mrs. B. 
Golden. 


In- 


| Norwicu—Royal, Fred. Morgan. 


Norrmenam-— Royal, R. Arthur Company. 
Grand, J. B. Mulholland. 
Nuneaton—Theatre Royal. 
O.pHam—Royal, Northern Theatre Com- 
pany, Ltd. 
Colosseum, Dottridge and Longden. 
Empire, Joseph Platt. 
OprnsHAw—Harte’s Theatre, Geo. Pybus. 


Oxrorp—New Theatre, Company. 


Constitutional Hall, O. L. Baron. 
Patstey—Paisley Theatre, J. H. Savile. 


| Peckxnam—Public Hall, W. L. Dowton. 
| Pertra—City Hall. 


| Perersorovgu—Theatre Royal,A.Darville 


Vernon. 


| Prymovura —Royal, C. F. Williams. 


Grand Theatre, H. E. Reed. 
Pontypripp—Royal Clarence, Trenchard 
and Jones. 


PortsmoutH—Royal, J. W. Boughton. 


Prince’s, J. W. Boughton. 
Preston—Royal, Wm. Johnson. 

Prince’s, Sawyer and Holderness. 
Ramscate—Amphitheatre, J. D. Hunter. 


| Rawrrnstatt—Colosseum, Jno. Barker. 


Reapinc —County Theatre, Milton Bode. 
Ruyt—Operetta House, Hubert O’Grady. 
Grand Pavilion, F. Geary. 
RocupaLe — Royal, Northern Theatres 
Company, Limited. 
Romrorp - Corn Exchange. 
RornernamM — Royal, North of England 
Theatre Corporation, Limited. 
Rvuesy—Town Hall, Company. 
Runcorn—Royal, H. W. Caddick. 
Public Hall, Company. 
Rype - Theatre Royal. 
Sr. Anpan’s—County Hall, A. Rowden. 
Sr. Anprews, Firr, N.B.— Volunteer 
Hall, J. and G. Jones. 
Sr. Heten’s—Royal, Wallace Revill. 
Satrorp—Prince of Wales’s, E.B. Goulden. 
Regent Theatre, Hardie Von Leer and 
Gordyn. 


| Satissurny—CountyHall,Mr.A. Whitehead. 


ScarBorouGH — Aquarium, W. Morgan. 
Theatre Royal, N. Mayhew. 
Londesborough, Messrs. Waddington. 

Sranam Harsour—Royal, A. C. Harrison. 
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SuerrreLp—Royal, Wallace Revill. 
Alexandra Theatre, Company. 
Lyceum Theatre; Company. 

Surewssury— Royal, Mr. W. H. Maddox. 

SirrmGpourne— Town Hall. 

Smetuwick—New Theatre Royal 
Barnard. 

SourHampron—Prince of Wales’s, Messrs. 

Gordon and Plowman. 
SourHEND-on-Sea—Empire, Fred Marlow. 
Sournport—Opera House. 

Winter Gardens, A. S. Dean. 

Sourn Sxretps— Royal, Mr. L. M. Snow- 

don. 

Spennymoon—CambridgeTheatre,Harding 

Thomas. 

Srarrorp—Lyceum, Tully and Cartmell. 

Statyprripce —Grand, Perey Warlow. 

Srockrort—Royal, Charles Revill. 

Srockton-on-TrEs — Royal, Morell, 

Mouillot, & Watts. 

Exchange Hall, E. H. Dodgson. 

Sroxr-on-Trent—New Crown, Crichton 

and Carlton. 

Strourspripce—Alhambra, Mrs. Patch. 
Town Hall. 

Srratrorp-on-Avon —Memorial Theatre. 

Srroup—Subscription Rooms, 8. J. Dud- 

bridge. 

Supsury — Victoria Hall, Company. 

SunpERLAND —Avenue, Chas. E. Machin. 
Theatre Royal, C. E. Machin. 

Swansea—New Theatre, A. Melville. 
Royal Opera House. 

Grand, Morell and Mouillot. 


, Chas. 


Tre1cnmourn — Assembly Rooms, H. A. 
M‘Bryde. 

Ton y Panpy—Royal, Arthur Carlton. 

Torquay—Theatre Royal, R. Smerdon. 

TrowprinGgeE—Town Hall, T. 8S. Hill. 

WaxerreLp—Opera House, B. Sherwood. 

Watsatt—St. George’s Theatre, Haldane 
Crichton. 

Grand Theatre, W. H. Westwood. 
Wa.isenp--Royalty, W. Cawthorn. 
Wattnuamstow — Victoria Theatre, Mr. 

Warwick Buckland. 
Warkincron——Court, Milton, Johnson, and 
Potter. 
Theatre Royal, Milton, Johnson, and 
Potter. 
Warterrorp—Theatre Royal, Corporation. 
Wepnesspury—Theatre Royal, Company. 
West Bromwicn Royal, J. Page Moore. 
Weston-sureR-Mare — Victoria Hall, 
Company. 
Wexrorp—Theatre Royal, Jas. Sinnott. 
Weymouta—Jubilee Hall, E. Wheeler. 
Wrpnes---Alexandra, Messrs. Kiddie. 
Wiean—Court, Jno. Worswick. 

Theatre Royal, H. J. Worswick. 
Winsiepon —Drill Hall. 
Winpsor—Theatre Royal. 
WotverHampron—Grand, E. H. Bull, 

Star, Mrs. H. C. Hazlewood. 
Wootwicn—Royal Artillery Theatre. 
Worcester—Royal, W. Gomersal. 
Wortninc —Theatre Royal, L. 8. Palmer. 
York—Royal, Messrs. Waddington. 


MUSIC HALLS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


AprerpEEN—Alhambra, Livermore Bros. 
Asnton—Tivoli. 
Harte’s Palace. 
Cropper’s Varieties, G. H. Cropver. 
ArrercLirre—Alhambra, J. Macanaghten. 
Bijou—C. Parkin. 
Barrnow-1n-Furness—Empire, R. Hall. 
Star, Robert Bell. 
Bats —Lyric, F. J. Holmes. 
Betrast—Alhambra, W. J. Ashcroft. 
Empire, Company. 
Brrkenneap—Argyle, D. J. Clarke. 
BrruincHamM—Empire, Mossand Thornton. 
Gaiety, Company. 
Ladywood Palace, J. H. Cruise. 
Bracksurn—Lyceum, E. H. Page. 
Exchange Hall Company 
BiackpooL—Winter Gardens, Company. 
Bourton — Grand Theatre of Varieties, 
Company. 
Braprorp — People’s Palace, Livermore 
Bros. 


Bripiineton-—People’s Palave,W.Morgan. 
Bricuton—Alhambra, Company. 

Empire, Company. 

West Pier Pavilion and Royal Pavilion. 
Bristo.—Tivoli, Company. 

People’s Palace, Livermore Bros. 

Empire, E. Leon. 
BurnteEy—Empire, Company. 
Carpirr——Empire, Company. 

Panopticon, Company. 

Philharmonic, O. Stoll. 
CuatHamM—Barnard’s, L. Barnard. 

Gaiety, Wilton Ford. 
CorcuEesteR—Gaiety Palace, J. P. Gill. 
Corxk—Palace, Frank O’Connell. 
Coventry—Zaro’s Varieties. 
Croypon—National Palace, Company. 

Empire, Company. 
Drersy—Palace, Seymour and Athol. 
Dewssury—Harte’s Amphitheatre, Hellis 

Bros. 
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Doncastern—Empire Palace, Wm. Timlin. , 


Dover—Cheever’s Palace, Joe Cheevers. 
Dusiis—Empire, Frank Allen. 
Mechanics, Mrs. H. Glenville. 
Rotunda, Mr. Fitzgerald. 
Savoy, F. Ponsford Dean. 


Dunprx — People’s Palace, Livermore Bros. | 


Eastpourne — Pier 
Sawdie. 
Empire, A. Lewis. 

Eprnpureu--Empire, H. E. Moss. 
Operetta House, H. E. Moss. 

FarnporovGH — North Camp Varieties,Geo. 

Thomas. 
GatesHEap—Queen’s Palace of Varieties, 
Mr. Weldon Watts. 
Guiascow —Gaiety, Company. 
Britannia, A. Hubner. 
People’s Palace. 
Gravesenp —Grand Varieties. 
Great Grimspy—Theatre Royal, C. Wool- 
house. 
Empire. 
Golden Fleece. 

Hauirax —Oddfellows’ Hall, F. Walton. 
Royal Varieties, Frank Harcourt. 

Haney —Grand Circus. 

Empire, Company. 

Hasrines —-Pier Pavilion, J. D. Hunter. 
Public Hall, Company. 

Pavilion, West Pier, G. H. Cavill. 

Hovpensrieip — Rowley’s, Northern Thea- 

tres Company, Limited. 

Huii—Alhambra Palace, Company. 
Empire, H. T. Downs. 

Palace, Moss and Thornton, Coy. 

ILkeston—- Queen’s Palace, Joe Richards. 
Poplar, G. W. Howard. 

Ke1cuiey—Mechanies, O. L. Denby. 
Oddfellows, Mrs. Scott. 

Burlington, G. Scaife. 

Krxo’s Lynn—Atheneum, F. J. Miles. 
St. James’s Hall, G. N. Bridges. 

Lereps—Princess’s, C. Weldon. 

City Varieties, T. H. Dunford. 
Coliseum, Company. 
Tivoli, Company. 

Leicestern—Empire, Reeves and Verdo. 

Floral Hall, J. H. Clarke. 
Tivoli, Company. 

Lrverroot —Haymarket, F. Willmott. 
Park Palace, J. Kiernan. 
Westminster, M. Montgomery. 
Paddington, J. Kiernan. 

Parthenon, Geo. Atkinson. 
Roscommon, J. Hargreaves. 
Royal Palace, M. Montgomery. 
Star, Company. 

Tivoli, J. Kiernan. 

Empire, Company. 

St. James’s. 

Lonpon—Alhambra, Company. 
Albert, Charles Relf. 

Arches, Messrs. Gatti. 


Pavilion, George 


Bedford, Tom Maltby. 
Cambridge, Company. 
Canterbury, Company. 
Collins’s, Richards, Burney, & Co. 
Empire, Company. 
Foresters’, G. H. Macdermott. 
Gatti’s, Messrs. Gatti. 
Grand Hall, Clapham, Company. 
Hammersmith, J. C. Coe. 
London Pavilion, Company. 
London, E. 8S. Barnes. 
Marylebone, Ed. Hart. 
Metropolitan, Henri Gros. 
Middlesex, J. L. Graydon. 
Oxford, Company. 
Palace of Varieties, Company. 
Paragon, Company. 
Parthenon, Greenwich, A. A. Hurley. 
People’s Empire, T. H. North. 
People’s, Peckham. 
Queen’s, Poplar, Maltby, Wickes & Co. 
Royal, Mr. John Brill. 
Sadler’s Wells, Geo. E. Belmont. 
Sebricht, G. English. 
South London, Company. 

* Standard, T. 8. Dickie. 
Star, J. Hart. 
Tivoli, Company. 
Varieties, Hoxton, G. H. Macdermott. 
Victoria Coffee Palace, Company. 
Washington, R. Rhodes. 


Macciesrretp—Drill Hall, Mr. Stewart. 
Mancuester —Palace, Company. 
Grand, E. H. Jones. 
Tivoli, Company. 
Hall-by-the-Sea. 
MippLesproven 
Empire. 


Manoate 
Oxford Palace. 


Morecamne— Winter Gardens. 
Pier. 
West End Pier. 
The Lyric. 
Moriey—Victoria Music Hall, C. Brown. 


New Bricuton —Palace, C. Gray Smith. 
Tower Grounds, John Hollingshead. 
NewcastLe-on-Tyne — Empire Varieties, 
Company. 
Palace Theatre, Company. 
Vaudeville, Engel & Company. 
Olympia, Company. 
Newcastie, Starrs. — Talbot, 
Gaskin. 
Newport, Mon.—Empire, Company. 
Norrsaampron —Empire, J. T. Marsh. 
Norwich —Empire Palace, Dr. Walford 
Bodie. 
Bank Plain, Geo. Burrell. 
Norrmsenam—The Palace, Carl Brennir. 
Victoria Hall, E. B. Cox. 


O.tppury—Museum Theatre. 


Lewis 
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O.pHam—Gaiety, Ball and Heywood. 
Patstey—Royal Empire, W. Kean. 
PerersorovucH—Grand Assembly Hall. 
PiymoutH—St. James’s. 

People’s Palace, Messrs. Livermore. 

Palace, Messrs: Livermore. 
Pontypripp—Empire, Jack Davies. 
PortsmoutH— Empire Palace, Company. 

People’s, Mr. F. Pearce. 

St. James’s Hall. 
Ramseate-—Marina, Company. 
Rocupate— Circus of Varieties, Messrs. 

Smith, Lee, and Hargreaves. 
Rornersam— Drill Hall. 
Satrorp—Bridge Music Hall, Peter Kelly. 
L. & N. W. Hotel Concert Hall, Mrs. 
8. A. Higham. 
Hewen’s — People’s Palace, 


Sr. Thos. 
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| SHeernNEess—Criterion, J. Kennedy. 
| SHEFFIELD—Empire, Company. 
Grand Music Hall, Frank Mac- 
naghten. 
Sureips (South)—Thornton’s, Allen and 
Barrow. 

Sournampton—York Pavilion. 
Philharmonic, W. Burrough Hill. 
Empire, Company. 

Srockrort — Grand. 

Srocxton-on-Tees—Grand, A. Smithfield. 

SunpERLAND—People’s Palace, Livermore 

Bros. 

Swansea—Empire, Company. 

WakerreLp—Empire, B. Sherwood. 

Watsatt—Earl Grey, Mrs. R. Madeley. 

Wurirsny— West Cliff Saloon, Hy. Walker. 

Wican—Empire Palace, Albert Fayor. 


Boardman. 
Sanpeate—Alhambra, John Maltby. 


Wootwicu—Barnard’s, S. Barnard. 
Yorx—Victoria Hall. 


SKATING ON THE StaGE.—The device of skating on the stage was lately introduced 
in Meyerbeer’s “ L’Etoile du Nord,” and made the “ Pas de Patineurs” and such things the 
rage. As is well known, little wheels are attached to the foot, on which the skater glides 
through nearly all the curvetings and gyrations that would be feasible on ice. This art, 
however, was practised on the public stage more than a hundred years ago; and a brother 
of Giordani’s, who was a dancer, often added this feat to the attractions chosen for his 
benefit at the theatre in Dublin, which wore the racy name of “Smock Alley.” He, however, 
used the ordinary skates, and a number of serpentine grooves were cut lightly on the boards, 
the course of which the artist followed. 


A Mistaxe.—One night at the Dublin theatre, Digges, when playing Hamlet, burst a 
blood-vessel. With the permission of the audience, “ She Stoops to Conquer” was promptly 
substituted, the comedy performers happening to be in the house at the time. A country 
gentleman, who had come up especially to see Digges in his great part, had gone out for 
some refreshment, having left just as Hamlet parted with the ghost. On his speedy return, 
he saw a convivial scene going on, with a chorus and laughter and jocular remarks. He 
was so bewildered that he first fancied that he had mistaken his road, and gone to the other 
theatre; then that this was some revised version of the piece, he not being very deeply read 
in Shakespeare. It was some time before he discovered the truth. 

Barry's Patruos.—The descriptions left of the effect produced by the old actors in 
Shakespeare’s plays show that the art of acting is lost, or that audiences have not the same 
interest and nice intelligence. Thus when Barry gave the passage, in Othello, “I'll tear her 
all to pieces,” his muscles were seen to stiffen, the veins to distend, and finally a great 
burst of passion bore down all before it. Women were heard shrieking with terror, and 
men shouting. Instead of blustering out “Oh, Desdemona, away, away!" he would look 
a few seconds in Desdemona’s face, “as if to read her feelings and disprove his suspicions,” 
then turning away as the adverse conviction gathered in his heart, he spoke falteringly, and 
gushed into tears. He always received a eful compliment for his speech to the Senate, 
besides the three rounds of applause which greeted it. For when the Duke observed, “I 
think this tale would win my daughter too,” there was a yet heartier burst. 


Liston.—An oddity of Liston is told by Mr. Planché in his most agreeable book of 
Recollections. “Walking one day through Leicester Square with Mr. Miller, the theatrical 
bookseller of Bow Street, Liston happened to mention casually that he was going to have 
tripe for dinner, a dish of which he was particularly fond. Miller, who hated it, said, 
‘Tripe! Beastly stuff! How can you eat it?’ That was enough for Liston. He stopped 
suddenly in the crowded thoroughfare in front of Leicester House, and holding Miller by the 
arm, exclaimed, in a loud voice, ‘ What, sir! So you mean to assert that you don’t like tripe ? ’ 
‘ Hush!” muttered Miller, ‘don't talk so loud; people are staring at us.’ ‘I ask you, sir,’ 
continued Liston, in still louder tones, ‘do you not like tripe?’ ‘For Heaven's sake, hold 
your tongue!’ cried Miller; ‘ you'll have a crowd round us.’ And naturally people began to 
stop and wonder what was the matter. This was —— what Liston coal and again he 
shouted, ‘Do you mean to say you don’t like tripe?’ Miller, making a desperate effort, broke 
from him, and hurried in consternation through Cranbourne Alley, followed by Liston, 
bawling after him, ‘ There he goes !—that’s the man who doesn’t like tripe!’ to the immense 
amusement of the numerous sengers, many of whom recognised the popular comedian, 
till the horrified bookseller took to his heels and ran, as if for his life, up Long Acre into 
Bow Street, pursued to his very doorstep by a pack of young ragamuffins, who took up the 
ery, ‘There goes the man that don’t like tripe !’” 


M 
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“An Amateur Carpenter’ — 2 Warning to Managers. 















co Amateur—a lover of any of the fine arts. 
tie Professional—relating to any particular profession. 
FN ~HE above definitions appearing in Nuttall’s dictionary do not seem in a 
ly practical modern sense at all satisfying. In modern phraseology an amateur 
*) is an individual who labours for no monetary remuneration, and is therefore 
gloriously indifferent as to the result of his work; he is, moreover, as a 
rule, incapable of professionally following the vocation that receives his 
attentions. A professional is sufficiently clever at his work to be able to 
m derive a living therefrom, hence the fullest trust is placed in his efforts. An 
amateur carpenter may therefore be said to be an individual who is not 
capable of that real substantial work such as his professional brother can 
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i THEATRE ROYAL, 
MUDSPLUSH. 
i Proprietors . ; ° ‘ . The Mudsplush Theatre Royal Company, Ltd. 

Managing Director . . . Mr. Flannighan O’Crimey. 

General Manager ; ‘ . Mr. Theophilus Krawhs. 

Business Manager . : . Mr. Hink Slinger. 
I Acting Manager . ; . . Mr. Bertie Lukebig. 
it Musical Director ; ‘ . Mr. Handel Mendelsohn. 

Bill Inspector. ; . - Mr. William Smith. 

Master Carpenter : ’ . Mr. Playnem Chips. 

Chief Fireman . : ; . Mr. Peter Flamey. 

First Chucker-out , ; . Mr. Jack Mussel. 


N.B.—The names, addresses, and antecedents of the remainder of the staff can be 
had on application. 
On Monday the 1st day of April next 
will be produced 
for the first time in Mudsplush 
the celebrated Drama 
entitled: 
“BORN TO LIVE,” 
by James de Courcy Jimjams, Esquire. 
Mr. TINKEL JINKS’ 
carefully selected 
No. 1 London Company. 
For cast see Programmes, price two D each, to be obtained at the Theatre. 































Printed by Messrs. Robinson, Brown, Jones & Co., at their Works No, 409 High Street, 
Mudsplush ; branches at New York, Jericho, North Pole, &c., &c. 


The above day-bill speaks for itself, more especially on behalf and for the benefit of the 
theatre officials. 

Mr. Tinkel Jinks and his carefully selected No. 1 London Company arrived in Mud- 
splush at 12 o’clock noon on the Sunday preceding above date, after experiencing 
one of the greatest pleasures of professional life —viz., a journey of twelve hours 
following the hard work of a Saturday night’s show. Mr. Tinkel Jinks and his care- 
fully selected No. 1 London Company were received at Mudsplush Station by a crowd of 
natives anxious to minutely inspect the “play actors.” The latter were, however, in no 
mood for such a great honour, and having “ carefully selected” apartments near the theatre, 
the carefully selected company retired from the rude and vulgar gaze of the assembled 
yokels. Mudsplush was a No, 8 town, completely off the map of an experienced travelling 
manager, and Mr. Flannighan O’Crimey had some difficulty in securing carefully selected 
No. 1 London Companies. Mr. Tinkel Jinks was what might expressively be termed “a mug 
at the game,” and he took all and sundry the dates that were offered him; thus it came to 
pass that Mudsplush made the acquaintance of the aforesaid “mug” and his carefully 
selected No. 1 London Company. Jinks had been an amateur actor for several years, 
when a distant relative of miserly habits suddenly thought fit to evacuate his position on 
this earth, he died intestate, and the fortunate Mr. T. J., being the next of kin, was duly 
awarded his relative’s little pile. He forthwith resolved to go into theatrical management 
on his own account, and advertised for a play. Mr. James de Courcy Jimjams was an 
up-to-date and very practical author, more especially re dramas. Scissors and paste, with an 
occasional splash of ink, usually constituted the ingredients for fixing up a ayn 
Plots and situations he invariably borrowed, “ it saved so much valuable time.” He proudly 
imagined that his wonderful originality in inventing uncommon names for his characters 
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atoned for all other deficiencies. One of his pet boasts was to the effect that he could write 
a play round a title alone. “The title, my boy, is the chief thing nowadays,” he would say. 
“Tf you think of producing a piece, discover a good title, advertise it, and then if you don’t have 
any letters or intimations claiming priority, write up your play and go in and win. Never 
write a manuscript first and name it afterwards; if you do you’re sure to come a cropper, 
and perhaps be dragged into litigation for piracy. How did I write ‘Born to Live’? Well, 
I'll tell you. Acting on my idea of securing a strong original title, I advertised ‘ Our Boys,’ 
but was immediately compelled to resign my claim. “ Boys Together” shared the same 
fate. Then followed in rotation ‘ My Girl,’ ‘ A Dark Secret,’ ‘Confusion,’ and many others. 
George R. Sims wrote me as follows relative to one of his titles I accidentally chose :—‘ Sir,— 
My dogs have a great affection for the calves of people who annex their master’s property, so 
referring to “ —— "I should advise you to be careful.’ When ‘ Born to Live’ was 
made public I was allowed to pursue my even way in peace, and after waiting patiently for 
the appearance of claims I set to work and wrote the book.” Mr. James de Courcy Jimjams 
was the lucky vendor of the soul-stirring drama “ Born to Live” to Mr. Tinkel Jinks, and 
the latter conjectured he was the lucky purchaser, but this was a moot point, and he had yet 
to live and learn. 

“ Sir Henry Irving offered me £500 down for the drama several years ago, but I declined 
because he wanted to alter the sceneries,” said the wily author. “ Really,” replied Tinkel 
Jinks. “Then a syndicate approached me and suggested £200 down, £100 on production, 
and ten per cent. on gross takings,” hazarded Mr. Jimjams, turning his head away and 
coughing slightly. “Gracious,” said Jinks approvingly. ‘“ Yes, I refused this for many 
reasons, quite unnecessary to recapitulate—besides which, I do not believein syndicates,” went 
on the dramatist. “ Quite so,” murmured the would-be theatrical speculator. And in the 
end the matter was settled by a cash payment of £50. Then many kind friends insisted 
that it was absolutely essential Mr. Jinks should procure the services of a capable and 
experienced manager for his prospective tour, and each party modestly suggested: “ Well, 
you see, Jinks, old chap, the fact is, I should suit you down to the ground—now what do you 
say?” &c. But Jinks was quite capable (in his own mind) of conducting the whole business, 
and acted accordingly. Having carefully selected his aforesaid No. 1 London Company, he 
secured dates, and otherwise fixed up the show to his entire satisfaction, and as he had only 
himself to please in the matter, no dissentient voice was raised relative to his peculiar mode 
of procedure. 

Three weeks had passed since the first production of “ Born to Live,” and affairs (espe- 
cially relating to the cash department) were in a decidedly complicated condition when 
Mudsplush was reached. An average of £25 per week had been dropped so far, and Mr. 
Tinkel Jinks did not relish this “ at all, at all.” He had fully anticipated a “return” on the 
first week sufficient to reimburse the initial outlay, but “blessed is he who expecteth 
nothing, for he shall receive same.” The carefully selected No. 1 London Company buoyed 
up their manager with golden representations, and he fully expected that Mudsplush would 
rally round his banner and send him away with about £250 clear profit. Punctually at 10 
o'clock a.M., on April 1, Mr, Tinkel Jinks presented himself at the theatre, and duly made 
the acquaintance of the officials enumerated on the day-bill. Then the business manager, Mr. 
Hink Slinger, courteously informed Mr. Jinks that their carpenter, Mr. Playnem Chips, was 
confined to his bed with a severe attack of influenza, and April 1 being observed as a general 
holiday in the town, there were no other carpenters available ; he regretted therefore that all 
the set scenery, &c., would have to be fixed up as well as possible under the unlooked-for 
circumstances. Jinks suggested it was sad for the catpenter, and awkward for him (Jinks), 
but what were they todo? Everybody echoed this wise query and waited patiently for a 
wiser reply. Jinks thereupon became desperate—he saw £250 slipping through his fingers. 
“ Come,” he ejaculated excitedly, “ I'll fix the sets, if you will send someone to help me, I 
used to amuse myself at amateur carpentering some years ago.” Tools and assistance were 
soon forthcoming, and on the arrival of the various male members of the carefully selected 
No. 1 London Company, they were promptly delegated to assist generally, and one and all 
worked with a will. Evening came, and the curtain rang up to a house “ well-dressed with 
paper ” and containing about £15 in popular parts. The first scene was a pretty set, repre- 
senting a drawing-room in the house of the heroine’s father. Heroine—named in the 
drama Miss Flam Flimsey—discovered—speaks lines as follows :—‘ Where can he be—my 
Jack? Something terrible has happened; see, the clock points to the hour of nine—but it 
must, be wrong” (looks at watch) “ yes, ’tis but one minute to nine—I will set it right.” 
Proceeds to alter hand of clock, and fails to notice the loud whisperings and extraordinary 
gesticulations of Mr. Tinkel Jinks, who stands at the prompt entrance—immediately Miss 
Flimsey touches clock it falls to the ground with a crash, and Jinks sighs, “ Ah, I thought 
she'd doit.” And the heroine, after recovering from the shock, went on with her lines : “ Alas, 
it is difficult to keep from the falls of life” (N.B.—Evidently the clock had the same 
opinion) ; “ and I suppose my turn must come in due course,” and as she sat down on the 
nearest chair to further discuss this important theory the article of furniture gracefully 
eollapsed, and Tinkel Jinks growled out savagely : “‘ Damme, some fool can’t even mend a 
chair properly—and—er—yes, dashed if it isn’t the one I tackled.” We all like to speak the 
truth occasionally—it affords a balm to our consciences. The lady was, however, not entirely 
pleased with herself when her “ fall of life” became an accomplised fact, and not being 
padded for a “ knockabout act,” her anatomy suffered accordingly. Hastily rising, she 
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nervously proceeded with the dialogue :—“ Ah—he comes—'’tis him—see: he enters yon 
door.” The hero’s entrance door would not however yield to his persuasions, and his wrath- 
ful exertions so affected the whole scene that it shook alarmingly, and caused the heroine 
much anxiety for her personal safety. She had no desire to undergo a mangling operation, 
it would in all probability disarrange her hair, and as the fixing-up of the latter adornment 
had occupied the space of some two hours and thirty minutes, it was only natural that the 
lady should show some forethought in this particular direction. Failing to make his 
appearance at “ yon door,” the hero (who by the way was christened by the author, Mr. 
Jack John) was compelled to resort to the promptentrance. This would have been all right 
had the “ juvenile lead” kept cool and used his optics as nature ordained—he would then 
have observed that Mr. Tinkel Jinks was standing at the wings anxiously watching the 
disastrous effects of his hurried amateur handiwork, and also that the latter gentleman 
possessed the useful commodity denominated in ordinary vernacular a leg, and further, that 
this limb was stretched negligently across the entrance. 

The show being billed as “a celebrated drama,” many old ladies located in the pit and 
gallery had come to the theatre prepared with half-a-dozen handkerchiefs in the event of 
crying scenes—they liked a good cry occasionally. 

The refractory clock had been passed over as an accident. Miss Flam Flimsey’s chair 
trick somewhat confused the audience ; but when Mr. Jack John dived on the stage head- 
foremost, several of the aforesaid old ladies appeared evidently disgusted at the vulgar 
laughter of their neighbours and also at the drama, and muttering something to the effect 
that it was “a silly pantomime,” the dowagers proceeded to the pay-box and demanded a 
return of their admission money. A long argument then ensued between the ladies, the 
money-taker, check-takers, policeman, managing director, general manager, business 
manager, and acting manager as to whether the piece was a drama or a pantomime. One 
aristocratic lady—who was sadly disappointed and very angry because she could not wring 
the tears out of her handkerchiefs—shouted emphatically that “the drammer was a common 
wariety entertainment, and no doubt a lot of fast cats in tights would soon come hon the 
stage to show their legs—the painted, forward hussies.” The altercation at length became 
so heated, that the policeman was instructed to show the offenders the door. This he 
accomplished as gallantly as possible, and the ladies, after considerable persuasion, went off, 
vowing vengeance against everything and everybody, “drammers especially.” Mr. Tinkel 
Jinks was gloriously ignorant of this first little outcome of his amateur efforts, and 
continued to wildly superintend the performance. We will return to him and ascertain 
how matters are progressing. Mr. Jack John’s entrance was about two minutes behind his 
cue, and Miss Flam Flimsey—being in no way gifted with the gagging abilities of our own 
Arthur Roberts—continued the lines “ Ah—he comes—’tis him—see: he enters yon door” 
several times to the amusement of the audience. When “him” did appear and “ yon 
door” took no active part in the performance, the effect was somewhat conflicting, and the 
assembled people failed to grasp the exact position of affairs. “My love, my own, at last 
we meet again,” said the hero, regaining his feet and advancing towards the lady of his 
choice. And as the couple embraced, sympathetic murmurs reverberated throughout the 
building. “Yes, we meet again,” cooed Miss Flam Flimsey. Then all the audience told each 
other in confidence that the lady and gentleman on the stage did really meet again, which infor- 
mation appeared to give immense satisfaction. ‘“ Hast seen that scoundrel Josh- Bosher 
lately ?”’ queried Jack John as he banged his fist on the table with an unnecessary amount of 
force—at least, so thought Tinkel Jinks, for no sooner was the table struck than the cups, 
saucers, &c., flew in all directions, and the “striker” saw to his consternation thatthe top of 
the table was a few loose boards covered by a cloth. Jinks observed this last accident with 
angry feelings, and seizing the call-boy—who stood near grinning at all the mishaps—he 
banged the unfortunate youth with such vigorous earnestness, that the latter yelled lustily. 
Then his mother (the dresser) went to the rescue, to the ultimate discomfort of the worthy 
manager. In the struggle that followed, all three fell against the before-mentioned refrac- 
tory door, and as it flew _—_ the party made an exceedingly undignified entrance on to the 
stage ; Jack John was at that moment making the following remark: “ And now we are alone 
—let us talk over the future; we are not likely to be disturbed, and ”—— 

To make matters worse, at this juncture the villain, Mr. Josh Bosher, lost his nerve and 
cue, and attempted to enter just as Jinks, dresser, and call-boy were making a hasty exit, 
the result was an awkward collision in full view of the audience, who seemed to be enjoying 
themselves immensely. Bosher had been drinking best Mudsplush home-brewed porter 
throughout the day, and naturally felt elevated and important. (N.B.—Porter is excellent 
for encouraging these feelings.) He pushed Jinks and Jinks pushed him, and both being 
pushing men of the world, the competition was fairly equal until Mrs. “Dresser” and Son 
kindly obliged with assistance, then the villain got the worst of it, and retired in favour of 
superior numbers. When the path became clear he made his entrance, accompanied by 
direful feelings of revenge and wrath against dressers in general and call-boys in particular. 

The foregoing episodes had completely unnerved Jack John, and he failed to notice Josh 
Bosher until the latter shouted loudly: “ Aha, caitiff, what do you here with yon lass—she 
is my property.” Then, sotto voce, “Give me the cue, you fool.” “Get off, you’ve come on 
too soon,” murmured the hero excitedly, and as a whispered conversation was the heroine's 
cue to depart, she immediately became non est, to her intense relief. Neither Josh Bosher 
nor Jack John observed the lady's departure, and the former coolly gagged: “ Aha, methinks 
I left my faithfal dog on the mat, I will hie me to him, and return anon,” and departed. 
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Then the hero turned to address his fair lady, and immediately discovering her absence, 
his movements became so palpably uncertain that a youth in the gallery shouted gleefully 
“°K dunno where ’e are.” Mr. Jack John, in his own heart, fully coincided with the latter 
remark, and not knowing what to do for the best under the distressing circumstances, he 
went off to fetch the villain. That interesting individual had, however, gone in search of 
his latest pot of best Mudsplush home-brewed porter, to sample its quality before the 
“ head” evaporated. 

If anything was calculated to raise the ire of Tinkel Jinks it was porter-drinkers and 
stage waits; he stamped and grew red in the face; his loud ravings were heard by the 
audience, who conjectured that hero and villain had met in some dark corner and were having 
each other’s blood. On went the hero and heroine, and “ tried back” relative to the dialogue 
with such excellent results that the audience regained interest in this peculiarly original 
drama, and began to think there were some serious passages in it after all. 

All progressed smoothly until nearing the end of the scene. The villain and heroine 
were alone, and the former urged his love for the “one hundred and fiftieth time,” as per 
his own words. “ No, sir,” said Miss Flam Flimsey, with gleaming eyes and heaving bosom. 
“T can never eee wife—I scorn you—Go! leave me.” “ What! say you so? I love you 
madly,” persisted Josh Bosher, as he strode majestically r. to 1. “ You—you monster—go, 
I say. I want not your insults,” said the maiden bitterly, as she sprinted across 1. to r. 
Then the villain seized her in his powerful arms, and she screamed loudly for help. Enter 
hero hurriedly, as if to catch a train, flings villain across stage, and pushing heroine off o. p. 
side, murmurs “ Leave me for a moment, my darling, to settle with this cur.” 

Mr. Josh Bosher was, however, far too much under the influence of porter for the 
struggle that now took place, and, unmindful of the fact that Mr. Tinkel Jinks had warned 
him of the weakness of the scene fixings, he banged Jack John violently against the middle 
of the “ set,” and the entire drawing-room collapsed upon the combatants. 

The audience had had quite enough of Mr. ‘Tinkel Jinks, his sorrows, and his specially 
selected No. 1 London Company, and hooting him off, they began to enjoy themselves to 
the detriment of the theatre property. Mudsplush people were not to be tampered with ; 
they expected when they put down a penny to receive a shillingsworth of value in return, 
and if they did not get it they wanted to know the reason. It was not until the gas had 
been lowered that they dispersed. Next morning a detailed apology appeared outside the 
theatre and in the local paper, and Jinks secured the services of a stage carpenter from a 
neighbouring city. Business, however, during the remainder of the week, at the “two-night” 
town of Mudsplush, can be better imagined than described. It is unnecessary to add that 
Mr. Jinks did not carry away a profit of £250 ; the week cost him the latter two figures out 
of pocket, and the locality became for ever “off the map,” so far as he was concerned. 
Most of the other towns he visited shared a similar fate, and (experientia docet) later on the 


would-be manager also became “ off the map,” but he never forgot his one great experience as 
“ An Amateur Carpenter.” 


W. Scorr FoLkKEsTONE. 


A Strange * Curtain,” 


GREAT many years ago, when I was considerably younger and more self-confi- 

dent than I am now, I was playing the “heavy father” in a drama called 

“ Lost and Found.” It was a good old-fashioned play with plenty of “go” 

and incident. The hero and heroine were virtuous but unhappy young people, 

and the villain was an unholy scoundrel, who persistently committed the most 

revolting and improbable crimes. In.the last act he was shot by the leading 

comedian, and died in a policeman’s arms, covered with remorse and limelight 

My share in the piece consisted chiefly in bullying my only daughter until she 

runs away with the villain, and becomes a victim to his treachery. In the 

last scene but one, she returns—starving and destitute, begging my wnanraness 

and shelter. A strong scene follows. She pleads eloquently, but I am obdurate, and at last 

I cast her off for ever, and leave the stage. She is driven to despair, and stabs herself on the 

spot. Hearing her fall, I return, and with a revulsion of feeling which comes too late, 

rush to her side saying: “ My child! My child!” She diesin my arms, the curtain falls, and 
the people cheer. 

Of course it was all “ claptrap,” but it pleased the audiences before whom we appeared, 
and I need scarcely say that Miss Ramsay, the girl who played the suffering daughter, and I 
were both immensely proud of ourselves. She had thatindefinableair of breeding, which can 
never be learnt, and never altogether lost. She spoke French and German fluently, and 
possessed other accomplishments which are not usually found in fifth-rate travelling 
companies. ; 

We were standing in the wings waiting for our cue, when she dropped a little locket 
which was fastened round her neck. It lay on the ground open, and of course I picked it up. 
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I found it contained| two beautifully painted miniatures. One was the likeness of a girl 
of about eighteen, whom I at once recognised as Miss Ramsay of about ten years ago. On the 
other side was an oldgentleman. He was dressed in a military uniform, and to my surprise 
had several very distinguished orders on his breast. 

“Give it back to me, please,” she said hurriedly. I returned it in silence. There was 
something in the expression of her face which forbade remark. Just as we were about to 
make our entrance, she turned round and placed her hand, which was hot and trembling, on my 
wrist. “ Don’t tell any of them about—about the locket, will you?” “Certainly not,” I 
answered, thoroughly puzzled, and wondering what the meaning of it could be. 

A fortnight later we were visiting a prosperous little town in the south of England. The 
house was well filled, and the audience consisted of a better class of people than usual. 
Some of the men in the stalls were positively in evening dress. We were all very nervous 
and excited, and anxious to do our best. Miss Ramsay and I were in the dirty little green 
room waiting for our “ call” for the big scene. ‘How nervous you are,” I said anxiously, 
“what is the matter?” 

“T don't quite know,” she answered with a shaky laugh, “_I—I—think I’ve got stage 
fright. I—I searcely know what I’m doing.” -“ Come, come,” I said, trying to calm her, for I 
could see she was within a trifle of going into hysterics, “ our scene always goes well. It’s 
sure to be all right.” She was trembling from head to foot, and looked curiously excited. 
“Tf I forget my lines you'll prompt me, won’t you?” “ Of course I will. Don’t think about it. 
Let’s talk about something else.” “ You—you’ll keep quite close to me on the stage. Sup- 
pose we rehearse now! How does it begin? I—I—can’t remember anything,” she said 
piteously, going deadly white. I hardly know why I did it, but I took her face between my 
hands, and kissed her. To my surprise she burst into tears. Just then the call boy popped 
his head in : “ Act IV., Scene 1,” he shouted. “ You haven’t much time, Sir.” Then it was 
that her native pluck came to the rescue. She choked back her sobs, and seemed to grow 
calm almost at once. I held her hand tightly, and led her on to the stage, where we took up 
our places, waiting for the curtain to rise. 

Ah! it’s a long time ago. Many things have happened since those days—good luck and 
bad luck, tragedies and comedies ; but the curious serisation that crept over me asI stood on 
the darkened stage with that poor girl’s hand clutching mine, and the memory of all that 
followed, have never left me. 

To act a long and difficult scene with a girl who was half hysterical, and scarcely knew 
what she was doing, would have made me miserably nervous at any other time, but that 
night, for some reason, I felt perfectly confident. 

The manager came up, al said, “ Are you ready?” “Quite ready,” I answered, “ except 
that Miss Ramsay has an attack of stage fright; so be on the look-out to prompt us if we get 
in a mess.” Then the orchestra struck up the incidental music, and we commenced. 

At first she was nervous and hesitating, and spoke in a voice that was scarcely audible. 
Her opening speech was a long one,in which she gave me an account of her life—how she 
had been betrayed and forsaken—while I listened in gloomy, unsympathetic silence. Gradu- 
ally she warmed to it, and the house was spellbound. It was not clever acting, it was 
dramatic genius, and I can only say that she acted that night as I have never seen any woman 
act on the English stage. How she pleaded for forgiveness! It was not like one woman 
speaking. She seemed to personify in herself every erring creature who has existed since 
the world began. The house was breathless. There was no crying, people simply listened with 
pale, anxious faces—it was like a judgment, and she held them in the palm of her hand. As 
for me, I am bound to confess she acted me right off the stage. Nobody looked at me; I 
don’t think the audience noticed I was there—they saw nothing, heard nothing but this 
girl, who was acting as surely never woman acted before. The amazing part of it all was 
that she paid no attention to the dialogue, but spoke for the most part in her own words, and 
transformed a commonplace melodramatic scene into poetry. Once I glanced round at the 
manager, who was standing in the promptentrance. The look on his face was one of amaze- 


ment and terror. I believe he thought the girl had gone mad, and perhaps he was not ° 


wrong. At last we were getting to the end. Her excitement was wearing itself out. Her 
voice began to falter, she panted and hesitated. Luckily I had the presence of mind to come 
to the rescue. I had a long speech to make, and gave it as impressively as I could, while she 
crouched down by the footlights—listening to the cruel words I had to say, in just the 
attitude of a dog when his master whips it. I gave the lines firmly and resolutely. After 
her magnificent pleading they sounded more dramatic, and I almost think that for the 
moment I was infected by her genius. Gradually a low growl of disapproval rolled through 
the house—it was disgusted at my barbarity. I paid no attention; but told her to begone, 
never to cross my threshold again, never to sully the air by calling me father, and made my 
exit. Then I went round to the prompt entrance, where I could watch the stage. For 
nearly a minute she didn’t move, and the house was so silent that you might imagine it was 
empty. She ought to have spoken a few lines of dialogue before the end of the scene, but 
she omitted them altogether. Instead of talking, she acted, and the audience understood 
every look and gesture. For at least five minutes she held the attention of the audience 
without speaking a word. At first she is merely overcome with horror and despair; then 
she moves slowly towards the door to go away for ever. But her eye catches a little set of 
South African knives which hang on the wall as an ornament. A new thought possesses 
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her. She will endit all—now. Why go out into the streets among strangers merely to 
crawl into a ditch? Die here—at home. She takes a knife and hesitates. She is a woman, 
and shrinks from the physical pain of dying. For a moment she breaks down and sobs. At 
last she summons up her resolution, and shuts her eyes tightly, like a child when it enters a 
dark room. And then she stabs herself. It was almost too horrible to witness. Not once 
only—she is weak, and the knife is old and blunt—but again, and again, until she sank in a 
mass on the ground. That was my cue to enter. I rushed to her side, for I guessed instinc- 
tively what had happened. It was only too real. The bodice of her dress was wet with 
blood, and already she had fainted. 


“What have you done?” I whispered, as the curtain fell, and the house broke out into a 
tempest of applause. She revived a little. 

“What is it?” she whispered faintly. ‘You have hurt yourself with the knife,” I 
answered, “ but I don’t suppose it is very bad.” She smiled slightly. 

“ He is infront,” she said. “Who?”TI asked. “My father. I saw him directly the play 
commenced,” she moaned, “I could scarcely get through the work. It was all right until 
this scene, and then—and then—I think I must have gone mad. It seemed real. I—I-- 
have been acting my own history, youknow.” Here the manager said:—“ Get up, you two 


fools, and take your call.” “Silence, man,” I answered; “she has hurt herself with the 
knife.” 


He went back tothe prompt entrance, and raised the curtain, while the audience shouted 
excitedly, calling the dying girl by name. Suddenly, she raised herself a little, and looked 
across the footlights into the stalls at a white-haired old gentleman in evening dress. I only 
caught a glimpse of his face, but I saw in a flash that it was the military officer whose like- 
ness I had seen in her locket. The audience was still shouting her name, and she sank 
back exhausted into my arms. “They are calling for me,” she whispered; a faint, almost 
satirical smile flickered over her face. ‘He doesn’t know me,” she said, “ don’t tell him who 
Iam. I think the play has reminded him all about it. Why is there such a noise, why do 
the people shout ?” “ They are calling for you,” I answered. “ Ah! yes,” she gasped, “ help 
me, old boy, I must go before the curtain.” It was all over, and she was dead. The curtain 
fell, and the applause stopped suddenly. The people in front seemed to understand some- 
thing was wrong. “ You must stop the play,” I said curtly to the manager, “ better go in 
front and explain.” Then he told them, that in the excitement Miss Ramsay had hurt her- 
self with the knife, and that she was dying, and he begged them to pass out quietly. We 
carried her into the little green room, where only half an hour before I had kissed her. Then 
I went round to the front of the house. Her father was quite overcome, and had to be assisted 
to his carriage. I don’t think he ever knew that it was his own daughter he had been watch- 
ing, for no enquiries were ever made, and I thought it better to say nothing. I don’t even 
know hisname, but as we carried him out through the stage entrance to avoid the crowd, 
and helped him into his brougham, I noticed on the panel of the door a little coronet. 


Lioyp WILLIAMs. 


* Che Dowdle Henefit.” 


Sy. 
ae HE manager was in a very bad temper, and it was generally understood in the 

é company that Hugo Courtney had been applying for a “part,” a little joke 

he was in the habit of perpetrating once a week, till the manager’s temper 
wore thin. 

“You know as well as I do that it’s no good asking for a part in the 
present state of things. This tour has just been a run of ill luck from 
beginning to end.” 

“You don’t think there’ll be a ‘bust up,’ do you?” asked Mr. Courtney, 
with a long face. 

“ Nothing likelier,” said the manager tartly. “We've not had a twenty- 
pound house this week, and you can’t pay salaries out of nothing It’s not 

my fault if the company don’t draw.” 

“Why not put on someone else? I'll undertake to say that I could do a lot better 
than that stick Bruce, if you’d give me the chance.” ; E 

“Tdon’t doubt but what you’d turn out a second Irving if I put you on,” said the 
manager sarcastical “The company’s full of spare talent, but I’d sooner see the man 
who could stand a square meal all round just now than the finest actor living! There, 
I can’t waste any more time on you.” : 

Mr. Hugo Courtney took his dismissal all in good part, and having some small change 
and a good deal of leisure, he strolled into a bar largely patronised by the “ profession” and 
ordered a whisky and soda. He sat quietly in a corner listening to some local gossip which 
was going on over the bar counter, and presently left as quietly as he had entered. 
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On his way to the diggings he shared with his friend Gerald Barnes, he collided with 
the umbrella of a lady. 

“Hello, Miss Winter,” cried Courtney, recognising the leading comedienne, “ What's 
the matter? you look most awfully serious.” 

“My sister is ill,” said the girl. “I’m afraid it’s an attack of that horrid influenza, 
and the doctor says it is out of the question for her to travel for at least a week. So we 
shall have to stay behind again. You will be moving on Sunday I expect.” 

“Sure to,” said Hugo. “It’s awfully rough on you having your sister ill so often. If I 
can be of any use,” he added, rattling half-a-crown and a pocket corkscrew in his pocket, 
“you know I shall be only too delighted.” 

“ Thanks,” said Clarrie, with a quick blush, “ but we are getting on capitally, thanks.” 

“That's a lie,” thought Hugo, when he had left the girl at the door of her shabby lodgings. 
“ Tf the truth were known I believe she’s hungry, only she’s too plucky tosay so. By jove,I 
wish I could help them.” “So do I,” said Gerald Barnes ; “but it seems to me that we are 
all in the same boat. Look here ——” He finished the sentence by turning out his 
pockets and adding eer. “T left my ticker in town.” 

“By jove,” cried Hugo suddenly, “I’ve got an idea.” 

“ Extraordinary,” said Barnes. “I should advise you to stick to it, or else impart it 
to me.” 

“Look here,” said Hugo, “I was at the ‘ White Hart’ this morning, and I overheard a 
lot of gossip about the swell of these parts. There’s always a lord of the manor in these 
country places.” 

“By a coincidence I was there too,” said Barnes. “I heard them saying that he was ex- 
pected home soon from ‘furrin parts.’ That's his place on the hill among the trees as you 
enter the town. From all accounts he must have no end of luck, for he never expected to 
come into the property at all, and never would have done so but for two sudden deaths. He 
seems to have been a harumscarum sort of chap, and has never even seen the place he has 
inherited.” 

“ He’s been out in South Africa, raiding or gold mining, or something of that sort,” went 
on Hugo. “By the way, I see by this morning’s ‘zlegrams that the ‘Montserrat’ was 
detained at Madeira to ship a new propeller, as she got hers damaged leaving the harbour.” 

“ But what's that got to do with us?” asked Barnes. 

“Oh, nothing, of course; only ks I heard that this Mr. Gervase had taken his passage 
in the ‘ Montserrat,’ I fear he'll Leal get home on the day he expected, which is a pity, as 
he might have taken it into his head to patronise the drama as represented by ourselves.” 
“ That’s extremely likely, I should say,’ said Mr Barnes, with a suspicion of sarcasm. 

“Laugh as much as you like,” said Hugo, “but I’ve an idea that if he turned up 
in time, this Mr. Gervase would have done us a good turn. He may yet, and then we 
shall see.” 

“T hope we may,” rejoined Gerald. “The sort of thing I should like to see would be an 
invitation to dinner.” 

Hugo Courtney’s odd notions were so well known to his fellow actors, that Barnes 
thought no more of his remarks till several mornings later, when, on the breakfast table, he 
found a thick crested envelope among several thinner ones with suspicious-looking trade 
marks on the backs. He opened it and took out a gilt-edged card.— 


“Tue Hoiires, Rodham. 


“Mr. Philip Gervase requests the honour of Mr. 
Gerald Barnes’ company to dinner on Friday the 25th 
inst.—R.8.V.P.” 


“Tt’s one of Courtney’s hoaxes,” thought Mr. Barnes irritably, but happening to glance 
at his friend, he saw him staring open-mouthed at a similar card of invitation. 

“ What the dickens does it mean?” 

“ Why, it means a rattling good dinner, I should say,” said Hugo promptly. 

“T suppose they are genuine!” 

“ Of course they are. Look at the crest and the paper, that might convince you. I 
wonder if all the company has got them, or only you and 1?” i 

“The whole company, of course. He wouldn't be likely to single us out for his favours. 
I wonder what he is doing it for; perhaps he has been an actor himself.” 

Whatever the real reason may be, the pleasant fact remained that the whole company 
had been asked to dine at the big house, and no one thought of declining the invitation. 
As every one had received a separate card, they agreed to go separately or in pairs, but every- 
body managed to arrive about the same time. The last to turn up was Gerald Barnes, and 
he came alone. 

“ Where’s Courtney ?” asked someone. x 

“ Oh, poor old Courtney had a wire a couple of hours ago from an aunt, saying she was 
dying, and as she is well off, he felt bound to go. He was awfully disappointed, though, 
poor old — 

Hugo and his aunt were soon forgotten, however, when the door was opened to them by 
a solemn-looking butler, who, if he resented this intrusion of the profession, carefully 
concealed his sentiments. 
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The guests were secretly eager to see their host, and, if possible, discover some motive 
for his generosity. 

Philip Gervase turned out to be a big bearded man of middle age, who apparently 
possessed the knack of putting people at their ease. In his presence nervousness vanished, 
and everyone began to vote the whole thing a jolly good lark. 

“ He’s been on the boards himself, I'll swear,” muttered Barnes to Clarrie Winter, whom 
he took down to dinner. 

“What makes you think so?” 

“His speech betrays him. Hanged if I don’t think I’ve seen the chap somewhere. He 
looks as if he would make a first-rate Svengali.” 

Although he had been out of England so long, Mr. Gervase seemed to have an extensive 
acquaintance with all the theatrical news of the day; but, as Hugo Barnes remarked, he 
had probably read up the Era for their benefit. 

The dinner had barely progressed to its second course, when the sound of wheels might 
have been heard outside on the gravel. Mr. Gervase heard it if the guests did not, and 
suddenly became absent-minded. 

It was clear that someone had arrived, and a sound as of trunks being set down in the 
hall seemed to suggest that the visitor had come to stay. Philip Gervase became palpably 
disturbed, and riveted his eyes on the door as if he expected to see an apparition appear at 
it. Instead of anything ghostly, however, there appeared the figure of a dapper little man 
in irreproachably-cut tweeds, who surveyed the assembly through his single eye-glass with 
undisguised curiosity. 

“T hope you'll pardon my looking in,” he remarked affably, “ but I wanted to make sure 
that you were all enjoying yourselves. I see there is a vacant seat; may I be permitted to 
take it?” 

“Certainly,” said Mr. Gervase genially. “I havn't the honour of your acquaintance, 
sir; but this is an unusual occasion, and you are welcome.” 

“ Thanks,” said the stranger, with a suspicion of sarcasm. “ We shall manage to make 
acquaintance in good time, I dare say.” 

“Cool, at any rate,” muttered Barnes. 

The stranger's ears were evidently sharp ones. 

“A trifle chilly, certainly,” he remarked, “ but seasonable for the time of year.” 

The guests stole furtive glances from their host to the newcomer, and at each other. 
There was an uncomfortable feeling in the atmosphere, and the flow of small talk flagged 
and finally stopped. 

It was Gerald Barnes whose wits first sprang to the truth. Something peculiar in the 
presence of their host had disturbed him all the evening, and, with the advent of the 
stranger, the whole situation revealed itself to him in a flash. He caught the wandering eye 
of their entertainer, and read there in a single glance—recognition, appeal, and bravado 
mingled. 

Meanwhile the stranger seemed to be thoroughly enjoying himself. He talked cheer- 
fully, and seemed not to notice the fact that his own voice was the only audible one in the 
room. 

“Anice place you seem to have here,” he remarked to his host. “I noticed some fine 
timber as I came up the drive. I suppose you are greatly attached to it? ” 

“ Ye-es,” said Mr. Gervase, “ but I have only just returned from South Africa, and don’t 
know much about the place yet.” 

“A remarkable coincidence,” smiled the stranger. “JI have only just returned from 
South Africa.” 

Mr. Gervase felt himself change colour, but owing to some peculiarity of his complexion, 
it was not apparent to anyone else. It was quite evident, however, that somethimg had 
gone wrong. “You girls had better go home at once,” Gerald whispered to Clarrie at 
dessert. “ Something has happened, and there may be a row.” 

“T know,” she replied, “I found him out directly. D—don’t let him be hurt.” 

“Don't worry yourself, there’s no chance of anyone’s being hurt, for the sides are too 
unequal for sport. Still, I’m rather curious to see the end of it.” 

It came deen the ladies had left the table, and the stranger having smoked a couple of 
cigarettes, rose from the table and yawned ostentatiously. 

“ Well, gentlemen,” he said, “ it is getting late, and I am tired; I am therefore compelled 
to ask you whether you prefer going peaceably or being kicked out ?” 

“That question concerns me, and me only,” said Mr. Gervase, stepping forward. 
“These gentlemen are my guests, and I should like to know who it is that suggests kicking 
me out of—of this house.” 

“I m quite willing to gratify you,” said the stranger. “ My name is Philip Gervase.” 

There was a second’s pause, during which a pin might have been heard to drop; then the 
impostor threw up the sponge, and tweaking off a wig and beard stood revealed. 

“By way of returning the compliment, my name’s Hugo Courtney,” he said coolly. 
“T’'ve got a policeman’s whistle in my pocket, if you want to give me in charge.” 

“You seem to understand your position pretty well,” said Mr. Gervasedrily. “ However, 
I prefer to postpone the settlement of our little account till to-morrow. You'll be somewhere 
about, I suppose ? ” 

“ Oh, I shan’t bolt,” said Hugo. “There’s my address.” 
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“Thanks,” said Mr. Gervase, with chilling politeness and a glance at the door. 

“ Well, I'm blessed!” cried Gerald Barnes when they were safely outside. ‘“ How on 
earth you dared to play such a trick I can’t think. Thanks all the same for a good 
dinner.” 

“It was such a tempting bait,” said Hugo dejectedly. “ You see it was like this—I knew 
the ship the man was coming home in was detained at Madeira for repairs, and as nobody 
here knew him personally it seemed such an easy thing to personate him for a couple of 
days. I found out all I wanted to know by standing drinks all round at the ‘White Hart,’ 
and the thing was really absurdly simple. I got a man in town to send the housekeeper a 
wire, saying I was coming home, and when you thought I had gone to see my aunt in 
Devonshire, I went up there to receive you. Nobody dreamed of questioning my identity, 
and everything was so easy that it was almost tame until this chap turned up and spoiled 
everything. He must have come by another boat, confound him. If only he’d come half-a- 
dozen hours later it wouldn’t have mattered. However, the thing is to put a bold face on 
it and carry it through.” 

A turn of the road brought them in sight of half-a-dozen cloaked figures. 

“ Haven’t you gone home, girls ?’’ asked Barnes reprovingly. 

“Not likely, when we didn’t know what was happening.” “ Look here, girls,” said 
Clarrie Winter, when she had heard the story, “I know Hugo just did it to do us all a good 
turn, and I don’t see why he should bear the whole brunt of it.” 

“ What can we do though ?” . 

“T know what I shall do,” said Clarrie, “ I shall go and see Mr. Gervase in the morning 
and tell him the whole story. He didn’t look a bad sort, and I don’t believe he’ll be hard 
on us.” 

She kept her word, and evidently succeeded in persuading Mr. Gervase that the fraud 
which had been perpetrated was a most meritorious and self-sacrificing performance. Some ~ 
persons may infer that Clarrie’s pretty face made more impression on the squire than the 
actual virtues of Mr. Courtney, but in any case the results of that interview were highly 
satisfactory. 

In the first place, the story leaked out and proved such a remarkable “ draw,” that the 
management decided to put in another week at Rodham. And in the second place, by way 
of showing there was no ill will, Mr. Gervase announced his intention of overlooking every- 
thing in consideration of the extenuating circumstances. He added that if the company 
cared to give a scratch performance for the benefit of themselves generally, and of Miss 
Clarrie Winter in particular, he would be responsible for the house. 

It is still a matter for discussion in provincial green rooms as to which was the occasion 


of the real benefit—the advertised performance, or Hugo Courtney’s personation of 
Mr. Gervase. ARNOLD Lynton. 


A Tar IN THE Prr.—Sailors are generally hearty patrons of the drama. Stephen 
Kemble told Mr. Taylor that when he was manager at Portsmouth, where “ business ” was 
so indifferent that the theatre could only be opened once or twice in the week, he was waited 
on by a sailor, with a request that he would open the house for him, “for,” he added, “I 
sail to-morrow, and God knows if I shall ever see a play again!” The cost, he was told, 
would be five guineas, which he cheerfully paid, insisting, however, that no one was to see 
the performance but himself. He selected “ Richard the Third.” The house was duly lit; 
while the sailor took up his position in the front row of the pit, and laughed and applauded 


at intervals. At the end he thanked the manager cordially for the entertainment, and took 
his leave. 


Stace Dress.—The absurdities of stage costume have been often described. O’Keeffe 
recalled some amusing instances. “I saw Barry,” he says, “play Othello, the Venetian 
Moor, in a complete suit of English regimentals, and a three-cocked gold-laced hat !—and 
Thomas Sheridan, in Macbeth, dressed in scarlet and gold English uniform; and when 
king, he wore a Spanish hat turned up before, with a diamond and feathers in the front. All 
the characters in the play of “ Richard III.” appeared in the same modern clothes as the 
gentlemen in the boxes wore, except Richard himself, who dressed as Richard, and thus 
looked an angry Merry Andrew among the rest of the performers. In the play of 
“Henry VIII.” none wore the habits of the times but Henry Nhimeelf : his whole court were 
apparelled in the dress only known two hundred years after. Some of the great performers, 
he adds, “ had peculiar tricks of fancy in their acting. Digges, in Macbeth, preparing for 
his combat with Macduff, always put his fingers to the bosom of his waistcoat, and flung it 
entirely open; this was to show he was not papered—a previous defence, which was 
thought unfair and treacherous; he then with his open right hand gave a few taps to the 
side of his hat, drew his sword, and fought until he was killed.” Macklin—not Garrick or 
Kemble—was really the first reformer of stage costume. He was the first to play Shylock 
in the correct Jewish dress of the time; and there is a curious picture by Zoffany represent- 
ing him in the trial scene. He is there shown in this old-fashioned dress, but the rest of 
the company look like the English lawyers and courtiers of George III.’s time. It might 
be a scene at Westminster Hall. Garrick played Macbeth and Othello in the costume of 


the English army of his time. Kemble is entitled to the credit of having made a wholesale 
reform. 
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easy of adaptation that they are fitted in a few minutes, without pain or operation, iu any case where sight bas 
been lost. The colours are perfectly matched, and a movement obtained precisely in accordance with the action 
of the natural eye, They are the only Artificial Eyes which have been awarded Prize Medals at the Great 
International Exhibitions of Londen, | Paria, and Dablin. 


Address co MR, GROSSMITH, Manufactory, 110, STRAND, W.C., LONDON. 


ESTABLISHED 1760. 
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CHARING CROSS 
TURKISH BATHS. 


(J, & H. NEVILL.) 
Gentlemen’s Entrance, NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE. 
Separate Baths for Ladies. 
Entrance, Northumberland Passage, Craven Street, Strand. 


PRONOUNCED TO BE THE FINEST IN EUROPE, 
Admission, 7 a.m. to 7 p.m., 3s. 6d. ; after 7 p.m., 2s. 


And at LONDON BRIDGE, ALDGATE, EDGWARE ROAD, and BROAD STREET, City. 


PROSPECTUS POST FREE. 


POLYPHONS. 


Patent Musical Boxes, 
HUNDREDS OF TUNES. 


Illustrated Lists Free. 


A. WHEATLEY & CO., 
62, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, E.C. 


ORDINARY USE. 


LAMBERT, 


Goldsmiths, Jewellers, & Silversmiths. 
LARGEST COLLECTION OF PRESENTATION AND 


SHDooNW D-BAa iD: PLZATSe 
IN THE WORLD. 


10, Il, & 12, Coventry St., London, W. 
LAWRENCE GREENING & CO., 20, Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 


A NEW AND DEEPLY INTERESTING THEATRICAL NOVEL. 


FAME, THE FIDDLER. 


A Story without a Plot, being a realistic account of some things that happen. By 8. J. 


Apair Frrz-Geraxp, Author of “ Stories of Famous Songs,” “A ‘Tragedy of Grub Street,” 
“ The Zankiwank and the Bletherwich,” &. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt. Six Shillings, post 
free. 





THE ART OF ELOCUTION AND PUBLIC SPEAKING. 
By Ross Fereuson, Author of “ How to Recite,” ** Dramatic Inconsistencies,” &c., with 
an Introduction by Groxcr ALExanpeR. Dedicated by permission to Miss Extun Teust. 
Crown 8vo0., strongly bound in cloth, One Shilling, post free. 
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oN WHELPTON'S VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS. 


THE BEST FAMILY MEDICINE. 


Whelpton’ § Recommended for Headaches, Bile, Indigestion, and 

Obstinate Constipation; also in Rheumatism 

bean — Pp and all Skin Diseases—these Pills being 
L a direct 

Stands unrivalled for the Ls P U R I F I E R 


Cure of Cuts, BuRNS, BRUISES, 
Uvcers, Sores, and all kinds of SKIN OF THE 
A specific for Eczema. 


Pills or Ointment sold in Boxes, price 7$¢., 1s. 14¢., and 2s, 9d., by 
G. WHELPTON & SON, 3, Crane Court, Fleet Street, London, 


And all Medicine Vendors at Home and Abroad. Sent free by 
Post in the United Kingdom for 8, )4, or 33 Stamps. 


“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 


CLARKE’S Fano BLOOD MIXTURE 


Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities from whatever cause 

arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Bad Legs, Eczema, Skin and Blood 

Diseases, Pimples and Sores of all kinds, its effects are marvellous. It is 

the only real specific for Gout and Rheumatic Pains, for it removes the 

cause from the blood and bones. Thousands of wonderful cures have been 

effected by it. In bottles, 2s. 9d. and 11s, each, of Chemists everywhere. 
BEWARE OF WORTHLESS IMITATIONS. 


Mr. Starter is the greatest Detective of the age.— Vide Press, 


PRIVATE 


iths. | |W yaa, ee 


Dn DE aah al VES. a. WATCHINGS. 
TL ee an 


Apply, Write, Wire, or Telephone. 
Ww. HENRY SLATER, Manager, No. 1, BASINGHALL ST., LONDON, E.C. 


n, W.C. Telephone No. 302. Consultations Free. 


Seeeeeeenireerrienerendd eterna 
se (Go. BOSTOC EE. 
LR THEATRICAL =n" 


on. ByS.J. 


‘rub Street,” F Ae COSTUME 
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BASKETS, 


AKING.§ \ Eastin: Zz FE s xu As supplied to the Principal Theatres 
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ceaae Tuset, Se sa 5A5 and Companies on Tour. 
GARRICK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
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LICENSED VICTUALLERS’ SCHOOL, 


UPPER KENNINGTON LANE, LONDON, SE. 


Established 1803. PATRONS : Enfranchised 1857. 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


Tuts Institution clothes, maintains. and educates 250 children of deceased or distressed Licensed Victuallers 
at a cost of £7,500 per annum. 2,775 children have been admitted since its foundation. Duly qualified cbildren 
are eligible at 7 and remain until 15. 
FENTLEMAN’S LIFE SUBSCRIPTION .. we ee oe -- £10. 10s, 4 Votes, 
Lapy's Lire SUBSCRIPTION .. <> - oe o fh & = 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION oe oe -_ os - — a 1 Vote. 
Subscriptions and Donations are earnestly solicited, and will be very thankfully received at the Offices of the 
Institution, 127 Fleet Street, London ; or by the Bankers, BAncLAY & Co., Limrrep, 19 Fleet Street, Lundon. 
CHRISTOPHER SIMS, Governor. 
EDWARD GRIMWOOD, Secretary. 


INCORPORATED SOCIETY OF LICENSED YICTUALLERS, 


127, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Established 8th February, 1794. Incorporated 3rd May, 1836. 
Member's ENTRANCE FEE .. ve oe oe ee +» £10. 10s, 
Amone the benefits in active operation is the distribution of NEARLY NINETY POUNDS WEEKLY, in 
allowances of 5s. 6d. to 12s., to 268 aged and distressed Members of the Society. 
From the establishment of the Society to December last close upon £373,000 has been distributed in weekly 

allowances to aged and indigent Members. The amount paid on this account during the last year was £4,878, 5s. 
CHRISTOPHER SIMS, Governor. 
EDWARD GRIMWOOD, Secretary. 


LICENSED VICTUALLERS’ ASYLUM, 
ASYLUM ROAD, OLD KENT ROAD, LONDON, SZ, 


Consists of 170 Separate Houses, Chapel, Chaplain’s Residence, Board and Court Room, Library, &c., erected 
upon Six Acres of Freehold Land, necessitating an expenditure of upwards of £10,000 PER ANNUM. A 
weekly allowance of 5s. is also granted to the 143 Candidates seeking a home in the Asylum. 

Founded 1827. Incorporated 1842 and 1884. 


Patron—HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 


Many recipients of the Society’s benefits have enjoyed a happy home in the Institution fora QUARTER OFA 
CENTURY, and received, in the aggregate, weekly allowances during that long period to the amount of FIVE 
HUNDRED POUNDS. Annual Subscriptions of One Guinea or upwards are most earnestly solicited. 


Chairman—Mr. EDWARD W. CARPENTER, “ Kentish Drovers,” 722 Old Kent Road, 8.E. 
Secretary—ALFRED L. ANNETT, 17, New Bridge Street, E.C. 
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In the Press. Price 3s. 6d. 


DRAMATIC AND MUSICAL LAW: 


Being a Digest of the Law relating to Theatres and Musie Halls, and 
containing Chapters on Theatrical Contracts, Theatrical, Music and Dancing 
and Excise Licences, Dramatic and Musical Copyright, &c. 


With an Appendix containing the Acts of Parliament relating thereto, and 
the Regulations of the London County Council and Lord Chamberlain. 


By A. A. STRONG, LL.B. (London), 
SOLICITOR. 


PREFACE. 


#0 


Ir is curious that, notwithstanding the ligitation that often takes place over theatrical matters, 
so'little seems to be known by the theatrical profession of the ordinary legal principles that 
are involved in their disputes, It must be confessed, though, that the intricacies and dryness 
of the law are enough to drive away members of a less jovial profession than that of the stage ; 
nevertheless, the law relating to things theatrical is interesting, and many a six-and-eight 
would be saved if it were better understood. 

An endeavour has, therefore, been made in the following pages to explain, in as simple a 
manner as possible, such parts of the law as relate to subjects with which the profession is 
concerned, Legal terms have, as far as possible, been avoided, and theatrical cases exemplifying 
legal principles have been given in full. Some of these, it is hoped, will be found interesting 
from an historical as well as from a legal point of view. A few of them have already been 
discussed in the pages of The Era in a series of articles on the subject contributed by the 
author. 

To make this little work as complete and useful as possible, Acts of Parliament relating to 
theatrical matters and the regulations of the Lord Chamberlain and London County Council 
are set out in full in the Appendix. Any information as to decisions from time to time given 
on theatrical topics will be welcomed. 


A.A. 8. 
4 EastcHeap, 


Lonpon, E.C. : 
December 1897. 


Published at “ Zhe Hra” Publishing Offices, 
49 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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OSBORNE, BAUER & CHEESEMAN’S 
GLYCERINE AND HONEY JELLY. 

It Softens and Improves the Hands, Face, 
and Skin generally 


Hy ALLAYING IRRITATION CAUSED BY HEAT, AND 
ROUCHNESS OCCASIONED BY COLD WINDS. 


The best article for Preserving the Skin after 
removing the “ Make-up.” 
Still growing in popular ae after 30 years’ use. Beware of Spurivus Imitations." Sold by all Chemists and 
Stores in Metallic Tubes, 6d, and 1g, Sample post free for 6 or 12 Stamps. 


OSBORNE, BAUER & CHEESERAE. Perfumers to the Queen. 19 GOLDEN SQUARE, 
EGENT STREET, LONDON, 





THE WAVERLEY PEN. ‘ FLYING “J” PEN. 


Rt rnin 6d. and {s, 
E OINBURGH 
“ They are a treasure.” Per Box. Writes 100 words with one dip 
Standard. of ink. 


WAVERLEY WORKS, BLAIR STREET, EDINBURCH. 


f SAMPLE BOXOF ALL THEIRPENS 1/1°BY POST ) 


COLOURS FOR 
SCENIC ARTISTS. 


All the above specially prepared dry, and ground in 
Water, at reduced prices. 


FINEST QUALITY GUARANTEED. 


Lists and Prices forwarded on application. 


J. H. SIMPSON & CO., 


Colour and Varnish Manufacturers, 
LONDON ROAD, SOUTHWARK, S.E. 


Terecraruic Appress—* KNOTTING, LONDON.” TeLtePHoNE Noumper—4728, 
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OFFICE AND BOARD-ROOM FURNITURE, 


AMERICAN DESKS, BOOK-CASES, TURKEY CARPETS, 
FIREPROOF SAFES. 
Bir THEE BIST MAEERS. 


The largest Stock of OFFICE TABLES, DESKS, COPYING PRESSES, and 
OFFICE FITTINGS of every description, at 


W. H. TRAVERS’ Warehouses, 
CASTLE STREET and ENDELL STREET, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 


Catalogues Free. Established 1826. Telephone ‘‘ Gerard, 35179,” 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIiIiRHBECH BANE, 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 


TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on deposit, and allows Interest monthly on 
each completed £1, 
BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. | BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. | FOR- FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 


- The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


Quickly correct 
all irregularities, 
remove all obstruc- 

r ae Seat tions, and relieve 

he Cra | 22 . q | the distressing 
symptoms so pre- 

valent with the 


sex. 
Ra Lie Bowes,1s.13.d. 4 28.9d. 
7 i (the latter size contains 


y, three times the quantity), 
of all Chemists. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 


E"O Ee EFEWALES INJURIOUS & WORTHLESS 


Towle’s Pennyroyal and Stee! Pills for Females will be sent anywhere on receipt 
of 15 or 34 stamps by the Maker, E. T. TOWLE, Chemist, NOTTINGHAM. 


CORNS! BUNIONS!! NAILS!!! 


ind all Diseases of the Feet successfully treated, without pain, by Mr. GARDNER, 
Skin Specialist and Practical Chiropodist, 85, Regent Street, W. 


Highest surgical testimonials (Sir Wm. Jenner, &c.) Also testimonials from the Prime Minister, Bishop of 
London, H.R.H. Prince Christian, &e. CORN, BUNION, and Chilblain Ointment absolutely cures gouty 
aud all painful affections of tender feet, soft corns, stiff and enlarged toes and joints, &c. Post free, 15 stamps. 

Gardner's ‘*‘ Perfection’”’ Toilet Soap possesses a peculiar charm, as it beautifies and soothes the 
most tender skin. Its use ensures delicacy of complexion, guards against wrinkles, and keeps the skin always soft 
and delicate. A wonderful sense of ease follows the use of Gardner's Perfection Toilet Soap when employed in 
bathing tender feet. Post free, 1s, per tablet, or perfumed with exquisite Otto de Rose, 2s, 6d., post free. 

N 
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THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 


A WORLD-WIDE CIRCULATION. 


THE RECOGNISED ORGAN OF THE DRAMATIC AND 
MUSICAL PROFESSIONS. 


—_—So—— 


ESTABLISEED OVER SIxXTy , YEARS. 


EVERY SATURDAY—PRICE SIXPENCE. 


‘Wanted’ Advertisements. Theatrical Wants. 


Music hall Wants. 
VOCALISTS, 


INSTRUMENTALISTS, 
MUSICAL CONDUCTORS, 


BANDMASTERS. 


Twenty Words, ts.; each additional Eight Words, 6d. 
20,000 ‘WANTED’ ADVERTISEMENTS appear in One Year. 


‘CARD’ ADVERTISEMENTS, 3 Lines, 20 Words, Is. 


Latest Time for Advertisements, Thursday, 7 p.m. 


THE ERA contains impartial criticisms of Performances and Publications viewed from a 
professional standpoint. 


THE ERA gives the fullest report of all matters relating to the Dramatic and Musical 
Professions. 


THE ERA circulates in every important town in the world in which there is a Theatre or 
Concert Hall. 


THE ERA consists of 160 columns of closely printed matter, and is the largest Dramatic 
and Musical Paper. 


Read THE ERA every Saturday. 


ADDRESS— 
THE PUBLISHER, 49 Wellington Street, Strand, W.O. 
Ring up 


Telegraphic Address— 
2634, GERRARD, ‘“*THE ERA, LONDON.” 
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Send for HEWETSON’S ILLUSTRATED FURNISHING GUIDE, 
Showing How To Furnisn for £150 0 0 £30000 £500 0 o &c., & 


ALL FURNITURE exceeding £2 in value CARRIAGE PAID to any Railway Station in Gt. Britain 
CARVED OAK Grandfather's Clocks, 8-day movement, from £9. 10s. 


HEWETSONS, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, 
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THE 


CELLULAR 
DRESS SHIRT: 


PRICES, 5s. 9d., 6s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 8s. 6d., and 10s, 6d. 


This Shirt is made of Patent CELLULAR Fabrie, 
with fittings of best linen. It is invaluable for evening 
wear, as it gives perfect ventilation, combined with 
freedom from dangers of chill and cold, to which the 
wearers of the ordinary longeloth shirt are liable, 


Uustrated Price List of full range of Cellular Goods 
Jor Men, Women, and Children sent Post Free on 
Application. 

Lonpon: 
ROBERT SCOTT, Lop., 14 and 15, POULTRY, E.C.; 
OLIVER BROS., Lp., 417, OXFORD STREET, W.; 
” » - 38, NEW BOND ST., W.; 
And Agents in all Towns in the United Kingdom. 
See Price List for Names. 


FnOOUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 
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- HEWETsons. 


TOTTENHAM COURT RD., LONDON, W. 


Send for HEWETSON’S ILLUSTRATED FURNISHING GUIDE, 
Showing How To Furnisu for £150 0 0 £30000 £500 0 0 &c., &. 


ALL FURNITURE exceeding £2 in value CARRIAGE PAID to any Railway Station in Gt. Britain. 
CARVED OAK Grandfather's ‘ms, 8-day movement, from £9. 10s. 


HEWETSONS, TOTTENHAM coURT ROAD, LONDON. 
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THE 


CELLULAR 
DRESS SHIRT: 


PRICES, 5s. 9d., 6s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 8s. 6d., and 10s, 6d. 


This Shirt is made of Patent CELLULAR Fabrice, 
with fittings of best linen. It is invaluable for evening 
wear, as it gives perfect ventilation, combined with 
freedom from dangers of chill and cold, to which the 
wearers of the ordinary longcloth shirt are liable, 


Illustrated Price List of full range of Cellular Goods 
Jor Men, Women, and Children sent Post Free on 
Application. 

Lonvon: 
ROBERT SCOTT, Lp., 14 and 15, POULTRY, E.C.,; 
OLIVER BROS., Lv., 417, OXFORD STREET, W.; 
a * » . 38, NEW BOND ST., W.; 
And Agents in all Towns in the United Kingdom. 
See Price List for Names. 
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R. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
: CHLORODYNE 


<HE [embers of the Special Service 


be in the recent Ashanti Ex- 
pedition. I bought a small bottle 
just before leaving London for West 
frica, and having used it myself 
with beneficial result, treated some 
of my comrades with equal success 
though some of them were very 
I should be very glad to re- 


Dias SPECIFIC 
FOR QV a 


fo) pantees. DYSENTERY 


|GENERAL BOARD of HEALTH: 


| London, REPORT that it AUTS as 
f Chiorodyne cannot ose .|travel in a treacherous climate, 
Micoversd by Analysis |* cie: CHARM, one dose generally suftt where they are so much exposeu t@,, 


S it to anyone about to 
Substances def tng elimin-| Dr. GIBBON, Army, | Medical| this dangerns malady. 


and since the formula has stag Calcutta, states: “2 DUSES Grateful:y yours, 


ublished, it is evident ; "1 a. SMITH 
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wart had been sworn to. of simple ailments forms its best 
uly 13th, 1864 recommendation.’ 
8. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S Royal Irish Fusiliers, Cork. 
J CHLORODYNE is the Feb. 6th, 1896. Be careful to observe Trade Mar 
TRUE PALLIATIVE in Drax Srx,—I wish to give public! Of all Come, i 1jd., 2s. Od, 


‘TEURALGIA, GOUT, bem gd to the ‘ane soso and > RE 
CANCER, TOOTHACHE, finan (DR. BROWN J. TP. DAVENPORT, 
RHEOMATISM. [Si LORODT Wik} proved to se $3, Great Russe.e Srxzer, W.0. 


To J. T. DavENPoRt, 


R. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE rapidly cuts 
short all attacks of 


PILEPSY, SPASMS, 
COLIC, PALPITATION, 
HYoTERIA. 


MPORTANT CAUTION.— 
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PREMIER 
VINOLIA 


SOAP | 


Keeps the Complexion 
Beautiful and Clear 


is. per Box of 3 Tablets. 
Am VINOLIA 


For Redness, 
Roughness, 


Toilet, &c. | 


In White, Pink, and 
Cream Tints, 1s, 


Specially prepared for 


_~ 


; 
j 
} 
Toilet and Narsery bas 
: 


In 2-02. Packet, 3d. 
In j-1b: Tin and Packet, 6d. 


Keeps the 


Teeth Ivory White, | WS 


Healthy, 
and Beautiful: ° 


"Im Glass Bottle and Round Metal Box, 6d. 


a AS AS TTY 


, 


SHAVING 4 
STIG 


Causes no Blotches. 
Yields a splendid Lather. 








